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Art. I.—Storia di Corsica du Filipum, revista e pubblicata da 
G. C. Gregori. App. famiglia Pozzo di Borgo. Milan, 1835, 
NORSICA, notwithstanding all its ancient and modern revo- 

lutions, still retains two distinct classes, or rather castes, of 

population. ‘The towns and seaports are occupied by a mixed 
breed of Italians and Catalonians; individuals, who, themselves 
set apart as foreigners, remain strangers to the pride of national 
independence, and passively submit to any change of domination 
imposed on them by circumstances. ‘Io this portion of the 
people, the descendants of the old Corsican lineage present a 
striking contrast. They are principally semi-savage moun- 
taineers ; yet valuing themselves on their ancestors, their ancient 
chiefs and nobility, zealously. tenacious of their national freedom 
and privileges, they look with jealous eyes on the alien settlers of 
their plains and cities, viewing them as intruders to be ever 
guarded against, lest, following the example of the European 
colonists in their treatment of the Indian aborigines, such covert 
encroachers on the island should finally expel its children from 
their native hills and homes. 

The Pozzo family, honourably ranked among the early and 
haughty nobles, and originally seated in their mountain fastnesses, 
for centuries inhabited a small castle called Montichi, erected 
by the Moors, and resembling many still seen in Spain. A few 
may also be found in France, on the heights near the Rhone. 
In modern times, after the race of Pozzo had established them- 
selves at the village Pozzo di Borgo, no great distance from 
Ajaccio, the social intercourse naturally arising from the vicinity 
of that city, gradually softened down the rough impress of tra- 
ditionary clanship and liberty, long stamped by hereditary 
custom on the name. By degrees its members relinquished 
opinions and usages incompatible with the advanced state of 
civilization around them, and recognized the existing laws and 
government of the country, so fully to the satisfaction of the 
administrative power, that in 1775, when Corsica was united to 
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France, they were declared entitled to all the privileges formerly 
enjoyed by the aristocratic orders. 

Charles Andreas Pozzo di Borgo was born 8th March, 1768, 
and though, in accordance with the patrician custom of Corsica, 
his education was entrusted to an abbé, one of the class of 
teachers sometimes liable to store the minds of their pupils 
with spiritual rather than earthly wisdom, the scholar’s political 
— blossomed at a very early age. When the French 

evolution burst forth with that volcanic violence which electrified 
the whole of Europe, the shock communicated to Corsica was 
attended by the actual horrors of civil dissension. Happy to 
acknowledge any government that promised equality of rights, 
the families of foreign extraction, domesticated in the island, were 
easily induced to receive with eager unreserve the new principle 
promulgated at that epoch by France; whilst the native moun- 
taineers would adopt them only under certain conditions and 
limitations. 

At the head of the republican faction stood the houses of 
Bonaparte, Arena, and Salicetti. The patriotic party were led 
by Paoli and the youthful Pozzo di heaps. The democrats 
advocated the theory of universal liberty, as taught in the 
philosophy of Mably and the lessons of Rousseau. Their 
opponents sought only to fix the independance of their native 
soil; or, in plainer terms, demanded the restoration of ancient 
Corsica. 

From the very commencement of the Revolution, young Di 
Borgo took an active part in its —— Louis the 16th 
having convoked the nobility of Corsica, to draw up at Ajaccio a 
statement of the islanders’ complaints and demands, Pozzo di 
Borgo, then only in the first year of his majority, received the 
appointment of oom Secretary to the Assembly. Sub- 
sequently, deputed by his countrymen, he bore their address of 
congratulation and fraternity to the National Convention at Paris, 
and was finally chosen to represent the province of Ajaccio in the 
legislative body of France, formed after the dissolution of the 
Constitutional Senate. His next turn in the political labyrinth 
was an important step: he became a member of the Diplomatic 
Committee under the presidency of Brissot. Looking at the 
strange and anomalous speculations acted on by that Committee, 
we cannot doubt in what schoo] Pozzo di Borgo studied his early 
views of diplomacy. The policy pursued by the foreign depart- 
ment was entirely novel to Europe. In the onload spirit of 
ancient Rome, all kings and potentates were treated with the 
pride, haughtiness, and arrogance of superlative national great- 
ness; but the modern dictators forgot, that assumed dignity in 
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language or measures become ridiculous when not sustained by 
constant success in arms, and the legislative assembly was utter] 
deficient in those indispensable energies of mind and action which 
characterized later rulers. Ever vacillating, even in outward 
seeming, timid, orimprudent; indolent and impetuous by turns; the 
legislative body degraded and broke the power of royalty, without 
possessing courage or vigour to annihilate it. The elements of re- 
publicanism were called into existence, yet the feeble evokers 
shrank from completing their work. At this period Pozzo di Borgo 
seldom ascended the rostrum, and his speeches were in the declama- 
tory and bombastic style common to all the minor orators of the 
revolution. Let him speak his best for himself in a few fragments 
from an harangue delivered by him (16th July, 1792) on the ques- 
tion of involving France in a general war. A project suggested by 
two parties from motives “ far as the _— asunder.” By the court 
of Louis, in the hope of obtaining for the king the military dic- 
tatorship; by the Girondists, in the expectation that such an event 
must lead to the establishment of a republican government. 

In expressing the — of the diplomatic committee in favour 
of war, the Corsican deputy said :— 


“ The independence of the German Confederation is naturally pro- 
tected by France, who alone is able to defend it against the ambitious 
views of Austria, yet that Confederation has seen with delight the 
league formed by our enemies for the destruction of our constitution. 
The hostile armies have already deluged Germany. The league of the 
North decrees general slavery to the whole of Europe, and shows, in 
threatening attitude, its covetous mercenaries clad in iron. Without 
our interference, it will be easy for that league to carry into effect all 
its arrogances. The French nation alone possesses the power to free 
the world from that horrible scourge, and to return good for the 
shameful carelessness or perfidious ill-will of those who regard with 
indifference the extinction of all the seeds of liberty upon earth. 
France, after having combated the common foe of mankind, will alone 
have the glory of restoring that political harmony which preserves 
Europe from general slavery. We all owe a great debt to humanity ; 
the introduction and maintenance of human rights on earth. Liberty 
is rich enough in virtues and in talents to afford us abundant means to 
pay off that debt. The hopes of our enemies are no doubt founded on 
the transient dissensions of our parties, and they anticipate already the 
disorganization of our government. No! we will not suffer their 
malicious hopes to be realized, we must feel that a change in our poli- 
tical institutions must necessarily be attended by an interregnum of the 
laws, the abolition or paralyzation of authority, and by anarchy and the 
unavoidable loss of liberty. Our vigilance, whilst it will inviolably 
preserve all the conventions and treaties we have engaged in, will, at 
the same time, provide against any mischievous results arising from 
them. In giving more stability to our government, we shall frustrate 
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all the designs of malicious persons, who seek the gratification of their 
own selfish schemes in social disorders and revolutions, Let us, there- 
fore, unite power with prudence, and success is certain.” 


This was rather a fierce attack on absolvte government, and 
deserves the more notice as coming from the mouth of one who, 
afterwards, with the determined perseverance of a mortal foe, 
called forth the most destructive coalitions against France. 

On the dissolution of the legislative assembly, Pozzo di Borgo 
hastened to Corsica, and soon after his return, began, in 
concert with Paoli, again to agitate the establishment of the 
national independance. With the air of his country he appeared 
to inhale anew the feelings and spirit of his ancestors. Once 
rekindled, the fire soon spread, and the mountainous cries for 
liberty were answered by the promise of their idol, old Paoli, to 
regenerate Corsica into a commonwealth. The revolutionary 
movements naturally excited much notice and anxiety among the 
various parties whose opposite interests might be affected. In 
addition to the exotic residents, including especially the families 
of Bonaparte and Arena, there were the partisans of the French, 
allied with the Parisian clubs, and of whom Salicetti was the 
organ in the convention. ‘Their measures were speedily taken. 
Salicetti presented a formal accusation against Paoli and Pozzo 
di Borgo, charging them with favouring systems and participating 
in projects for effecting the separation of Corsica from France. 
The result of this impeachment was a summons to the two 
Corsicans to appear at the bar of the Convention and justify 
their conduct. 

From this time may be dated the seeds of that deep-planted 
enmity which subsequently existed between Pozzo di Borgo and 
Bonaparte ;—that irreconcileable hatred, fostered in their re- 
spective bosoms with a malignity that rendered Europe but a vast 
arena for their warfare, and exercised in its effects, as will be 
shown in the sequel, more influence than is generally supposed 
on the events of 1814. The decree of the Convention reached 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo at Corte, the capital of the mountains. 
They were fully aware of the dangerous consequences that might 
attend disobedience, but were carried away by the whirlwind of 
popular excitement before they could deliberate and decide on 
their proper course in the emergency. The departmental 
commission declared itself permanent, whilst a national convention 
took place at Corte. The assembled masses from the mountains 
unanimously passed resolutions charging Paoli and Pozzo di 
Borgo to continue the administration of the departments, without 
paying any respect to the decree of the convention. This 
document also expressed their sentiments relative to the families 
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1838.] Pozzo di Borgo. 5 
of Arena and Bonaparte, “che non era della dignita del popolo 
Corso di occuparsi delle due famiglie Bonaparte ed Arena, onde 
le abandonna ai loro rimorsi ed alla publica infamia”—that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Corsican nation to occupy itself 
with the persons named, and left them rather to the visitings of 
their own consciences and to public disgrace. The resolutions 
were signed by 1,200 persons. All thoughts of reconciliation, or 
an amicable adjustment with the French government, of course, 
vanished on the publication of the Corsican manifesto, and nothing 
remained for the bold mountaineers but to assert their inde- 
pendance, sword in hand, but the great superiority of the French 
resources damped the most sanguine hopes of the brave adherents 
to the cause. It is true that the leaders of the insurrection were 
closely connected and in alliance with the English, who had taken 

ossession of Toulon; but, on the other hand, that port itself was 
Lethy invested by the French, under the command of the very 
Bonaparte whose name the insurgents had devoted to public 
infamy. 

Calculating the obvious probabilities, it seemed all but certain, 
that the besiegers must succeed in forcing the English to evacuate 
the place. In that case the victorious legions of France could 
easily ensure a continuance of their triumphal career by over- 
running the mountains of Corsica. What had the rural denizens 
to oppose against their invaders’ battle array? Nota tithe of their 
foes’ mere numerical strength. How then were they to combat 
the additional odds, supplied by perfect discipline and flushed 
with recent conquest? At this critical moment, however, an 
English fleet appeared before Ajaccio, bearing offers of protection 
and aid ; provided Corsica would place itself under the supremacy 
of Great Britain. Paoli, commissioned by his countrymen, went 
on board, to treat with the welcome admiral, whilst a general 
assembly was summoned, and accordingly met on the 10th of 
June, 1794. <A sketch of the proposed new constitution, based 
on the principles of the Magna Charta of England, was laid 
before the national convocation. The most important points of 
that constitution embraced the formation of two Chambers of 
Representatives, a Council of State, and a Vice-king, with respon- 
sible ministers. Paoli proposed Pozzo di Borgo as President of 
the State Council, and presented him in the following terms: 
‘J will answer for him. He is a man as well qualified to guard 
the interests of a nation, as capable of protecting a mountain 
herd, and knows how to repel aggression by the argument of 
arms.” ‘The Council of State was entrusted with the most 
momentous affairs of government, and Pozzo di Borgo eminently 
signalized himself, by the skill and varied talents he displayed in 
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effecting the arduous task of re-organizing the entire administra- 
tion of the country. The judicial code presented a singular 
mixture of Corsican and English laws, but admirably adapted to 
circumstances, and including even the most humble interests of a 
pastoral nation. ‘That record remains a peculiar historical monu- 
ment of the time and country, only to be understood and 
— by those who have visited Corsica, and studied the 
character, manners, and customs of the people. The Anglo- 
Corsican government existed only two years. England was too 
remotely situated to supply, on all occasions, full and timely 
protection. ‘The few regiments transferred from Gibralter were 
found insufficient to enforce due submission and peaceful order 
among the inhabitants of the towns adhering to the French 
ascendancy. 

Insubordination, animated as it was by the constant prosperity 
of the Gallic arms, gained fresh strength every day, and threatened 
to crush the scanty forces of Paoli. At length it became evident 
that the tri-coloured standard would soon be raised even on the 
towers of Ajaccio. 

Pozzo di Borgo did not wait to witness the catastrophe. He 
embarked in an English man-of-war, which bore him to Elba, 
thence to Naples, and thence again to Elba. In the course of 
his visits to that island he became well acquainted with its 
localities, particularly the small territory of Porto Ferrajo, 
whither he afterwards advised the allied powers to exile his 
antagonist countryman, Napoleon. The frigate ‘ Minerva” 
subsequently conveyed Pozzo di Borgo to England, and he 
remained upwards of eighteen months in London, enjoying all 
the honours and distinctions justly due to the high abilities, 
and firm fidelity, displayed by him during the two years he held 
the reins of government in Corsica, alee the guardianship of 
England. While sojourning in the metropolis he formed con- 
nections among the noble French a that ultimately led 
to his employment in some secret diplomatic missions, which 
progressively increased both in number and importance. The 
year 1798 saw him in Vienna; France had then experienced 
various reverses. The sway and the popularity of the Con- 
vention were equally at an end, and the reign of terror had 
sensibly diminished the enthusiastic spirit of patriotism through. 
out the nation. 

Strong symptoms of a reaction in favour of royalty began to 
manifest themselves, and the white cockade was once more in 
fashion among the higher classes. Perhaps the people, col- 
lectively, did not desire a restoration, but they were wearied 
and dissatisfied with an unstable government, that gave them 
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vague measures and time-serving laws, ever shifting with each 
predominance of party. 

The adverse foreign powers witnessed with exultation the 
spread of general discontent in France, especially when, at the 
same time, they had the satisfaction of knowing that Bonaparte, 
with the formidable remainder of that invincible army, which, 
led by him, had carried defeat and dismay through all Italy, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, was seeking glory in the deserts of 
far-distant Egypt. 

At that period France had lost all her republican conquests, 
with the exception of a few points on the Alps. Suwarow was 
marching from victory to victory, and the fair partisans of the 
Jleur de lis already waved their snowy handkerchiefs in antici- 
pating salutation to the expected approach of that general, who, 
no doubt, was the only man among all the martial foes of France 
on whom the league and wrecked royalty itself, with the whole 
train of its excited adherents, founded their confident hopes. 
During’ the crisis in question, Pozzo di Borgo took a most active 
and important part in the diplomatic movements linked with the 
course of military action. At that time, in the flower of his age, 
for he numbered only thirty years, he was continually traversing 
Germany and Italy, to forward and sustain, by his cabinet 
intrigues, the warlike. operations of the old Russian Field- 
Marshal. His labours were in vain. The overthrow given by 
General Massena, at Zurich, to the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies, at once destroyed the fragile web previously 
woven by fickle fortune. The allies were driven beyond the 
frontiers, the coalition was dissolved, and Pozzo di Borgo gained 
nothing by his indefatigable efforts beyond deserved credit for 
his sak and the confidence of the Austrian Cabinet at Vienna, 
where he afterwards fixed, for some time, hisabode. In France, 
Bonaparte, that embodied meteor of the ages suddenly re- 
appeared from Egypt, and having advanced his first stride 
towards supreme power, soon selected proper materials for a new 
frame of government, and cemented a firm central administra- 
tion. Order, at least, if not liberty, returned with him to 
France. Bonaparte, in his rapid progress to greatness, certainl 
did not forget his old Corsican friends—he remembered—but it 
was to banish them. The Arenas, whom the Assembly at Corte 
had consigned, with himself, to withering contempt, were partl 
exiled, and partly given over to martial courts, in order, as it 
should seem, to tear asunder the last ties that could bind him to a 
country which had stigmatized, as one of the most despicable of 
its sons, the man whom France emphatically termed The 
Corsican. With what sentiments Bonaparte might regard that 
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son of Corsica, whose name the nation had placed in proud 
brightness, beside the darkness of his own, can only be con- 
jectured; but the ruler of France knew him as a determined foe, 
who, to the utmost, had exerted himself in combining the conti- 
nental powers against his sway ; whilst the restless negotiator, no 
doubt, felt his hatred increase against the aspiring First Consul, 
when he saw him dictating to Europe the peace of Amiens. 

After the flames of war were again lighted, Pozzo di Borgo 
entered into the service of Russia, as an avowed and _ public 
diplomatic agent. In pursuing that vocation he only obeyed the 
impulse given him by nature, which had endowed him with an 
acuteness of intellect, and a facility of manner, that, at once, 
enabled him to penetrate the characters of others, and adapt his 
own precisely to the purpose in hand. These peculiar gifts of 
mind were now matured by experience and the study of man- 
kind, and the expertness evinced in his first essays for the 
interests of Russia, raised his name high in the political world, 
and opened to him the path of his future brilliant career. ‘The 
Emperor of Russia conferred on him the title of State Counsellor, 
and when a new coalition was forming against the audacious 
soldier who had presumed to crown himself Emperor of the 
French without obtaining the suffrages of the foreign Cabinets, 
Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to Vienna, specially, to consoli- 
date a closer alliance between his adopted sovereign and the 
other potentates who entertained similar views. ‘The ambassador, 
however, did not long remain in Germany, for only a few months 
elapsed before he repaired to Italy to represent, as Commissioner 
of the Crown, his royal master in the military operations which 
the combined troops of Russia, England, and Naples, were to 
commence in southern Italy. But scarcely had the respective 
quotas united themselves at Naples, when they were compelled to 
separate, for the conqueror at Austerlitz imposed the peace of 
Presburg, and Austria seceded from the coalition. 

Pozzo di Borgo returned to Vienna, and thence to St. Peters- 
burgh, where fresh military preparations were in progress. 

Prussia would have shown itself wiser, had it joined the con- 
federates during the rapid advances of the French in Moravia; 
when its cooperation previous to the battle of Austerlitz might 
have produced opposite results to that memorable victory, and 
the consequent close of the campaign. 

When at length Prussia added itself to the league, its troops 
were associated with the Russians, who were led by their Em- 
peror himself, attended by Pozzo di Borgo, now created a 
count, and attached to the imperial person by his appointment as 
Colonel de la suite. After the battle of Jena, the diplomatic 
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Colonel visited Vienna for the fourth time; expressly commis- 
sioned to arouse Austria from the political lethargy into which 
she had fallen since the peace of Presburg. But Austria was 
not to be easily moved; sad experience had taught her that peace 
could scarcely be bought too dear from such an opponent as 
Napoleon. 

When Alexander found that his subtle agent was evidently 
wasting his time and talents in vain efforts to accomplish his 
mission, he commanded his removal to the Dardanelles, that in 
conjunction with the British ambassador, he might treat with 
Turkey. The Count landed at Tenedos, whence, on the rupture 
of the negociations, Admiral Sintawin received him on board his 
own ship. There, the sword superseded the pen, and the 
Colonel took so active a part in the naval engagement which 
ensued between the Russians and the Turks, that his conduct 
gained for him his first military decoration. 

The period now arrived that saw Napoleon at the summit of 
his glory. ‘The sanguinary battles between Russia and France 
were terminated by the peace of Tilsit, where the two Emperors 
frequently held amicable and personal intercourse, and the admi- 
ration which the young Czar had previously felt for the won- 
derful talents of Napoleon, began to assume an appearance of 
friendship, and indeed open devotedness to an allowed and indis- 
putable superiority, that astonished and even disaffected the old 
Russian patriots, who regarded the admission of such feelings 
and sentiments as a sort of suicidal treason, dishonourable to the 
country, and offensive to themselves. The Colonel-Count saw 
clearly, that the warm intimacy existing and i increasing between 
the monarchs, would soon render his continuazice in the Russian 
service unpleasant and perhaps dangerous. 

At St. Petersburgh, he solicited ‘and received a long audience 
from the Emperor ~ Alexander, when he frankly delivered his 
opinions relative to the alliance of Russia with "France, and on 
the necessity of his own removal. ‘The Emperor kindly endea- 
voured to retain him, by an assurance that the treaty contained 
nothing that could authorize the dismission of his best servant. 

“ Far from serving,” answered Pozzo di Borgo, “ my presence can 
now only tend to injure your Majesty's interests. Bonaparte is not the 
man to forget early antipathies, and sooner or later, he will seize some 
opportunity to demand possession of my person—a demand that your 
Majesty's just and generous nature will, assuredly, not permit you to 
comply with. Thus I should probably become the cause of a collision 
between the two countries—a disaster which it is my duty to prevent ; 
though,” added he, “ I greatly doubt the durability of the present con- 
cord between your Majesty and Napoleon I believe that time will 
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prove his insatiable ambition incapable of repose, whilst a single con- 
quest remains to be achieved. You have now Persia and Turkey 
harassing your rear, with Napoleon ready, on the first pretext, to assail 
your front. As soon as possible, free your arms from the entanglement 
at your back, that they may be at liberty for your final, and, I trust, 
successful, struggle, with France. I shall never cease to serve your 
Majesty in my heart; and my heart forebodes, that before the lapse of 
many years, events will recall me in person to more strenuous duties.” 


Having obtained a gracious discharge, the Count, in 1808, was 
once more at Vienna, when a new quarrel took place* betwixt 
Austria and France.. History hardly presents a parallel to the 
severe and reiterated contests between those countries. After a 
series of defeats, prostrate Austria gains breathing time, by 
submitting to all the sacrifices demanded from her by France. 
Next year, invigorated and undismayed, she again takes the 
field, is again vanquished, and again heavy sacrifices are exacted. 
All her deprivations, however, do not prevent her, after each 
purchased respite, from renewing the combat, again and in, 
until, utterly exhausted by dismemberment and loss of blood, 
she unwillingly drops the sword from her powerless grasp. 
Pozzo di Borgo so energetically employed his diplomatic skill 
and influence throughout the campaign of 1809, that, after the 
succeeding treaty of peace had been ratified, Napoleon did him 
the honour to desire that his ever assiduous countryman, who 
had taken such pains in his affairs, should be placed under his 
special charge, that he might properly reward the Count’s un- 
wearied toils. ‘The emperor of Austria declined compliance, 
but Pozzo di Borgo, soolinly aware that his royal visitor emi- 
nently possessed a long arm and a strong hand, in cases where 
he wished to obtain the attendance of any reluctant visitant, 
modestly withdrew from the sphere of imperial hospitality, and 
quitted Germany for Constantinople. The political exile sub- 
ey travelled through Syria, and after visiting Smyrna 
and Malta, sailed from the latter place to England, and reached 
its metropolis in October 1810. 

The British Government welcomed the Count as a valuable 
acquisition. At a time when there existed but slender ties, and 
difficult communication between England and the continent of 
Europe, the cabinet of St. James’s could learn more important 
facts, in a few hours, from the statesman who had conducted so 
many public and private negociations of the first magnitude, 
than they could obtain in as many months through uncertain 
correspondence and doubtful information. The Marquis of 
Wellesley had frequent interviews with Pozzo di Borgo, and 
the Count tre out the vulnerable part in Napoleon's over- 
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grown ip eo which its vitality might be most advan- 
tageously assailed. ost truly had he foretold to Alexander in 
1807, that the peace of Tilsit would prove merely a truce of 
arms. In fact, the political soothsayer required no supernatural 
second sight. 

As deeply versed in the personal character of his great coun- 
tryman as he was fully initiated into all the various mysteries of 
cabinet intrigue, his keen and practised eye pierced far beyond 
surfaces, glanced at once from measures to motives, and thus 
enabled him to play the prophet with every probability in favour 
of his prediction. 

In 1812, the war between France and Russia broke out anew, 
with exterminating fury. The myriads of Gaul passed the 
Niemen, and spreading devastation in their — carried all 
before *them, with fire and sword, until old imperial Moscow 
became a prey to the self avenging flames whose embers lighted 
the funeral torches of the invading host. 

Di Borgo remained in London, and resuming his official func- 
tions, as the accredited agent of the Russian Emperor, success- 
fully negotiated a renewed alliance with Britain. He was thus 
left at liberty to carry his active duty to the feet of Alexander, 
but in that point the oracle proved fallacious. Imperative policy 
then forbade his return. 

At that momentous crisis, the Muscovite monarch found him- 
self compelled to sacrifice his own predilections and judgment 
to the national pride and prejudices of his people. The patriotic 
spirit of his rugged and discontented nobles, would only be 
aroused to the preservation of Russia, by the restitution of what 
they deemed their ancient and inalienable rights—the entire 
command and executive power in every department of the state, 
whether civil or military. The danger was far too pressing to 
permit hesitation, and all the high offices of the empire, pre- 
viously held by the more civilized and better educated European 
foreigners, were transferred by the constrained autocrat to native 
hands. 

Pozzo di Borgo was not recalled by Alexander until after 
the retreat of the grand army, and then he included Stockholm in 
his route, that he might sound Bernadotte on the subject of 
his joining the allied sovereigns in their resolves against 
Napoleon. 

After an interim of five eventful and stormy years, the Count 
= found himself before the Russian Emperor. ‘They met at 

alisz. 

The mighty legions of Napoleon had disappeared beneath the 
ice of the Som and Alexander mourned, rather than 
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rejoiced over the unparalleled reverses of his former friend. 
The mental impressions of 'Tilsit were still vividly fixed in the 
tablet of his memory. He still saw in the crowned soldier, half 
deified in the Parisian cathedral of Notre Dame, the personified 
Mars of the age. ‘ My arms have not vanquished him,” said 
he to his Corsican confidant: “by the will of the Almighty, by 
the protecting genius of Russia, the spirit of our ancestors, has 
he been conquered. Let us remain satisfied with the victory 
vouchsafed. It is enough. Let us not tempt a_ retributive 
destiny by persecuting- him.” ‘The wily statesman, far from 
being moved by the pious and merciful sentiments of Alexander, 
on the contrary, endeavoured to convince him that a more 
worldly policy was absolutely indispensable to secure his own 
preservation. 

“ Generosity,” answered he, “ would be here totally misapplied. 
The opportunity which fortune now offers, may never again occur, 
The secret societies of Germany are in full activity. Disaffection is 
on the increase, even in France itself. Never were, nor ever will be, 
nations and potentates in such a perfect harmony of designs and con- 
centration of means to a certain end. The allied powers must profit by 
the enthusiasm attendant on recent success before its influence evapo- 
rates. The fallen Colossus must be wholly destroyed, or you, in your 
turn, incur the danger of annihilation from him, if he is allowed time to 
recover confidence, and renovate his now paralyzed powers.” 

Alexander's heart might waver; but the Emperor was either 
convinced or persuaded, and once resolved on the complete 
destruction of Napoleon’s despotic domination, he put in motion, 
without delay, all the necessary means and available expedients 
to effect that determination. ‘The co-operation of Moreau was 
requisite for the purpose of inflaming pany spirit in France ; 
the defection of Prince Eugene and Murat, to divide and di- 
minish the forees of Napoleon; and the alliance of Bernadotte, 
to obtain the assistance of his military genius, and his 20,000 
soldiers. Nothing was neglected to gain these auxiliaries over 
to the confederacy. Moreau was promised the presidency of the 
future French republic; Murat and Eugene, the sovereignty of 
Italy, which was to be divided between them; while Bernadotte 
was secretly flattered with vague hopes of seating himself on the 
throne of France, when vacated by its present possessor, ‘To 
the known skill of Pozzo di Borgo was assigned the difficult task 
of winning the accession of the crown prince of Sweden; who 
coquetted with the cause, without decisively declaring himself. 
In the meantime the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen forced the 
Russian army to retreat as far as Upper Silesia,—occurrences, 
which, of course, tended to increase Bernadotte’s irresolution. 
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Aware of the consequences that might attend an irretrievable 
step, especially if taken at a moment when the arms of Napoleon 
were again turning the tide of victory, he lingered with his 
army at Stralsund, and there watched the progress of events. 
To Stralsund the ever prompt Di Borgo iasmak and at length 
succeeded in inducing the prince to commence open and active 
operations, by accompanying him to the military congress held at 
Trachenberg. ‘There met the three most inveterate enemies of 
Napoleon, to “talk of precious mischief” and exult in their 
anticipated triumph over the immeshed and disabled lion, Mo- 
reau. hated in Geodon the first consul; Bernadotte, the 
emperor; and Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican, the consul, and the 
emperor, in the man, At this rendezvous it was resolved to 
carry the war to the gates of the French capital, and to attack 
Napoleon in the very heart of both his power and his weakness. 
The congress held at Prague was a mere pretext for a cessation 
of arms, an interval of repose, which all the belligerent parties 
very much required, though none would acknowledge the neces- 
sity. ‘The allied powers, at that time, instead of being solicitous 
to conclude a lasting pacification in the north of Germany, 
entertained no such intention, or if they had any passing thoughts 
of making peace, it was on the shores of the Rhine that they 
purposed to dictate the terms. 

Their favourable prospects were improving every hour. Fresh 
ranks were daily hind to their armies, by bands of German 
youthful volunteers, whose ardour in the cause of liberty was 
now echoed by the whole nation, without distinction of age or 
sex; while the minor masses of Napoleon suffered continual 
decrease from desertion, caused by augmenting fatigues, and 
dismay: so much so, that their emperor could no longer rely on 
the devoted energy they formerly evinced under his command, 
when they regarded his call to battle as the assured and unfail- 
ing trumpet voice of victory. One hope still remained for Napo- 
leon. ‘The support of Austria might yet turn the scale in his 
favour; but his own imprudence extinguished the flattering 
gleam. In a confidential interview with Metternich, that 
minister promised to obtain for him the co-operation of Austria, 
under certain eonditions, stipulating for his private interests. 
Napoleon, unaccustomed to hear the language of demand from 
any lips except his own, exclaimed, ** How much does England 
give you to play this part?” ‘The offended minister bowed in 
silence; but not low enough to raise the small hat Napoleon 
had dropped in the heat of the conversation, A few days after 
this interview, Austria joined the hostile alliance. ‘The allied 
monarchs were waiting with the utmost anxiety, at Prague, the 
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decision of the Austrian court. It was eleven o'clock in the 
evening, and one mansion contained, in a lower apartment, Nes- 
selrode, Pozzo di Borgo, and Hardenberg, whilst, in the chamber 
above, were the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia; when the 
assembled parties were surprised by the arrival of a special 
courier with the following laconic epistle to Nesselrode :— 
*‘ Austria is resolved and puts her troops at the disposal of the 
allied powers.” Their satisfaction may be easily imagined. 

As the prospects of Napoleon became obscured, those of Pozzo 
di Borgo brightened. He received a general's appointment; a 
rank he particularly coveted, as it enabled him to contribute to 
the downfal of his countryman, as well in the field, as in the 
cabinet; and in his military capacity he joined Bernadotte, who, 
with 90,000 men, Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, was then 
covering Berlin. 

The setting star of Napoleon’s fortune yet shot forth a few 
brilliant scintillations. ‘The defence of Dresden was an almost 
miraculous trait of warlike skill. The allied forces were re- 
pulsed with dreadful loss, and Moreau was killed. But that 
splendid achievement was followed by gross errors. The daring 
of the French became undisciplined, and degenerated into 
culpable rashness. The different corps, instead of acting in for- 
sidubie conjunction dispersed themselves in separate warfare, 
and the consequence was, that the whole force under Ven- 
damme was cut off, and destroyed or taken, whileBernadotte and 
Di Borgo compelled the other straggling divisions to a precipi- 
tate and disorderly retreat. Napoleon then took up his position 
on the Elbe. We will pass, without comment, the three con- 
tested days on the battle field of Leipsic; their results are well 
known. 

The allied powers were victorious on all points, and their 
vanguards, though they had already established themselves on 
the Rhine, soon began to move, though rather slowly and warily, 
towards France. 

Bernadotte marched towards Holstein, to invade Denmark, 
and thence turned to Holland, whilst Pozzo di Borgo proceeded 
to Frankfort to assist in superintending the course of the main 
design. From Frankfort the allied powers began to examine 
the moral, physical, and political condition of France, before 
they hazarded the decisive blow. ‘They found that the vast and 
complicated engine of administration still moved unimpeded 
throughout the country with perfect order and facility, in obe- 
dience to the potent impulse originally given to it by the unri- 
valled genius of Napoleon. The senate had voted as many 
new levies as were demanded from them. The prefects of the 
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departments furnished their several contingents with exactness 
and promptitude. In short, all the various springs of the exe- 
cutive authority yet worked in as complete concord as if the hand 
of their great architect personally commanded them with pristine 
vigour. But—* there an end.” ‘The enthusiastic patriotism 
(if the glory of dying on the field of battle, for the grati- 
fication of the self-aggrandizing views of Napoleon, deserved the 
title) that had so long animated the million, was extinguished, 
and all the former artifices successfully used by the government 
to revive and arouse the national spirit, by official pamphlets, 
songs, and dramatic representations, fell far short of the mark. 
Conscription, deprivation, and consequent weariness of war, had 
palsied the energies of the people, and all panted for rest. 

The members. of the Regency were growing irresolute, or 
timid, while some far-sighted politicians, such as Talleyrand and 
others, were ready to give up a cause which they perceived was 
more than half lost. In a word, all the internal evidences 
appeared to favour an invasion. But were the allies in entire 
accordance with each other on its propriety, necessity, and utility? 
Were they all alike interested in the consequences? Would 
it be wise in Austria, who had now recovered all her former pos- 
sessions, to precipitate the utter ruin of her Emperor’s son-in- 
law? Could she behold with indifference the strength of Prussia 
increased at the expense of France, when the preservation of 
the latter’s just weight in the scale of nations was essentially 
necessary to the balance of power and equilibrium of Europe ? 
Did not even England, the bitterest foe of Napoleon, already 
begin to cast uneasy glances on the growing power of Russia? 

All these clashing difficulties were fully felt and debated in 
the conferences at Frankfort; and, as the greatest obstacles were 
expected to arise from the English government, Pozzo di Borgo 
was dispatched thither to meet and surmount them. He arrived 
in London in the beginning of January 1814, bearing a mission 
of a very delicate nature, most certainly; since it consisted in 
convincing the Prince Regent and his cabinet of the moderate 
wishes, and unambitious views of the Russian Emperor; and 
farther to obtain the appointment of Lord Castlereagh, then 
foreign minister, to the or aoe of the allied sovereigns, to 
join their counsels. 

On this occasion Pozzo di Borgo was very differently received 
than when he appeared as a refugee, seeking an asylum, or 
merely as a man whose opinion was worth consulting on certain 
topics. He now came in the character of a high and distin- 
guished envoy, openly commissioned to treat with his equals, on 
the part of the allied monarchs, In the course of his first dis- 
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cussions with Castlereagh, the latter intimated to him the expe- 
diency of restoring the Bourbons to the throne of France. 
“You know, my Lord,” replied the Corsican, “ that the sove- 
reigns whom I represent are unwilling to pledge themselves to 
any procedure strictly involving distant views. Let us first deter- 
mine on the removal of Napoleon ; an object too obvious not to 
be contemplated by the king of Prussia and the emperor of Rus- 
siae When we have effected his abdication, it will be early 
enough to think who shall be his successor!” Pozzo di Borgo, 
nevertheless, visited the French princes, and when the Count of 
Artois told him that it was his intention to place himself in the 
head-quarters of the allied kings, he interrupted him by saying, 
‘By no means. Do not take so premature a step! a step that 
might materially injure our cause, but could not benefit yours. 
Many difficulties are yet to be overcome. Let Napoleon be 
safely disposed of, and the cry of ‘Bourbon’ will then do the 
rest.” 

His mission prospered. At a dinner party, given in honour 
of the agent of Russia, by Lord Castlereagh, his lordship, on 
proposing the final toast, said to his guest, “ Well, my dear 
Pozzo, all is settled; I accompany you, and am the bearer of 
an autograph letter from the Prince Regent to your Emperor. 
We shall all act in concert.” ‘Two days after, they embarked 
for the continent, and at the end of three weeks reached the 
head-quarters of the allies, in Baden. As the proceedings of 
the confederated powers were now completely arranged, the in- 
vasion was rendered inevitable. England had never recognized 
Napoleon’s imperial title; he passed, in all official and parlia- 
mentary transactions, either by the appellation of the common 
foe, or was simply termed the chief of the French government. 
Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, found in Castlereagh a ready prepared 
and easily guided assistant, in promoting his own plans relative 
to the fate of Napoleon. The English minister, who was en- 
trusted with full powers, based all his diplomatic propositions on 
the principle that “ France,—the conservation of whose national 
integrity, unimpaired, was indispensable to the equally indis- 
pensable, equipoise of European power,—should be reduced to its 
ancient dominion.” This maxim, admitted to its full extent, at 
once abolished the imperial dignity, and annulled the acquired 
rights of Napoleon ; thus removing him, and opening an oppor- 
tune door for the restoration of the Bourbons, though the con- 
cluding inference was not entrusted to the conveyance of a whis- 
per; either public or private. The allied powers, profiting by 
the sagacious counsels of Pozzo di Borgo, seconded by Berna- 
dotte, now distinctly separated, in their various public addresses 
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and manifestos, the interests of France from those of Napoleon. 
All the proclamations issued by Schwarzenberg, and the different 
commanding generals who had crossed the Rhine, were com- 
osed in that spirit, and aimed at establishing the distinction. 
Tn assuring to the nation its inviolable independence and a free 
constitution, they wholly detached from France the person and 
acts of Napoleon, and assumed his isolation as a necessary and 
self-evident position. During the entire campaign of 1814, 
Pozzo di Borgo remained in close attendance on the person of 
the Russian emperor, and when overtures for peace were made 
by Napoleon, .at Chatillon, the diplomatist, ‘who was already 
engaged in negociations with Talleyrand and other influential 
men, strongly urged that, instead of granting any truce, “the 
armies should march en masse, and without loss of time, upon 
Paris.” It is certain, notwithstanding, that the allied sove- 
reigns might have acceded to Napoleon’s wishes, and opened 
a treaty, if he had accepted the preliminary conditions pro- 
posed by them; but Caulaincourt receiving too late the instruc- 
tions of Napoleon to give his consent to the articles in question, 
Pozzo di Borgo had employed the interim in totally ceonaiiie 
the pacific inclination of the Russian Emperor. ‘ Napoleon, 
or your Majesty must fall,” he argued: “if you now grant 
him peace, you undo all that has been done. You give him 
time to regain all his former energies. You replace in his 
hands all the weapons he lost, whilst wielding them against 
yourself; and before the expiration of another year, you might, 
perhaps, find him again heading his legions on the road to your 
capbel and, taught prudence by experience, attended with better 
success.” 

Soon after, the allied sovereigns fixed their union still more 
firmly by the convention of Chaumont, and the war re-opened 
with increased vigour. ‘The main army, according to the counsel 
of Pozzo di Borgo, directed its march against Paris, and the 
result was that the Emperor, accompanied by his counsellor, was 
soon seen in the French capital. 

We pass over the details concerning the occupation of Paris. 
The cause of Napoleon became desperate; he was abandoned by 
all, except a few devoted soldiers who were determined to die 
for him, though their deaths could not avert his fall. All parties, 
whether Royalists or Republicans, in short, the whole harassed and 
exhausted mass of the people, turned from him to look for peace ; 
and the sentiments of that general alienation publicly avowed 
and disseminated by the Provisional Administration, to which 
body Pozzo di Borgo was attached as commissioner from the 
Russian monarch, no doubt hastened the overthrow of the 
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tottering idol. The voice of the Parisian authorities found a 

uick and cheerful echo in the bosom of the Corsican commis- 
sioner, who did not fail to use it in the furtherance of his own 
unalterable purposes. 

Several military men of high rank endeavoured to induce 
Alexander to treat with the Regency instead of the Government; 
and it is not improbable that the Emperor, who still harboured 
some friendly feelings towards Napoleon, would have given full 
way to those emotions, had not Pozzo di Borgo been at hand to 
restrain them, by representing to the irresolute potentate, that 
“the Regency is, in fact, only another term for Napoleon him- 
self, who is clearly rejected by the nation. Peace, with him, 
however hard and binding the conditions may appear at the time 
he accepts them—peace never remains with him, unbroken, after 
he is prepared for a renewal of hostilities. He whose heart sin- 
cerely desires the tranquillity of Europe must insist on the 
abrogation of the imperial power, and the removal of Napoleon.” 
This critical conference lasted two whole hours, and the Corsican 
did not quit Alexander without exacting from him a promise, 
that no negociation should be entered into with either opelom 
or his family. No sooner had he obtained that assurance than he 
hastened to the provisional ministers, and, addressing Talleyrand, 
cried, in the fulness of his joy, ‘* My dear prince, not only have 
I slain Napoleon politically, but I have just thrown the last 
shovelling of earth over his imperial corse!” ‘Thus the Corsican 
mountaineer had the heartfelt satisfaction of finding that the 
goal, to reach which he had devoted the best years of his life, 
and braced every mental and bodily nerve, was, at last, fairly in 
sight. He attained it: Ais voice rang the knell to departing 

reatness—/is hand dug the political grave of the envied 

mperor!!! What an extraordinary destiny attended the 
chequered fortunes of those two men. Born near the same spot, 
and nearly at the same time, for there was but one year’s 
difference in their ages, they both quitted their native isle 
friendless, in the broad worldly sense of the word, and almost 
destitute of aught, save their talents, and a stock of hatred equally 
shared between them. The first adventurer fought his way to 
empire, and proudly placed on his own head the most lustrous 
diadem in Europe; but forgot, in his elevation, that kings should 
ever steep the contests of private life in the waters of oblivion ; 
and employed the eo of his power to crush an individual, 
then, comparatively, a worm. Failing to destroy, he yet forced 
him to become an exile, wandering from land to land, until the 
fugitive, gliding serpent-like through each vicissitude still nearer 
to his prey, finally wove the net that brought his mighty foe to 
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earth, dashed the crown from his brow, and crippled for ever his 
political and glorious career. Up to that moment the master 
passion of revenge had concentrated in Pozzo di Borgo every 
ardent effort of his mind, and the most fervent aspirations of his 
soul. He could now, like the merchant senator commemorated 
by Lord Byron in his “ Two Foscari,” have turned to his 
ledger, and written against the deadly debt long due to him, 
** pagato”—paid. ‘The senate having proclaimed the abdication of 
Napoleon, and the recall of the Bourbon dynasty, Pozzo di Borgo 
was appointed by the allied sovereigns to acknowledge, in their 
names, at London, the accession of the Prince of Artois to the throne 
ofthe Louis’s. This commission was entrusted to its bearer, not 
only as a special mark of honour from his employers, but still 
more on account of the delicate management required in certain 
circumstances connected with its ostensible cause, which they well 
knew the subtle and persuasive powers-of the Corsican were best 
calculated to bring to a prosperous issue, by his faculties of 
cogent argument and eloquent reasoning. 

He was deputed to lay before Louis XVIII the undisguised 
state and feelings of the nation, in all its political and moral 
phases, and thus to prepare the “desired” king for the adoption 
of a form of government according with the liberal ideas of the 
day. The monarchs were perfectly aware that the ultra-royalists 
would spare neither exertion nor influence, direct or indirect, to 
induce the new sovereign to revive the offensive aristocratical 
absurdities of former ages, and thus, perhaps, produce a collision 
between the government and the governed, that might prompt 
the multitude to repent the change in their political faith, and 
return to the worship of their cast-off golden image. 

To guard against this danger was the true nature of Pozzo di 
Borgo’s present employment in an embassy of ceremony to the 
Count of Artois: At Calais he hired a vessel, and hurried im- 
mediately on board, where a singular meeting awaited him, 
affording another instance of the remarkable instability of the 
political principles and fortunes of statesmen. On entering the 
cabin a stranger begged his permission to accompany him to 
England, whither, he said, he was proceeding to meet Louis 
XVIII. “May I then ask who you are?” queried Pozzo di 
Borgo. ‘I am the Duke Larochefoucauld Liancourt” was the 
answer. ‘The astonishment of the questioner may be conceived, 
when he found that his companion was a nobleman who had not 
only injured Monsieur in the constitutional assembly, but had 
since aggravated the offence by returning to him, from the 
northern states of America, the insignia of the different orders 
received from the Count of Artois on various occasions; an 
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insult that haughty prince was the last man in the world to 
forget. The diplomatist treated him with great politeness, and 
the’ Duke, previous to his expected presentation, took great care 
to decorate himself anew with duller orders to those he had so 
heroically despised in his fit of yankee republicanism. ‘The new 
French King, however, refused to see him, while he received 
Pozzo di Borgo as a friend and benefactor. On their journey 
to the French capital the ambassador had both the desire and 
opportunity to accomplish his task, and its product was the 
declaration of St. Ouen, the foundation of the subsequent 
charter, which, despite its defects and inefficiencies, was a vast 
concession to liberty, considering it was given at a period imme- 
diately succeeding the despotism of Napoleon, and was indebted 
for its legitimate existence in France to an invasion by foreign 
potentates, equally despotic. Pozzo di Borgo, after remaining 
some time in Paris, as the representative of Russia, was sum- 
moned to the great diplomatic conference held at Vienna. 
Thence, he frequently turned a doubtful and unquiet look 
towards Elba; and, at that distance, scanned, in imagination, 
every movement of the illustrious prisoner. With presaging 
eyes, he fancied he beheld him bursting his temporary bonds, 
and, in the Assembly, vehemently pressed for his removal to some 
more remote and secure corner of the globe. Whilst the congre- 
gated statesmen were debating on the expediency of his proposi- 
tion, they were suddenly called from their speculations by the 
intelligence of Napoleon’s disembarkation in France. Pozzo di 
Borgo was the only member of the Congress whose amazement 
did not ruffle his self-possession ; he was prepared for such an 
event; his evil bodings had already reproached him for recom- 
mending a mere cage of rushes to retain the still untamed though 
captive lion. His cool comment-on the fearful news was, “ I 
know Napoleon—he will march on Paris. Qur work is before 
us. Not a moment is to be lost. He must be faced by every 
attainable force, and the last fragments of his power and popu- 
larity buried in the dust of irremediable defeat.” His exhorta- 
tion found willing hearers, and the allied powers advanced, 
without delay, in consolidated masses. Napoleon tried every 
effort, but in vain, to divide Russia and Austria, or either, from 
the coalition. Goaded by disappointment, he was provoked so far 
as to send to the Russian Emperor a copy of the secret treaty, 
formed in March 1815, between France, England, and Austria, 
against Russia; but the only effect produced by the revelation 
was the violent aversion to Talleyrand, it engendered, in the 
mind of Alexander ; an antipathy that afterwards impeded some 
important negociations, and in more than one instance broke off 
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the treaty. Pozzo di Borgo now roused all his faculties and in- 
exhaustible activity, to aid him in the final struggle with his still 
formidable adversary, and. was placed by his sovereign as the 
agent of Russia, in the Anglo-Prussian army, forming the van- 
= of the allies. Napoleon, once more like his former self, 

arted with the swiftness of lightning on the frontiers of Belgium, 
long before his approach was expected. It is notorious that 
Wellington only learnt the fact whilst amusing himself at a 
splendid ball in the palace of Lacken. ‘The British army was 
instantly in motion, and.a courier despatched to Bulow to hasten 
his march. The French made their first successful attack on 
the Prussians, under Blucher; and Wellington was, in conse- 
quence, forced to retire as far as the mountain of St. Jean, where 
he fixed his-position. ‘There Pozzo di Borgo found him rather 
anxious and restless. ‘ How long do you calculate you could 
maintain this post?” asked the former. “1 do not rely much 
on the Belgians,” replied the general; but I have with me a 
dozen regiments, English and Scotch, resting on this hill; I 
could defend myself the whole day, but Bulow must be here 
before five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

The vanguard of Bulow’s corps, in reality, showed itself at 
three o’clock, and the announcement doubly animated the un- 
flinching courage of the English, who withstood the repeated 
attacks of Napoleon with an unshaken pertinacity that decided 
the battle, though they were but indifferently supported by the 
Belgians. 

Waterloo was won, and Napoleon had quitted his last martial 
field. Was Pozzo di Borgo content? By no means; there 
were circumstances attending the victory, that, to him, allayed 
the triumph. ‘The Russians had not taken any share in that 
glorious and decisive action; indeed, at that moment, they were 
scarcely on the frontiers of Germany. In this posture of affairs, 
Wellington and Blucher might decide the fate of France without 
consulting either Russia or Austria. ‘The shrewd Corsican slept 
not. He selected a young Russian officer, serving in the 
Prussian army, and told him in confidence, “ Alexander must be 
informed of this victory within eight and forty hours; no matter 
how many horses are killed in the time, your future fortune may 
depend on it.” ‘Though wounded himself, he immediately fol- 
lowed Wellington to Paris, and resumed his portfolio, as Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuilleries, where he found, as his 
unerring sagacity had anticipated, that the star of Russia already 
“‘ paled its ineffectual fires” before the ascendant victors, and that 
he, as a minor satellite, was no longer treated by Louis X VIII 
with the same personal distinction as in 1814. The occupation’ 
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of the French capital by the two laureled generals had rendered 
them all powerful. The Cabinet of Talleyrand was formed under 
the auspices of Wellington, and both those statesmen had pre- 
viously given their support to the secret alliance, which, as 
already mentioned, had been disclosed by Napoleon to 
Alexander. 

In the subsequent political arrangements, Russia would most 
assuredly have played a very secondary part, if the arrival of 
Alexander, with 250,000 bayonets, had not entirely changed the 
aspect of the Parisian horizon. The disgust of the Russian 
Emperor to the former ambassador of Napoleon at the Court of 
Vienna (Talleyrand), was so invincible, that it was with difficulty 
he could be induced to receive even any pre/iminary proposals 
emanating from that minister. Nevertheless, France itself 
actually stood greatly in need of the interposition of Alexander, 
to protect it, in some degree, from its other friends, England, 
Prussia, and Germany, who were inclined to make a profitable 
use of their recent conquest, and drain, most exorbitantly, the 
veins of the bleeding country. The first official notes of Castle- 
reagh demanded for England no less than the cession of a series 
of fortresses along the Belgian frontier, from Calais down to 
Maubeuge; while the Germans modestly asked Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Thus embarrassed by claimants, Talleyrand turned to the 
Russian Emperor, and endeavoured to win his protection for 
France, by tempting his ambassador with an elevated post in 
the French administration. He offered to Pozzo di Borgo not 
only the ministry of the interior, but obtained for him from 
Louis XVIII the dignity of a peer of the realm. 

All these ventures, however, were wrecked at the time, on the 

neonquerable distaste of Alexander to ‘Talleyrand; and the 

mperor insisted, in the first place, that the foreign portfolio 
should be entrusted to a man of his own choice, and with whom 
he could treat in mutual confidence. He named the Duke of 
Richelieu, —designated him as the best Frenchman, and a most 
sincere and honest man. ‘Talleyrand was obliged to yield, and 
a new cabinet was constructed under the presidency of Richelieu. 
From that hour the Russian ascendancy soared above all compe- 
tition, and from its delegated throne controlled all public affairs. 
Alexander assumed the character of a mediator, perhaps umpire, 
in all the political transactions of that period, and exercised his 
powers very favourably for France, whose national integrity, 
situated as it is in the centre of Europe, the Russian cabinet 
deemed most essential to the interests of their own country, in 
case of a collision with other sovereignties. The influence of 
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Pozzo di Borgo naturally increased with that of his liege lord, 
nor was France any loser by either. The general treaty of peace, 
harsh and oppressive as its provisions proved, might have been 
much more so, had its terms been dictated by England and 
Prussia only. There is extant a letter of Richelieu, relative to 
the subject, which reflects great credit on that minister’s 
patriotism and heart. It is ino November 21, 1815, and says— 

“ All is completed. More dead than alive I yesterday affixed my 
signature to the cruel treaty. True, I had sworn not to dishonour my 
name, and so told the king, but that unhappy prince conjured me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to forsake him. From that instant all hesitation 
was atan end. I feel confident that no man would have acted other- 
wise in my place, and that the salvation of France, which was suc- 
cumbing under the yoke hardened upon her, required the sacrifice. 
The liberation of our country, I am assured, will commence to-morrow, 
and be gradually accomplished. RicuE.i£vu.” 

By this dictated treaty, France resigned a few possessions on 
the frontiers, and was to continue occupied by foreign troops 
until it paid the last instalment of the 700 millions of francs, due 
to the allied powers for the vast expenses incurred by them in 
the war of liberation; but, after all, it preserved itself distinct 
and undivided, retained Alsace and Lorraine, and maintained its 


rank as a mighty and extensive kingdom. Alexander, on quittin 
Paris, gave instructions to Pozzo di Borgo to support the I one 
government in all the true interests of their country. But the 
court royalist party soon began to abuse the rights recovered for 
them abroad. The nage A of the royal white standard was sullied 


by its partizans. In the parliament the Bourbonites and Re- 
publicans embraced the most opposite, and each the most ultra, 
views ; on the one hand threatening the introduction of un- 
mitigated despotism; on the other, publishing the advent of 
democracy, if not of anarchical ‘‘ order-orderless.” At this con- 
juncture, it was the pen of Pozzo di Borgo that drew up, with 
the approbation of De Cazes or Richelieu, the ordinance of the 
5th of September, and even laid it before Louis XVIII. This 
ordinance seasonably reconducted the Restoration into the pru- 
dent path of moderate measures. ‘The salutary results that 
crowned the counsels of Pozzo di Borgo could not fail to establish 
the wisdom of his political views, and, at the same time, neces- 
sarily extend the sphere of his influence, which he continued to 
exert for the welfare of France. His intercession, principally, 
prevailed on Alexander and Wellington to relieve the nation 
from several rigorous stipulations in the late treaty, concerning 
the heavy contributions, and the occupation of the territory by 
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foreign forces. On this point, it must be confessed that rumour 
has not scrupled to attribute his services on the occasion to 
motives not wholly disinterested; and date the origin of his pre- 
sent immense fortune, and large possessions, from the success of 
his negociations at that period. : 

Whether this particular scandal be true or false, all the world 
knows that gratifications to ambassadorial agents are neither un- 
common, nor, in the circles where they circulate, considered as 
iniquitous, and that they even form a legal chapter in the —_ 
of constitutional countries, under the euphonious title of “ diplo- 
matic gifts ;” to say nothing of the kindred items of secret service 
money. After the congress of Aix la Chapelle, where the full 
emancipation of France was effected, Alexander became visibly 
alarmed at the indications of democracy which manifested them- 
selves throughout Europe. During his short sojourn in Paris, 
on the close of the congress, he frequently conversed with Louis 
XVIII on the wide-spread disturbances and tumultuous erup- 
tions, especially in the German universities; and the instructions 
he gave to Pozzo di Borgo, before his departure, were of a 
nature to repress, rather than raise the liberal party. Hardly 
had the Emperor left Paris, when a new cabinet was formed 
under the presidency of Desolles. Pozzo di Borgo refrained 
from attacking, publicly, the principles of the new ministry, until 
liberalism became associated with assassination, and the Duke de 
Berri fell by the dagger of Louvel. Then, unable to control 
his indignation, he strongly expressed his sentiments, with a 
feeling that was supported by the whole diplomatic body. Alex- 
ander had not deceived himself in his apprehensions. ‘The spirit 
of revolution extended its visitations, and under different shapes, 
and characteristic modifications, passed through the whole of 
Europe. In Germany, Republican agitations were carried on 
by the students of the universities, that led to the assassination of 

otzebue. In Russia, dissatisfaction broke out in the Imperial 
military guards. The same spirit showed itself in England 
among the working classes; and in France, in the grammar 
schools. Naples, Piedmont, and Spain, had already forced upon 
their kings new constitutions and other liberal novelties; and 
there was scarcely a state or province where the people did not 
remind their governors, in rather forcille terms, of the liberal 
promises held out to them during the impending perils of war. 
These appearances, however, of a general revolution, were 
speedily banished by the wand of power, and the evanescent 
semblances served only to call forth more oppressive and coercive 
spells from the menaced monarchs. 

At the sight of danger the holy alliance renewed its ties of 
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friendship, some of which time had begun to loosen. In France, 
the administration ‘of the liberal Richelieu passed from him into 
the tyrannous hands of Corbiére and Villéle, and Pozzo di 
Borgo was forced, by the stern will of his Emperor, to give his 
support, not only to that cabinet, but to the invasion of Pied- 
mont, by the Austrians, and the asserted urgency of a French 
expedition into Spain, the results of the congresses of 'Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona. Ferdinand VII had been reseated on his 
throne, and Alexander, who certainly possessed a just claim on 
the gratitude of that prince, accordingly, took good means to tax 
it for his own advantage. England need not be told that it was 
ever the aim and ambitiom of Russia to attain influence and 
weight in the south of Europe, at the expense of Great Britain ; 
and to forward those ends, Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to 
Madrid to pave the way for the cabinet of Zea, who had been 
ae to the Russian interests during his long residence at St. 

etersburgh as the consul-general for Spain. ‘The ambassador 
fulfilled his instructions to the letter. Foodionna dismissed his 
confessor, Saez, and the chosen of the Czar came in his place. 
Thus commenced the close alliance of the two courts, whose har- 
mony was only interrupted 7 the death of Ferdinand, and the 
re-action which followed it. Pozzo di Borgo returned to Paris 
at the time when the Restoration began to indulge in serious 
follies. 

The military promenade of the Duke of Angouleme across 
the Pyrenees, had mentally intoxicated the cabinet, which no 
longer believed in the existence of any danger, and began to 
harass the nation with unpopular laws, apparently uncalled for, 
except by the sheer wanton exuberance of power. At this 
period the influence of the Russian Ambassador had totally 
vanished, and all Pozzo di Borgo could do, or did, was to ob- 
serve, shrug his shoulders, and indulge himself in forming a sort 
of drawing-room opposition. He was heard one day, in the 
course of discussion on the diminution of the public rent, to ob- 
serve, ‘The King of France is resolved to be the richest prince 
of Europe, but I fear he will have to live on his accumulated 
wealth in exile. I greatly apprehend the approach of some 
terrible catastrophe, for never were civil rights assailed with 
impunity.” 

After the death of Alexander, his brother Nicholas succeeded, 
not only to the throne, but to the opinions and sympathies of his 
predecessor. Nesselrode remained at the head of the cabinet, 
and Pozzo di Borgo continued ambassador in Paris. ‘Two years 
afterwards, when Charles X formed the government of Mar- 
tignac, Pozzo di Borgo exerted himself to bring into the 
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ministry Count de la Ferronaye, then French Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh. It was then of great consequence to Russia to 
have in the foreign department, at Paris, a high official devoted 
to her interests. By the convention of the 6th of July, 1827, the 
independence of Greece was resolved on. Russia had deeply 
wounded both the pride and importance of the Porte, and the 
investment of Wallachia and Moldavia soon produced an open 
breach between the two nations. ‘The Russian Ambassador 
quitted Constantinople, and the war, which became inevitable, 
might have led to very momentous results for Russia, had Great 
Britain declared for Turkey, and embraced her cause with 
zealous earnestness. 

The instructions Pozzo di Borgo received on the occasion 
from Nesselrode, were framed to induce the French govern- 
ment to co-operate with Russia in the east; or, at all events, 
should the ministry evince a stubborn indisposition to take an 
active share in the war, then to prevail on them to guarantee an 
armed neutrality, and thus keep, in case of need, an effective 
check on both England and Austria. ‘To recompense France 
for conditions so advantageous to Russia, the latter detailed plans 
of procuring for her ally, from Holland and Prussia, the cession 
of the provinces bordering the Rhine. Either these visions 
appeared to the French cabinet mere castles in the air, or 
from some other causes, the negociations melted away, in 
fair words, momentary projects and nugatory offers. In the 
meantime, the march of the Russian hordes was not signalized 
by either its rapidity of progress, or accompanying success. The 
situation of Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, in Paris, became uneasy 
and critical. All reports on the subject spoke only of the alleged 
defeats sustained by the Russian army; but the Emperor’s am- 
bassador never for a moment wavered in his confident opinion 
that the enterprise would terminate prosperously ; and he re- 
peatedly exclaimed, “ Patience, my friends, patience! The road 
may be difficult and dangerous, but be assured, we shall find our 
way to Constantinople!” At the end of twelve months the 
Russian vanguard appeared before the gates of the Grand 
Signior’s city ! 

Again a change took place in the councils of France, and the 
cabinet was remodelled under the presidency of Prince Polignac, 
who was devoted, with heart, head, and hand, to the court of St. 
James’s. Pozzo di Borgo, with his accustomed power of political 
augury, early foresaw the approach of those tragical scenes which 
were really presented in July 1830. Previous to that epoch, 
he despatched courier after courier to his own court, plainly 
prognosticating the pending and unavoidable denouement of the 
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acting royal and ministerial drama, His missives spoke with. 
such a profound certainty of the advancing disasters, that the 
Russian Repu communicated his apprehensions to Mortemart, 
then the French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and abruptly 
told him, “ Your king is committing great follies. Very well! 
He is certainly at liberty to do as he pleases in his own dominions 
at present; but so much the worse for him, hereafter, if mis- 
fortune follows his persistance in error. Tell him that the foreign 
powers will not support him. ‘The torch of discord shall not be 
lighted throughout Europe, to save obstinate blindness from the 
consequences of a deserved fall !” The ordinances which led to 
the concluding explosion and Finis did not reach the knowledge 
of Pozzo di Borgo until the 25th of July, late in the evening, at 
a private party, and as a piece of private news; but when the 
appeared on the succeeding day, in the Moniteur, imbued with 
all the insolence and venom of despotism, and he found that the 
ministers were devoid of even the precautionary prudence of 
backing their bravados with an armed and ready soldiery, he 
could not restrain his amazement at their mingled presumption 
and weakness. ‘ How!” exclaimed he, “you undertake a 
strife with the nation without troops? Without being prepared 
to fortify the bridges? Without a single preliminary measure 
that may enable you to enforce your decrees, or to defend vour- 
selves?” * All is quiet,” was the reply. ‘Quiet! Yes! to- 
day, the sky is serene; to-morrow, its repose may be broken by 
the thunder of musketry ; and the next morning, I shall, perhaps, 
be obliged to demand my passport.” All the diplomatists were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. None of them, up to the 
28th of July, had received any official communication from 
Polignac. ‘The ambassadors were left in the dark, to decide on 
their choice in this dilemma. 

They therefore assembled at the Hotel of Pozzo di Borgo, to 
determine their wisest course. ‘The Russian Ambassador was of 
opinion, that the passing events had not yet assumed a suffi- 
ciently conclusive character to justify any act that might commit 
the sovereigns, whom their ambassadors represented. He ad- 
vised them to await the issue of the struggle, without taking any 
public official step, unless the government should be shaken in 
its legitimate foundations. They unanimously assented, and 
agreed to adhere to his recommendation, at least whilst 
Charles X refrained from addressing to them any formal state 
document, imperatively requiring as solemn a reply. The 
couriers were charged with despatches to their respective courts, 
importuning for clear instructions at this singular crisis, and 
generally blaming the last acts of the royal government, as so 
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stated, in a circular communication to the several foreign diplo- 
matists, the motives which had influenced the Duke of Orleans 
to accept the lieutenancy of the kingdom. ‘The Duke, he said, 
was actuated by stern necessity, in his receival of a provisional 
regency, to maintain the integrity of government, and preserve 
the legitimate rights of the Bourbons—himself boasting that 
name: thus raising a bulwark against revolutionary violence, 
and at the same time allaying the storm. At this period too, 
strong efforts were made to obtain from Charles X and his 
son a public and ostensibly voluntary abdication. ‘The Orleans 
manoeuvre was so dexterously dressed, and bore so fair an ap- 
pearance, that the foreign diplomatists saw no reason for demand- 
ing their passports. Indeed, they found themselves treated with 
far more deference and respect by the new government, than 
previously by the favourites of St. Cloud. Pozzo di Borgo 
approved of the court expedient, which he declared well-managed. 
But when the Lieutenant of France was proclaimed King of the 
French, the Russian ambassador’s continuance at, or departure 
from, Paris, became a question of consequence. ‘The ayes pre- 
vailed, and he was persuaded to wait for instructions from his 
court, while Louis Philippe wrote an autograph epistle to 
Nicholas, in which he described himself as having been com- 
pelled by lamentable events to ascend the vacant throne of his 
ancestors. ‘The cold reply given by Nicholas to the apologetic 
letter, evidently showed his disapproval of the entire transaction. 
The Belgian revolution, which immediately followed that of the 
French, of course, served to aggravate, in the mind of Nicholas, 
the example of la jeune France ; and a plan of offensive opera- 
tions was already honhad out in St. Petersburgh, by which the 
Polish army was to form the vanguard of the great host, intended 
to chastise Louis Philippe. Pozzo di Borgo had even received 
instructions to hold himself in readiness to quit Paris at a day’s 
notice. But as fortune willed, the Polish insurrection broke 
out furiously at Warsaw, and the Russian emperor directed his 
ambassador to stay where he was, and, by temporizing, prevent 
any intervention on the part of France. 

This proved one of the most trying labours ever committed to 
the Corsican’s art throughout his Yong diplomatic life. The 
Polish cause had awakened the sympathy of all generous minds, 
and especially in France, where the popular classes of Paris were 
excited to such a degree, as to threaten the government with a 
new rising. The fermented indignation of the people at length 
actually began to vent itself in open acts of violence against the 
representative of the autocrat. A turbulent multitude assembled 
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one evening before his hotel, with loud cries of “ Vive les 
Polonais! A bas les Russes!” which were accompanied by 
showers of stones, shattering the windows. In this exigence, 
the whole of his retinue surrounded Pozzo di Borgo, and en- 
treated him to send for his passports, and secure his safety ; his 
reply was——“‘ The situation of the Emperor is difficult enough 
already; it must not be rendered more so by an untimely rup- 
ture with France. This commotion is daring, but not danger- 
ous, and satisfaction will be tendered for the insult. A vulgar 
riot is not an act of state. We are accredited, not to the 
canaille, but to the constitutional authority.” Next day the 
Minister of the Interior paid him a visit, with every apology on 
the part of the government; and soon after a guard of safety was 
stationed before the ambassadorial hotel. Could the notes issued 
from the French cabinet on the Polish question, in passing through 
various hands and processes, have assumed the mild manner of 
friendly remonstrance, rather than the bearing of hostile threats ? 
It is certain that they seemed not to affect the Corsican arch- 
politician with any emotion, beyond the most soothing senti- 
ments, On all — he was prepared with an answer. “ Let 
us first,” he blandly said, “ give time to my court to restore peace- 
ful order in Poland. Then we establish a regular intercourse 
on the details of the subject, and our negociations will be easy.” 
They were. No sooner had the innumerable masses of Nicholas 
effectually quelled the Polish patriots, than Pozzo di Borgo’s 
diplomatic style became equally brief and lucid; he declared 
that “ His master, the emperor, would never permit any foreign 
government to interfere in the public or private management of 
his states, and that none but himself could claim a right to decide 
on the destiny of his subjects.” ‘This note remained unanswered, 
but the tender mercies of the emperor towards his subjected 
Poles, speak in a voice that may yet be heard ! 

Strong and tenacious in his aversion to the Royalty sprung 
from July, Nicholas now instructed Pozzo di Borgo to indicate 
imperial estrangement, by a coldness approaching to disrespect. 
He was to absent himself from court, and on particular occa- 
sions, when the members of the diplomatic corps usually tendered 
their personal congratulations at the Royal Chateau, he was 
charged to plead indisposition, and seek the benefit of country air. 

In this case, duty and inclination were rather at variance, and 
Pozzo di Borgo was so much attached to the Parisian circles, 
that he tried his utmost to effect a good understanding between 
the two courts. In all his official reports, he placed the proceed- 
ings of the quasi-legitimate government in the best possible 
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light, and indeed carried his favourable exposition of French 
affairs to such an extent, that he drew on himself the suspicions 
of his court, which no longer either required or wished a con- 
tinuance of his tranquil views and conciliatory agency. Petty 
diplomatic aspirants, therefore, were secretly dispatched from 
St. Petersburgh, to watch the movements of the Corsican, and 
discover the foreign policy of France. 

New difficulties, however, soon arose, that rendered the farther 
exercise of Pozzo di Borgo’s flexile talents indispensably necessary 
in their present field. War was on the point of recommencing 
betwixt Russia and the Porte. The alliance formed by the 
subtle Talleyrand between France and England, might become 
troublesome to the designs of Russia. ‘lhe ambassador was 
consequently released from his political seclusion, and permitted 
to shine again at court, thus tacitly intimating to Louis Philippe 
that the Emperor was now sufficiently satisfied with his conduct 
to include him in the confidential orb of cotemporary sovereigns. 

Pozzo di Borgo was even authorized to mention the possible 
union of a princess nearly related to the Emperor, with an here- 
ditary prince of France. As it was always a darling project at 
the Tuilleries to intermarry the sovereign’s sons into the royal 
families of Europe, there can be no doubt that such a proposal 
highly flattered the younger line of the Bourbons; and the 
Russian despot was in consequence allowed to carry his ambitious 
views into the East, without incurring an inquisitive gaze from 
the French cabinet, who purposely closed their eyes, and covertly 
aided the aggressions of Russia by their negligence and supine- 
ness. How, indeed, could they intermeddle with a friendly 
Emperor, who was presently to be bound to France by kindred 
ties? But when the mutual volume of politics was subsequently 
reopened at the article “ marriage,” Pozzo di Borgo having, in 
the meanwhile, maturely weighed the proprieties, gave his 
judgment, that a parity of national interests should ever con- 
stitute the chief ingredient in an alliance between governments, 
matrimonial unions forming but an inferior knot in the mighty 
fastenings of society. He, nevertheless, did not doubt that 
Russia would always feel honoured by proposals of intermar- 
riages with princes of the ancient race of the Bourbons. The 
King of the Barricades had already grown too unpopular with 
his own nation, to alienate so potent a power as Russia by any 
show of resentment, and Louis Philippe found it advisable to 
pocket the affront, and ally himself, afterwards, with the family 
of Nicholas (through the house of Wurtemberg) despite the 
Emperor's dissent. 

After the conclusion of the Oriental war, Pozzo di Borgo was 
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commissioned to visit London, and ascertain the precise state of 
affairs in the cabinet of St. James’s. Having prevented France 
from taking any share in opposing the strides of Russia, he was 
now to sound the depths of the Tory party in England, and 
learn whether there was any likelihood of their regaining power ; 
and though the resident and accredited ambassador of Russia was 
then Prince Lieven, (or, as the wicked world buzzed, the Princess 
Lieven) yet more consequence was attached by the court of St. 
Petersburgh to the services of the wily Corsican, whom it was 
difficult to deceive, than to the easy and too honest German. 
Pozzo di Borgo neither visited nor associated but very slightly 
with any of the Whig statesmen ; he principall limited. his con- 
ferences to his Grace of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, who 
were the leading organs of Toryism on all foreign questions. 
The two veteran champions (in war and diplomacy) of the great 
alliance against “ the common foe,” Wellington and Pozzo di 
Borgo, in their first interviews recalled to memory, after an in- 
terval of eighteen years, many interesting events and — 
anecdotes, which naturally enough led to a revival of those old 
companionable feelings of friendship, on which, perhaps, the 
tooth of time had somewhat preyed. 

Hopes were, at that period, entertained by the Tories of the 
Duke of Wellington’s recall to the supreme councils; but those 
dreams were soon broken; for a few months later, the quadruple 
alliance was formed, by which France became more closely 
united with the Whig ministry, and the ministry itself more 
popular and powerful. Conscious that the views and opinions of 
the Whig party were inimical to those encroachments on the 
rights of other nations, inseparable from their ambitious aims of 
unceasing aggrandizement for their own, the Russian cabinet 
now found it more than ever necessary to place as ambassador at 
the British court an agent fully capable of penetrating and coun- 
teracting, by plausible subtlety and pliant skill, the plans of the 
English government for crossing their wide-spread schemes. 
It was scarcely possible to find a man better qualified for the 
task than he whose diplomatic generalship had hitherto never 
been foiled in the service of his adopted land. How far his 
manceuvres have succeeded even with matter-of-fact John Bull, 
may be judged from the inactivity of the ministry, though yet 
termed Whigs, in their opposition to any of the various masked 
intrigues carried on by restless Russia. His appointment to the 
embassy of England was accepted with great reluctance ; debi- 
litated by age and illness, Pozzo di Borgo cherished the hope of 
closing his earthly career in Paris; in whose lively salons alone 
he appears to recover all his youthful energies, and displays 
talents of the first order. 
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In familiar intercourse, his language, which is at first reserved 
and cold, gradually becomes more animated, eloquent, and even 
oratorical. He then exhibits all the vivid fancy peculiar to the 
natives of the south, and the Corsican accent in conversation adds 
effect to his wit and keen satire. But those who wish to open 
his heart, and elicit his sentiments as a man, divested of his 
diplomatic habits, have only to introduce the recollection of his 
parental mountains, and lead him back to Corte; he will then 
relate all the history of Paoli and the general convention of the 
pastoral people; his gestures then become animated, and his eye 
flashes forth the olden rays of boyish patriotism. In short, you 
no longer see in him the worldly diplomatist, but the national 
mountaineer. His wit is neither so easy nor so caustic as that of 
Talleyrand, but more genuine and dignified. Altogether, his 
disposition is of a more serious cast; he never sports with the 
principles he professes, but acts up to them in their full extent, 
as a self-imposed and solemn duty. His peculiar skill does not 
lie in attacking or refuting the opinions of others, but in giving 
them imperceptibly a direction favorable to his own views. 

His memory though inexhaustible, is nevertheless no magazine 
of anecdotes, like that of the Bishop of Autun. It may be called 
a reservoir of annals. Indeed, his mind is so completely stored 
with memoirs, that they flow from his lips, as it were, with every 
respiration. He is the breathing history of his age, and may be 
most advantageously consulted on all political points connected 
with it, for he is one of the few living men who have witnessed 
the entire career of Napoleon, and every event linked with his 
fortunes. He, too, has viewed the mighty scenes with an eye and 
in a spirit very different from the general biographers of that 
mundane prodigy, who, in the chronicles of the universe, still is, 
and ever will be, until the final crush of worlds, “ himself 
alone !” 





Art. II.—I. Die Religion der Rimer nach den Quellen 
dargestellt ven ¥. A, Hartung. The Religion of the Romans 
sketched from its Sources. By I. A. Hartung. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Erlangen. 1836. 

2. R. H. Klausen, Phil. Dris. in universitate Fridericia 
Wilhelmia Rhenana Professoris publici, de Carmine Fratrum 
Arvalium liber ad patrem Theoph. Ern. Klausen cett. 
solemnia expleti per quinquaginta annos muneris celebrantem. 
8vo. Bonne. 1836. 
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3. Rudimenta Linguze Umbrice ex Inscriptionibus antiquis 
enodata. Scripsit Dr. G. F. Grotefend, Lyceei Hannoverani 
Director. IV. Particulas. 4to. Hannoverse. 1835-1837. 

4. De Morum in Virgilii 4neide habitu. Scripsit Dr. Lau- 
rentius Lersch. 8vo. Bonne. 1836. 

5. De Originibus historiz Romanxe seu de antiquissimis 
carminibus historicis, de legibus regiis atque de commentariis 
regum scripsit Christianus Petersen, Ph. Dr. et Philologiee 
classicee Prof. publ. in Gymnasio Hamburgensium academico. 
4to. Hamburgi. 1835. 

6. Jus Pontificium der Rémer. Von K. D. Hillmann. 8vo. 
Bonn. 1836. 

7. Uber Begriff und Wesen der riimischen Omen und iiber 
dessen Beziechung zum Privatrechte. Von Joh. Fallati, Doctor 
der Rechte. On the Notion and Nature of the Roman Omen, 
and its reference to law. By F. Fallati, Doctor inlaw. 8vo. 
Tubingen. 1836. 

8. Grundlinien zur Geschichte der Verfalls der rimischen 
Staatsreligion bis auf die Zeit des August. Line litterarhis- 
torische Abhandlung, von Dr. Leopold Krahner. Historical 
Outline of the Decline of the Public Religion of Rome down to 
the time of Augustus. A Treatise for Literary History, by 
Dr. L. Krakner. (A Programme of the Principal Latin 
School at Halle, published by Dr. M. Schmidt, Rector of the 
same, 16th March 1837.) 4to. Halle. 1837. 

] E have introduced to the notice of our readers a number of 
books written, on subjects intimately connected, in the 

same country, and almost during the same year. We can, how- 
ever, assert that they were composed without any intercourse of 
the authors, who did not even know the intention of their fellow 
writers. The second only has referred to the first in some notes 
added after it had been completed, and it is itself mentioned in 
the last part of the third. ‘They all have arisen out of the want 
generally felt of satisfactory treatises on the subject. But they 
do not all follow the same method. In the first, an attempt has 
been made to describe the whole religious system of ancient 

Rome. The testimonies which the writers, and particularly the 

poets of Rome, furnish upon the matter, are declared to be of a 

very different value, because the writer believes the genuine 

Roman character to have been destroyed during the war of Han- 

nibal, and to have been almost forgotten in the age of Varro, 

Virgil, and Ovid. Therefore, he pays very little attention to 

those notices, which he thinks unsuitable to the general character 

of the system: nor does he, if different accounts of the same 

object are given, usually examine whether they can be united 

with each other. He rather considers most of the accounts to be 
VOL. 1V.—NO. Vil. D 
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only the result of mistakes and unsuccessful attempts to explain 
ceremonies, the real meaning of which had been lost. The 
principles of the second work are directly opposed to this and to 
the common prejudice, that Roman poetry is hardly any thing 
more than a translation of Greek ideas into Latin verse, It is 
founded upon the observation, that a more wt enquiry shows, 
in Virgil, Propertius, and Ovid, in Catullus, Lucretius, and even 
in Horace, a multitude of peculiar opinions, that either are 
perfectly unknown to the Greeks, or, at least, are delivered in a 
certain mode of reasoning which differs most distinctly from that 
of any Greek author, and of course will be discovered to be 
indigenous to Italy, and especially to Latium. Accordingly, the 
attempt is made to unravel these peculiar ideas, to separate them 
from the Greek, and to restore the dignity of real poets to the 
most eminent writers of the age of Augustus, by discovering in 
their works the traces of popular feeling and prejudice, upon 
which poetry ought always to be founded. ‘The influence of the 
Greek religion is acknowledged to have changed many native 
opinions, but not to have utterly destroyed their Roman or 
Italian character. The most ancient inhabitants of Italy belonged 
to the same family of nations which is found in Greece and on 
the western coast of Asiaminor. Among these, the various tribes 
who lived near the sea more particularly resembled each other : 
those who dwelt in the mountains were distinguished by a 
peculiar character. Both in Greece and Italy these mountaineers 
occupied the lower part of the country, and subdued the in- 
habitants. This revolution in Greece is called the migration of 
the Heraclide and the transformation of the Pelasgi into the 
Hellenes: in Italy we observe the same in the history of the 
Tyrrheni, Siculi and Dauni, who were overpowered by the 
aborigines, by the Osci and Ausones.' Although by these events 
Italy and Greece received new and, in many respects, distinct 
characters, there was yet preserved enough of their original 
features by which their relationship could be recognized. It was 
this relationship that prevented the civilization of Italy from 
gaining its perfection until it had united to itself that of Greece, 
which had been developed at an earlier period, and which saved 
the peculiar character of the Roman religion from destruction, 
when it adopted the legends and fables of the Greeks. The gods 
of Greece were too nearly akin to the gods of Italy to be excluded 
from the sympathies and the devotion of the Romans: the concep- 
tion of Apollo, in itself so beautiful, was yet not so foreign to the 





(1) See Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. i. p. 69, 71, seq. 87, seq. Hallische All- 
gemeine Encyklopadie von Ersch und Gruber, fortgesetzt von Meier und Kiimtz.— 
Art. Osker. 
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inhabitants of Latium as to be rejected by them, although they had 
not been accustomed to contemplate and worship the deity in the 
same form: the conception of Hermes was so elegant and 
refined, so full of life and poetical ornament, that they gladly 
adopted the fables respecting him, in order to embellish their 
native Mercury, the offspring of a much less vigorous fancy. 
However, in introducing the legends and opinions of Greek 
poetry, the Romans did by no means forget their own. It is 
curious to observe how the distinguished poets in the age of 
Ceesar and Augustus are governed by native opinion in receiving 
and treating those, which they admire in the sublime works of 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. These national ideas, these 
popular prejudices, though much more injured by philosophical 
and rhetorical reasoning, which came to Rome together with 
Greek poetry, do not totally disappear before the flame of 
youthful vigour dies away in the poetry of Italy. It could not 
but die, when, in the disgusting time of Elagabalus, Italy was 
overwhelmed by the hideous confusion of Asiatic superstitions ; 
when the habit of speaking and writing Latin was lost in Latium 
itself; and when the sickly cant of Greek phrases was the only 
method by which a fashionable Roman could give utterance to 
opinions —- perverse. ; 

Accordingly, the right we of discovering the true character of 
the Roman religion, the real meaning of particular opinions and 
ceremonies, will not be by choosing one among different reports, 
but by endeavouring to unite them under their common point of 
view. ‘This is the means by which the author of the work we 
speak of seeks to discover the —_—— of the ceremonies per- 
formed by the Fratres Arvales, as well as of the verses which 
they sung in the temple of their goddess. ‘These verses belong 
to a very early period of Roman history; though in their present 
form they seem not to have been written prior to the .age of 
Sylla. Most of the words are easy to be understood; some 
others are doubtful, though all are not far removed from the 
Latin language of that time, which is familiar to us. 

The inquiry into the ancient forms of the Latin tongue can 
not be conducted except by comparing it with the other 
languages of Italy. A young German scholar, Dr. Henop, has 
recently published a treatise on the dialect of the Sabines (de 
lingua Sabina, Altonee, 1837). 

We expect an excellent work, on the language of the Osci, 
from a professor at Berlin. A considerable number of the 
monuments written on that of the Umbri has been explained by 
M. Grotefend in the work which stands third in our list. ‘These 
monuments are of the highest importance, because they them- 
selves contain prayers and invocations to Italian gods. No one 

n2 
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can peruse these treatises and not confess that many single words 
and grammatical forms of the Umbric language have been really 
discovered by M. Grotefend. 

In the treatise which stands fourth at the head of our article, 
an attempt is made to point out the Roman customs and ceremo- 
nies which are exhibited by Virgil. Its motto is taken from 
Statius, who thus praises the Emperor Septimius :— 


Non sermo Peenus, non habitus tibi: 
Externa non mens: Italus, Italus. 


Abundance of matter of the same kind might be added to that 
which has been collected here. 

The commentaries of the Roman kings, which form a part of 
the fifth work, and which we owe to Dr. Petersen, known by his 
learned inquiries into the system of the Stoics, are important for 
the history of the Roman religion, because all the sacred laws and 
ceremonies of the Pontiffs were derived from those of Numa. 
No religion of antiquity can be justly explained, but by com- 

aring and illustrating together the fables and ceremonies which 
stated to it. It was, therefore, even in this respect, a useful 
undertaking to collect and interpret the various testimonials con- 
cerning the latter ; ae the design of the author is rather to 
inquire into the sources of our knowledge of political history. In 
distinguishing the institutions derived from the several Roman 
kings, he goes so far as to ascribe historical existence even to 
Romulus (whose name he conjectures to have been a surname of 
more than one Roman king) and to Numa. M. Hartung, on the 
contrary, believes not only the names of Tullus Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius, but even that of Tarquin to be merely alle- 
gorical. Historical criticism, as it advances, may confirm many 
parts of Roman history which have been suspected, while, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that many illustrious individuals, 
who really existed, have, in poetical ages, and in times of a lively 
religious feeling, received a symbolic character by being treated 
in popular tales and songs; yet both writers seem to have 
exceeded the dangerous limits of liberal and sober reasoning. 
This fault is by no means frequent in the inquiries of Dr. 
Petersen. The benefits which we have received from his 
researches on the books of the Pontiffs, will be enhanced by com- 
paring them with those of Dr. Hillmann respecting their 
authority in political and judicial affairs. 

The seventh treatise contains an inquiry into the origin and 
proper sense of the word omen, which is shewn to be the term for 
every profane word, turned by a hearer to a prognostic of future 
events; and on the authority ascribed to such a prognostic in 
Roman laws and judicial sentences. As all these were most 
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closely connected with religion, the subject is well chosen. ‘The 
enquiry demonstrates no ordinary degree of diligence and saga- 
city, though we think it would have been still more advantageous 
in explaining the character of the Roman religion to refer less 
to a certain system of modern philosophy, which, however excel- 
lent in itself, will always prove dangerous when applied to his- 
torical and philological researches. 

The systems of Ennius, of the supreme pontiff Qu. Mucius 
Sceevola, and of M. Terentius Varro, concerning the Roman 
theology, are developed in the eighth treatise on our list. The 
author acknowledges a political belief in = religion to have 
coexisted with the attempt to explain its doctrines in a historical 
or philosophical manner, undertaken by individuals in the last 
centuries of the Roman republic. _ He shows, how both are 
united in the mind of Ennius without destroying each other ; 
how philosophical reasoning begins to encroach upon public 
faith; and how Scezevola seeks to re-establish the doctrines of the 
latter, by separating it entirely from the religion of poets and 
ese eg This was a vain attempt, because the national 
eeling and character had fallen more and more into decay. 
Varro proves the deities of public faith, if justly considered, to 
answer entirely to the religious wants of individuals, even in the 
age of cultivated and refined philosophy. 

We think that the religious system of the ancients will be 
most forcibly illustrated by investigating a particular branch of 
it. We will therefore insert our researches on a most interesting 
subject of Roman mythology. 

Tue Parca, or F'ata.—There can scarcely be found an arti- 
cle of Roman religion, the history of which shows so evidently 
its general tendency, as that of the Parce. ‘The poets of the 
classical age have all celebrated them in their songs. Beings, 
supposed to govern fate, have been worshipped in ancient times, 
but they were not looked upon with any particular devotion: 
nor were they then introduced into fablesor mythology. All the 
importance ascribed to the notion of fate was founded upon the 
idea of its being established by the great gods, the conception of 
which is to be derived from contemplating the qualities of god 
in a sensible and anthropomorphical form. In Greece the ori- 
ginal notion of fate was different: the sisters, who were employed 
in allotting it, were as much adored in temples as they were 
celebrated in fable, though far less than many other allegorical 
—. These opinions and legends were received by the 

oman poets, who made use of them in adorning the correspond- 
ing figures, which they found in their own country. By uniting 
these different elements, and by enlivening those which they 
borrowed from the Greeks with other domestic ideas of kindred 
Roman deities, they raised the figures of their weird sisters to a 
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degree of activity and gear individuality to which they never 
attained in Greece.*? Nor would they have obtained it in Roman 
literature, had not the interest which the Romans took in the 
gods of olden tradition, been long gradually on the decline. 

The beings, which in Greece ruled the decrees of fate, were 
merely allegorical. Whatever existed, the Greeks supposed to 
have had a share in what is produced by Earth, the general 
mother of all. They ante that every element, every force, 
even every quality and every portion of it, to have been animated 
by a soul, the character of which corresponded exactly to the 
nature of the matter. Such a soul was attributed even to time.’ 
The same was believed respecting the destiny of each being. 
Such a destiny was called poipa: the same name was given 
to the soul which animated it. Every one had his * aap 
the number of these souls was not less than that of the destinies 
themselves. But every multitude of infinite variety is considered 
according to the fundamental proportion of the triple number ; 
as three Muses, three Hores, three Graces, three Furies, three 
Moirai, are supposed; the names of which are taken from their 
qualities, that are to be ascribed to the portion of every body. In 
each there is an internal connexion, to which is referred what- 
ever happens to the person: this connexion, when considered like 
spinning or weaving leads to the name of Clotho. In the same 
+ there is a certain peculiarity observed in regarding how 
its single events are brought together by chance: this swam. Tarn 
is named Lachesis, the proper expression for obtaining a lot., 
It depends not on the will of man, either to avoid any of. these 
chances or to obtain what is not suitable for the internal con- 
nexion of his share: this unavoidableness of destiny gives rise 
to the name of Atropos. 

These beings watch over the individual destinies of gods, men, 
and beasts, even of plants and stones: they watch their boundaries: 
they are merely active in the boundaries themselves, without any 
free will and arbitrary choice. Therefore, even participles of 
the passive gender may be employed as their general names: the 
personified Moira (and Aisa) very often is called the Attributed, 
Pepromene, Heimarmene: because she is nothing but the spirit, 
which is active in the attributed destiny. The attributing origin 





(2) The name of the weird sisters, as well as of the weird elves, the weird lady of the 
woods (Percy’s reliques, 3-220), contains the very root, which is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon vyrd, the old German wurt, wéwurt, wurth, wurdh, the Scandinavian urdhr 
and verdhandi, terms for destiny and its deities—See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 
p- 228, sq. 

(3) Pind. Ol. IT. 17, (ed. Burckh.) : Xpévos 6 ravrwv marnp. Eurip. Heracl. 
898 : moda yap Tixres Moipa reheoodorerp Alay re Kpdvou mais. Esch, Eum. 
286 (ed. Porson): Xpdvos xabapet mavra ynpackwy 6uov. Soph. Electr. 179: 
Xpdvos yap edpapns Beds. 
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of all is Earth, their general mother, by which every body is fur- 

nished with materials: any arbitrary act of attributing can be 

sg only by the Olympian gods, whose father and king is 
upiter, the only free being.‘ 

f these spirits of destiny already allotted to creatures are 
spoken of as allotting, this rhetorical phrase is the same, as when 
we say, summer ripens fruit, although they are not matured by 
any personal activity of summer, but by the united efficacy of 
physical forces, which become conjoined during the time of sum- 
mer. The difference between philosophical and mythological 
reasoning is this, that the first ascribes only to coincidence, what 
the last derives sometimes from this coincidence, and sometimes 
from a personal power, the whole existence of which is contained 
in regulating this coincidence. It is, therefore, often doubtful in 
Greek authors, whether poipa or Motpa should be written. It is 
the same with ary, toc, nay, with almost every philosophical 
notion. Language itself personifies them by attributing an 
activity to them, which mythology really believes to -exist, but 
which philosophy maintains to be merely allegorical. But even 
in mythology there is always a wide difference between the 
actions of such beings, the strength of which is to be found only 
in coincidence of matter, and of such, in which it is to be derived 
from a free act of volition. 

We attribute activity even to the pronounced word: in Greece 
it was believed to be animated by a spirit. No rumour related 
by many persons can “ be entirely lost: even this is a deity,” as 
we read in Hesiod.’ The spirits of curses are difficult to be over- 
powered ;° they are invoked to consider the domestic affairs ;’ 
they sit before the cursed man’s eye ;* they have a peculiar resi- 
dence under the earth.’ Most of these terms may be understood 
figuratively, but in the last a real personality is distinctly indi- 
cated; they are identified entirely with the Furies, and intro- 
duced on the stage by Atschylus. If words uttered by men 
were thus gifted with being, those spoken by the gods must have 
been so in a higher degree. 





(4) Esch. Trom. 50: ’EdevOepds yap odris éori mj Avds. Cf. Eum. 650. 
(5) Hesiod. Opp. 761: nun & oiris mapmayv amdddvrat, Fvrwa Toddot 
Aaol @npi—wou beds vd ris ort Kal adr. 
(6) Esch. Cheeph. 649 :°O dvomddaore rHvde Swpdrov dpa, 
‘Qs TON’ err@mas kaxrodav ev Keipeva, 
Téfos mpdcwber evoxdros Xetpoupern. 
(7) Esch. Choeph. 386 :"ISere moAukpareis dpal Keipevov 
*1Se08 ’Arpeday ra Aoi aunxavos 
"Exovra kat Soparev” Aripa. 
(8) Asch. Theb. 695: idov yap €yOpd por marpos rédei dpa 
Enpois axAavorois Gupacww mpoorcaver. 
(9) Esch. Eum. 417 : ’Apai & ev otkows yns vrai KexAnpeba. 
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Likewise in the Roman religion, fate is what the gods have 
spoken: for thé gods pronounce what they would signify, not, 


like men, who have one thought concealed in their mind, while} 
another is on their lips." Every single god establishes his fata: | 


the term is frequently explained by will:" but fate is more par- 
ticularly the decree of Jupiter and the council of the gods.” In 
the Greek theology, it is said the lips of Zeus know not how to 
speak false words, he fulfils his every word.” Here the anger 
of Zeus is introduced as a watching and avenging demon. The 
words of men and their curses wander about as fiends. Thus, 
according to Roman ideas, the sentences pronounced by Jupiter 
are animated: the character of the spirits which act in them, 
corresponds to the nature of the sentences themselves, exactly 
as that of an elementary spirit answers to that of the element. 
Though considered as female beings, they are called Fata in the} 
neuter gender.’ Fata are adored like other divine beings, that\ 





(10) Serv. Virg. En. vii. 50: Nam dii id fantur quod sentiunt, non ut homines, 
de quibus lectum est aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua promtum habere. 

(11) Serv. Virg. En. i. 36: Fatis Junonis inique, id est voluntate; ib. iv. 614: 
(fata Jovis), fata dicta, id est Jovis voluntas, ergo participium est, non nomen. Cf, 
ib. i. 303; iv. 110; viii. 292; vii. 59: (fato divim) fato autem dicit voluntate. 
Such a pronounced will we have in Horace, Carm. iii. 13, 17: Gratum elocuta con- 
siliantibus Junone divis..bellicosis fata Quiritibus Hac lege dico. In Claudian, 
(Rapt. Pros. ii. 306) Pluto says to Proserpina: Sit fatum quodeunque voles. 
Nonius Marcell. vi. 42, p. 455 (ed. Mercer): Actum, sicut communiter intelligitur, 
significationem decreti habet; a doctis tamen indaganter invenimus positum esse 
pro voluntate. 

(12) Isidor. Orig. viii. 11, 90: Fatum dicunt quicquid dii fantur, quicquid Jupi- 
ter fatur. Serv. Virg. En. xii. 808: Juno sciens fatum esse quicquid dixerit Jupiter. 
Cf. ib. x. 628: vox enim Jovis fatum est. 

(13) Esch. Trom. 1032: Wevdnyopetv yap ovk ériorara oréua Td Aiov, d\Aa 
may €1os Tenet. 

(14) Asch. Suppl. 646: Atoy émiddpevor mpaxropd re oxomdv 

Avorohépunror by otis ddpos Exot 
> eS , ‘ 4/ 
En’ épéev puaivoyra * Bapis s epiger. 
The poet says, concerning the same matter, v. 385— 
Meéve: rou Znvds ixraiov xéros 
AvorrapabeAkrors mabdyros oixrots. 

(15) Fatis tribus Varro ap. Gell. Noct. Att. iii. 16. Procop. Bell. Gotth. i. 25, 
p. 122, 12 (ed. Bonn.): yee d€ (6 "Iavds) rov vedy év ri dyopa mpd rod Bovdev- 
tnpiov Odiyov tmepBdyri ra tpia Para‘ ovrw yap “Pwpaior ras Moipas vevopixuce 
kadeiy. Stat. Theb. viii. 26: Fata serunt animas et eodem pollice damnant. (The 
thumb alludes to the business of spinning, attributed in later times to the Roman 
Fata, as well as tu the Greek moirai: Cf. not. 13. In the present note, we shall 
cite only those passages in which the Fata are evidently spoken of as persons.) Stat. 
Silv. v. 1, 145: Invenere viam liventia Fata. Martial. vii. 47,8: raptos Fatis red- 
didit ipse colos. Auson. Griph. 19: tria Fata. Apulei. Metam. xi. vers. fin. : Fato- 
rum inextricabiliter contorta fila. Apulei. de Mund. vers. fin.: sed tria Fata sunt. 
Isidor. Orig. viii. 11,92: tria autem Fata fingunt. Fronton. Nepot. amiss. 
p. 218 (Mai): poete autem colus et fila Fatis assignant. Marcian. Capell.i. 15, 6: 
Fata vero ex altera (the thirteenth among the sixteen spheres of heaven) postulantur. 
Fulgent. Myth. i. 7: tria--Fata, quarum prima Clotho. Latin. Pacat. Panegyr. 
xviii. 4: illi deo feruntur assistere Fata cum tabulis. Albric. Deorum Imag. 10. 
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were believed to possess physical or spiritual force. We may 
frequently doubt whether these Fata be considered as persons or 
as things," because an action may be attributed in a figurative 
sense even to the mere word. Nor is it in such a case of any 
importance, for the context, whether they be thought persons or 
not; it may be only of interest in order to understand the poet’s 
view, and the true sense of the poetical term. 

To attribute this establishing power to the word, is an opinion 
which we scarcely shall find so countenanced in any action of 
antiquity, if we except the-creating power ascribed to the word of 
God in Genesis. ‘The Romans believe no act, no ceremony, to 
be available, unless the proper words of it be pronounced in the 
proper moment. Without these, the offering of victims can be 
of no use, nor the will of the gods be discovered. ‘The prayers 
of the Vestals can keep slaves, who endeavour to run away, 
within the city: and prayers and certain forms of words can not 
only move the mercy of the gods and change their resolutions, 
but even draw them down from their celestial seats, and force 
them to reveal what is required."* Even in ordaining fate, the 





Parce seu Fata. Orell. Inscr. 1777: debita cum Fatis venerit hora tribus. Or. ib. 
1771: Fatis Qu. Fabius Nysus ex voto. Or.ib. 1772: Fatis Octavia Sperata votum 
solvit libero munere. Or. ib, 2432: Fatis Cecilius ferox filius. Or. ib. 4579: 
Fatis male indicantibus. We read upon coins struck for Dioclesian and Maximian: 
Fatis victricibus. Cf. Eckhel Doctr., Num. viii. p. 6. Welcker. Zeitschrift fiir alte 
Kunst, p. 233. Modern writers frequently make use of the form Fate. For this 
we do not know anv authority. It is not against the genius of the language; for 
we find Fatus suus, Fatus malus (Orell. Inscr. 2613, 4748): however, if it were in 
use at all, it was in a late age. The Italian word Fate, which is found in the tale of 
the Three Fairies, tre fate, who dwell in a cavern, and make presents to children 
who come down, may be derived from the plural Fata itself. Afterwards, 
when the plural Fate existed, a singular Fata may have been formed from this. The 
French Fée, the Spanish Fida and Fada, the German Fei, come from the same.— 
See Grimm Deutsche Mythologie, p. 232. Diez Grammatik der Romanischen 
Sprachen, p. 13. The form Fatus can be nothing but the demon, which acts in 
allotted fate, or allots it himself. It corresponds to datuwy, which frequently is 
used for poipa: for instance, Pind. Pyth. v. 114: Asds rot péyas vdos KuBepva 
Saipov’ dvdpar pirov. 

(16) As in Horace, Carm. iv. 2,58: fata donavere bonique divi ; ib. 13, 22: Cinare 
breves Annos fata dederunt. Propert. iv. 7, 51: fatorum nulli revolubile carmen. 
In all these, and many other passages, it would be more proper to consider the term 
as the name of deities, and to write Fata, than to take it for fate and established 
law, as is usually done. 

(17) Plin. Hist. Nat. xxviii. 33. 

(18) Ovid. Fast. iii. 323: qua carmina dicant Quaque trahant superis sedibus 
arte Jovem, Scire nefas homini. Then the poet, mentioning the ceremonies of Jupi- 
ter Elicius, describes how Jupiter was drawn down to earth and to conference with 
Numa, who requires certain remedies against lightning :— 
da certa piamina, dixit, 

Fulminis, altorum rexque pater deum, 
Si tua contigimus manibus donaria puris ; 
Hoe quoque, quod petitur, si pia lingua rogat. 
This he obtaius from Jove (annuit oranti) ; nay, by a skilful interpretation of the law 
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word of man is of the greatest importance. A favourable omen 
will not insure the promised benefit to him to whom the gods 
have sent it, unless it be received by his word. A human head, 
which had been found in the foundations of the Capitol, was a 
sign of Rome’s destiny to be the capital of the world. This 
meaning being unknown to the Romans, they sent to Olenus 
Calenus, the most famous Etruscan soothsayer, who endeavoured 
to transfer the use of the omen to his own country. He deli- 
neated with his staff the image of a temple on the ground before 
him, and said: “ Do you say this, men of Rome? Here there 
shall be the temple of Jupiter the most high: here we have 
found the head.” By these words, he would have transferred 
the fate to Etruria, had not the ambassadors, admonished by his 
child, answered: “ Not here, but in Rome, we say the head 
was found.”” 

The three Fata, which were worshipped in Latium, are the 
spirits, who live in the words of the gods. It is a mere rhetorical 
figure, to introduce the spirit of the word pronounced as pro- 
nouncing it.” As the Grecian Moira distributes destiny under 
the government of Zeus, according to his laws and orders; so 
the heme Fatum adjudges particular fates according to the 
words of Jove. Divine law is established by the will and word 
of Zeus: the goddess Themis, who is the spirit of this law, pro- 
nounces her sentence under his authority and according to it. 

Themis adjudges by words,” and so do the Fata. Moira is 
represented by the Greeks as deeply meditating, distributing, 
determining, seizing, flattering, concealing, forging or whetting 





pronounced by the god, with his own words he substitutes symbolic sacrifices for the 
bloody one which the god would have required :— 
Cede caput, dixit. Cui rex, paribimus, inquit, 
Ceedenda est hortis eruta cepa meis. 
Addidit hic: hominis, summos, ait ille, capillos, 
Postulat hic animam : cui Numa, piscis, ait. 
Risit et, his, inquit, facito mea tela procuris, 
O vir colloquio non abigende meo. 

(19) Plin. Hist. xxviii. 2,4. Other examples, see in Fallati Begriff des Omen, 
p- 26, sq. 

(20) Examples of such figures are quoted, not. 16. 

(21) Pind. Isthm. vii. 31: efmev e0Bovdos ev pérousr (Bevis) O€pis. In Greece 
the Moirai are introduced singing by Plato Rep. x. p. 617,d. Hygin, f. 171: cum 
natus esset Meleager, subito in regia apparuerunt Parce Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos. 
Cui fata ita cecinerunt. Clotho diciteum generosum futurum, Lachesis fortem : 
Atropos titionem ardentem aspexit in foco et ait: tamdiu hic vivit, quamdiu hic 
titio consumptus non fuerit. Cf. ib. 174: hue Parce venerunt et Meleagro fata 
cecinerunt. See not. 117. Hygin. Astron. ii. 15, med.: illo tempore Parce ferun- 
tur cecinisse fata, que perfici natura voluit rerum: dixerunt enim, quicunque The- 
tidis fuisset maritus, ejus filium fore laude clariorem. Cf. not. 107. All this quite 
resembles the fatal sisters of the Scandinavian tribes, and the fairies of French and 
German stories. See Grimm Deutsche Mythologie, p. 231, seq. 
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the sword of vengeance ; often as spinning or weaving, because 
they consider destiny as determined, allotted, imminent, over- 
powering. Among these various emblems of her activity, she is 
sometimes seen speaking, but this is an accidental emblem ; 
while with the Romans it is the essential, the peculiar employ of 
the Fata. 

Instead of the fates allotted to men, the names of the gods 
allotting them are oftentimes expressed. Thus we find mens 
fates waging war against each other, the fates of the Greeks 
against those of Troy ;” or against those of the gods, the fates of 
the Trojans against those of Juno.” ‘The fates of single men ma 
be personified as well as the orders of single gods, which in aaah 
a case are thought to be the servants of the latter.* Personified 
fates of single men refer quite to these. Thus the notion of a 
divine sentence begins to be obscured, the notion of fate begins 
to be thought rather as substantial and independent. However 
even those fates, which accompany or cause the wanderings of 
men,” are frequently called ordinances of the = 

We have seen the peculiarity of fate, which in Greece is ex- 
pressed by the name of Lachesis, the spirit of allotting and 
obtaining, derived in Roman mythology from the power of the 
divine word. Fate’s permanent strength and firmness, which is 


called Atropos in Greek, is here represented by the act of writ- 
ing. In the last day of the first week after the birth of a child, the 
parents invoked Fata Scribunda,”—the destinies, that are to be 
written down,—the spirits which they believed to act in those 
decrees which the gods are about to adjudge to the child by their 
words, and to establish by writing. Originally this act of writing 
was attributed to Jupiter himself, who ordains fate by the 





(22) Ovid. Heroid. i. 28: illi (Achivi) victa suis Troia fata canunt. Virg. En. 
xii. 149: nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis. 
Ib. 725: Jupiter ipse duas equato examine lances 
Sustinet et fata imponit diversa deorum. 
Therefore the deity of fate herself holds the scale, Pers. Sat. v. 48. 
Nostra vel equali suspendit tempora libra 
Parca tenax veri. 
(23) Virg. En. vii. 293: fatis contraria nostris fata Phrygum. 
(24) Auson. Parental. in Emil. Arbor. 22 : dictasti Fatis verba notanda meis. 
(25) Horat. Epod. 7,17: acerba fata Romanos agunt. Ovid. Fast. iv. 73: fatis 
agitatus Halesus. Virg. 4n. v. 709: quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur. 
(26) When Aineas is called Fato profugus, there is added: multum ille et terris 
jactatus et alto visuperum. Both are joined yet nearer. Virg. En. vii. 239: 
Sed nos fata deum vestras exquirere terras 
Imperiis egere suis. 
(27) Tertullian. de Anima, c. 39: in partu Lucine et Diane esulatus: per totam 
hebdomadem Junoni mensa proponitur: ultima die Fata Scribunda advocantur: 
prima etiam constitutio infantis super terram Stating dew sacrum est. 
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same act,” as Zeus does byswearing or bynodding. Usually, how- 

ever, the spirits of fate are introduced writing - - Jupiter com- 
mands, as we have before seen them speaking. Thus this opinion 
is peculiar to Italy, nor is it forgotten even in the latest period of 
Roman literature. The Etruscan deities of fate are usually 
represented with a pencil and a small bottle, as are the Parce, 

on Italian monuments ;* the goddess of fate is seen writing in 
Roman sculptures ;* Ovid describes the archives of the world 
formed of brass and iron, erected in the house of the fatal sisters, 
never to be destroyed, containing all destinies written in steel.” 
To this opinion Martial alludes as to one well known;® rheto-' 
ricians of later time make the Fata writers of Jupiter ;” in Clau- 
dian, one of the sisters writes what is spoken by Jupiter; the 
second arranges what has been written :“ other authors believed 
one of the sisters to speak, the second to write, the third to 
weave.» This distribution of offices, however, was not the ori- 
ginal one, but introduced by the classical poets, who adopted the 
Greek idea: in ancient times, and in domestic poetry, both the 
offices of adjudging and of writing were ascribed to the same 

deities: a difference of name and of function was derived from 

other opinions. 

Each divinity decrees his own fates; those of mortals are 
allotted to them: the number of destinies would, therefore, seem 
to be infinite. But notwithstanding this variety of lots, the 

eneral manner in which they are allotted by the gods and borne 
GF men, is not immeasurable. In Rome, as well as in Greece, 
the triple number was considered as a fundamental proportion of 





(28) Seneca de Provid. c. 5,6: et ipse omnium conditor ac rector seripsit quidem 
fata sed sequitur: semper paret, semel jussit. 

(29) See Miiller Handbuch der Archeologie de Kunst, § 398, 1. 

(30) Mus. Capitol. iv. 29. Mus. Pio Clement. iv.34, Millin Gallerie Mythol. 
xcii. Nr. 382. Welcker Zeitschrift fiir alte Kunst, p. 210, sqq. 216, 218. 

(31) Ovid. Met. xv. 308 :— 

intres licet ipsa Sororum 
Tecta trium, cernes itlic molimine vasto 
Ex ere et solido rerum tabularia ferro, 
Quz neque concursum ceeli neque fulminis iram 
Nec metuunt ullas tuta atque eterna ruinas. 
Invenies illic inclusa adamante perenni 
Fata tui generis. 
Jupiter reads them: legi ipse animoque notavi. 

(32) Martial. x. 44, 6: omnis scribitur hora tibi. 

(33) Latin. Pacat. Panegyr. Theodos. 18, 4. 

(34) Claudian. Bell, Gildon., 202: Jupiter alto coepit solio, voces adamante nota- 
bat Atropos et Lachesis jungebat stamina dictis. 

(35) Serv. Virg. En. i, 22: una enim loquitur, altera scribit, tertia fila deducit. 
Recollecting all these authorities, we think it unnecessary to refer to Egyptian 
opinions, as has been done by Miller (Denkmiler der alten Kunst, p. 54.) At least 
such an Egyptian opinion was not without a corresponding one in Rome. 
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variety. We know there were three principal flamines, the 
Dialis, Martialis, Quirinalis; three tribes of the Patricians, 
Ramnes, Tities, Luceres; a triple distribution of the same into 
tribes, curize, gentes; three orders of soldiers in full arms— 
hastati, principes, triarii; a triple subdivision of the triarii ;” 
the third part of the conquered territory was confiscated ;” 
every matter, which was to be treated by the plebeians, 
was promulgated in trinundinum; the guests of a banquet 
were placed in triclinia; the auspices required the tripudium ; 
there were three supreme poe of the Capitol But in 
the conception of this number, the Romans differed from the 
Greeks. With these, we observe the same dignity ascribed to 
every one of the Furies, the Moirai, the Hores; one is as 
powerful and as sacred as the other; or if one be superior, the 
two others belong to different attributes: as when Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene, are associated, Apollo belongs to the piercing and 
irresistible, Athene to the judging, intellectual faculty of their 
father. Among the Romans it was customary, if three were 
associated, to unite or to prefer two of them, and to subdue or to 
oppose the third. Among the military orders there were two of 
antesignani (antepitani); among the patrician tribes there were 
two superior; the Luceres form the tribe of the gentes mi- 
nores;* among the gods of the Capitol, Jupiter and Juno are 
adorned with the same majesty; Minerva is united to them in 
inferior honour. They imagined two deities of fate for birth, 
and a third for death. 

The names or the first sisters are taken from the time of the 
child’s ripening in the womb of the mother; Nona and De- 
cima: for the tenth month was acknowledged as the legal time of 
birth.” Authors differ respecting the name of the third: Varro 
has called her Parca; Ceesellius Vindex, a writer of the age of 
Tiberius, Morta.” The etymological and philosophical expla- 
nations of Varro are deservedly little esteemed: but, wherever 
he deduces his remarks, not from reasoning but from learning, 
they are, especially in Roman antiquity, both credible and 
entitled to the greatest weight. In deriving Parca from parere, 
he undoubtedly has offended against the just laws of etymology, 
which had not then been distinctly established ; a labour reserved 
for modern times, in which all the languages of the same family 
have been accurately examined and compared; yet, even now, 





(36) See Niebuhr Roman History, i. p. 531 ; iii. p. 117, sq. 

(37) See the same work, i. p. 462. 

(38) See the same work, i. p. 338. 

(39) Propert. ii. 2, 38. Pompon, apud Nonium, p. 40, Verminari. 
(40) Gell. N. A. iii. 16. 
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these laws are frequently violated by those scholars who yield 
to the guidance of fancy in this broad path of conjecture. Nor 
is there any doubt as to the origin of Varro's error; for, 
observing Nona and Decima to be named from birth, he referred 
Parca to the same; he endeavoured to derive one idea from the 
three words, which he found in ancient songs or legends. If he 
had not adopted these names as he found them combined in the 
ancient religion,—if he had sought only for three goddesses 
governing birth, whom he might have united to answer to the 
number of the Grecian Moirai,—there is no doubt he would have 
added Partula to the elder sisters, whom we find associated with 
them in some old prayers mentioned by Tertullian." It is quite 
impossible that Varro, in speaking of the birth-governing deities, 
could have been ignorant of, or could have forgotten, Partula 
and her established ceremonies. We must therefore reject the 
opinion of M. Hartung, by which he maintains the number 
of three Fata to have been introduced into the Roman religion 
by Varro himself. Our readers may judge, how natural and 
familiar the triple number of the Fata was to the Romans, when 
we remind them, that it is mentioned not only by Varro and 
Cvesellius Vindex, by Apuleius, Ausonius, Fulgentius, and Isi- 
dorus, but is also found in a public temple, and in a multitude 
of private inscriptions.” 

But in the » ~ welll between Varro and Ceesellius, who 
agree in mentioning the triple number, and yet seem to con- 
tradict one another as to the name of the third sister, there 
might be found the strongest argument for proving either a 
mistake or an arbitrary introduction of a foreign opinion. It 
will not appear so on examining the meaning of both names. 
Morta had been applied by Livius Andronicus, in translating the 
Odyssey, to express the notion of Moipa 3avarow, the lot of 
death.” By Ceesellius, it was derived from mors and mori. ‘This 
derivation seems to be evident of itself, and is ascertained by the 
form mortalis: it did not, however, please Gellius, by whom in 
other places Ceesellius has been justly blamed. Gellius chose 
rather to identify it with the Greek poprn, which he believed to 
have been literally translated by Andronicus into Latin in the 
very sense of Moira. But it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Andronicus, even if he had wished to preserve a Greek 





(41) Tertullian. de Anim, c. 36. 

(42) See not. 15. 

(43) By Hermann (Elem. doct. metric. p. 620) the verse of Livius Andronicus has 
been truly said to have been borrowed from Homer, Od, ii. 99: 
els dre Kev py 
Moip’ ddo1) KabeAnor ravmreyéos Oavaroro. 
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form, should have rejected the usual form Moira, and have pre- 
ferred one that was unusual, and which, if used in this meaning, 
would require explanation, even by a Greek reader. Nay it 
is more pw improbable considering that it was the constant 
custom of Andronicus to introduce Roman instead of the Greek 
deities which he found in Homer,—Camene for Muses, Moneta 
for Mnemosyne, not to mention such as Saturni_fili for Kpovtdn, 
Mercurius for Hermes, filius Latones for the son of Leto. Nor 
must we pay any attention to the opinion, that the word Morta 
might have been invented by Andronicus. We think it existed 
in popular and pontifical forms of words, not only in ancient 
times, but even in the age of Cesellius, who knowing this deity 
to be one of the Futa, did not find it in any classical author save 
Andronicus. In the time of Gellius it may have been totally 
forgotten. 

Parca, which is used for Morta by Varro, undoubtedly has 
the same sense. ‘The most simple derivation is that from par- 
cus ;* allotting fate is mend as scant, limiting, restraining ;“ 





(44) Gell. N, A. xviii. 9: librum Livii Andronicus, qui inscriptus est Odvcoea, 

in quo erat primus versus: 

Virum mihi, Camena, insue versultum, 
Priscian vi. p. 679: Mercuriusque cumque eo filius Latonas ; and; nam diva Monetas 
filia docuit ; and ib. vii. p. 741: pater noster, Saturni filie. The old poet has been 
unjustly reproved by M. Hartung (i. 25, 3, not. ; ii. 69) for having used Moneta ina 
false sense. We shall find another opportunity for defending him against this 
charge. 

(45) The word parcus springs from the same root with parcere, which unites the 
sense of being parsimonious with that of using mercy, like the English word to spare. 
See Plaut. Casin. ii. 8, 65: argento parci nolo. The ancient writers thercfore falsely 
explain Parew as used xar’ dvrippaow, Donat. Art. Gramm. iii. 6, 2; Isidor. Orig. 
i, 36,4; viii. 11,93; Albric. Deor. Imag. 10; Serv. Virg. Ain. i. 26; Eel. v. 45; 
Lyd. de Mers. iii. 45. M. Hartung (ii. 232) has tried a new path in deriving it 
from pars. Roman writers, indeed, mention destinies distributed by the deities of 
fate: Pheedr. iii, 38,19: fatorum arbitrio partes sunt vobis date. Ammian, 
Marcell, xiv. 11, extr.: partitia fata, Perhaps there may exist a relationship be- 
tween parcus and pars, as there seems to be between Mars, Mamers, and Marcus, 
Mamercus. Every division is not accompanied by the notion of limiting: thus the 
notion of parsimony might arise from it. But this is uncertain; and undoubtedly 
the notion of distributing is not expressed by parcus. Then it is quite arbitrary to 
separate Parca from that word, which has entirely the same form, and to refer it to 
another, the meaning of which is a remote one. Nay, by identifiying pars with pépos 
and this with potpa, M. Hartung overturns all the strict rules of etymology: nor 
will he bear out this hypothesis by declaring oAvs to be the same with multus, 
bellus will meltus (melior). 

(46) In Scandinavian mythology also, two of the fatal sisters are generous ; the 
third, the youngest, is parsimonious. Saxo Gramm. p. 234: tertia vero protervioris 
ingenii invidentiorisque studii femina sororum indulgentiorum aspernata consensum 
eorumque donis officere cupiens, The same is observed in German tales: the third 
sister tears asunder the rope which is twisted by the others. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 231, 233, 234. It isan excellent remark of this writer, (p. 231): 
that it seems to be characteristic of fairy tales, to represent the benefits conferred by 
two fairies as injured by a third. 
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restrictive fate acts most vigorously in death.” This meaning 
was clearly understood by Propertius, when he wrote: Optima 
mors, parca que, venit apta die :“ the best death is that which 
comes united with the scant day, the restrictive day, the day of the 
natural limits which are set to human life. If any day be 
called scant, no one can doubt of this term being applied to the 
day of restraint by a previous law. The niggard hand, which 
allots destiny, is also mentioned by Horace: cui deus obtulit 
parca quod satis est manu. 

The Roman weird sisters accordingly watched the limits of, 
every man’s lot in the same manner as did those of Greece ; but 
if the latter guarded both the limits of space and of time, the 
former looked rather to time only ; they presided over birth and 
death, which are the two real limits of human life.» Birth was 
governed by two, the deity of the ninth month, which matures 
the child, and of the tenth, which brings it forth: death was 
ruled by the goddess of its day, usually named after its restrictive 
power, sometimes after death itself. ‘The name of the restraining 
deity is transferred to her sisters also: as in Greece the Moirai 
are called Cataclothes,” a termed derived from the name of the 
eldest sister, Clotho. The denomination Parce, indeed, was 
more fit for signifying the rulers of fate as personal beings, than 
that of Fata, the gender of which is neuter. However, even this 
is retained, together with Parce, and the last name itself properly 
means nothing but the spirits, which act in the restrictive decrees 
of the gods. Even if they be called rulers of fate, no arbitrary 
dominion, but only a ministerial power, is ascribed to them: for 
what is established by the sorores domine fati, remains under 
the superintendance and supreme influence’ of the gods:" and 
their decrees and the destinies allotted by them, even when not 
personified, are represented as acting as well as the Parce.” 





(47) Fatum is frequently used for death. Orell. Inser. 1123 and 4634: fatum 
fecit ; ib. 4593: fatis peractis; ib. 4758 and 4777: fatalis dies. Cf. Consol. 357: 
Fata manent omnes: omnis exspectat avarus 

Portitor. 

(48) Propert. iii. 5, 18. The same is expressed by Parcarum dies, Virg. En. xii. 
150 Cf. Horat. Carm. iii. 16, 44. 

(49) The theory of the Stoics was the same with that of the Roman religion. See 
Serv. Virg En. viii. 334: secundum Stoicos locutus est, qui nasci et mori fatis dant, 
media omnia fortune. 

(50) Hom, Od. vii. 197. 
Ileicera dooa oi Aica Karaxdabes re Bapeia 
Tewopév vncavro Aiv@ Gre pw Téke pyTnp. 
(51) Ovid. Trist. v. 3, 17. 
An domine fati quicquid cecinere sorores 
Omne sub arbitrio desinit esse dei? 
(£2) See not. 16. 
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In the old Roman religion the limitation of life by death, 
which depended on fate, was not derived from a general law of 
nature, as it was in Greece: on the contrary, it was placed 
entirely under the will of the gods, and might be altered and 
modified by their decrees. The development of nature is 
founded upon necessity, Roman fate upon personal will. By 
nature, as we read in Servius,” man ought to live ten times 
twelve years. This period was completed by Arganthonius, king 
of Gades, who began to reign in his fortieth tir and died after 
having governed for eighty: years,** two-thirds of his life. Here 
we again observe the triple division. But sucha happy lot is 
obtained, only as an exception from general destiny. e lives 
of most men are not perfect, nor according to the will of the 
gods ; they therefore have limited the period of life by fate. ‘The 
mean proportion of the period of fate is that of ninety years 
(three times thrice ten years, as before four times thrice ten); or 
according to others, of eighty-one (three times thrice three 
multiplied by three) years. The term of one hundred and 
twenty years for the law of nature, as well as that of ninety for 
the time of fate, was publicly acknowledged in Rome. To the 
eternal city itself, whose existence no one doubted was pleasing to 
the gods, an age of four times thrice ten periods was predicted by 
the twelve eagles, which appeared to Romulus: and after having 
passed one hundred and twenty years, the age of Arganthonius, 
there was no doubt but that it would reach twelve centuries.” 
For the individual Roman citizen, from whom life so perfect was 
not to be expected, the laws of the republic supposed the age of 
ninety years. Half of this time he was obliged to pass in military 
service, and the third part in the service of the juniores. Half of 
the age allotted by fate was appointed for the juniores, the duty 
of which ceased at forty-five years, when they received the name 
of seniores: the other half for those, who at sixty years became 
senes; accordingly the beginning was appointed at fifteen years, 
at the end of this, or during the sixteenth, the boy received the 
toga virilis ;* then he daily viewed the military exercises in the 
Campus Martius and was exercised himself; at the end of the 





(53) Serv. Virg. En. iv. 653: Fortuna, non natura nec fatum. Tribus enim 
humana vita continetur: natura, cui ultra centum et viginti solstitiales annos con- 
cessum non est ; fato, cui nonaginta anni, hoe est tres Saturni cursus, exitium creant, 
nisi forte aliarum stellarum benignitas etiam tertium ejus superat cursum ; fortuna, 
id est casu, qui ad omnia pertinet que extrinsecus sunt ut ad ruinam, incendia, nau- 
fragia, venena. Cf. Varr. ap. Censorin. de Die Nat. 14. 

(54) See Herod. i. 163; Cic. Senect. 19; Plin. H. N. vii. 48, 19. 

(55) Censorin. de Die Natal. 17, extr. 

(56) See Tacitus Annal. xii, 4}. 
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seventeenth year he entered the duties of the juniores. This 
period of two years was granted by a law passed by C. Gracchus,” 
in order to spare the flower of youth, which very often would 
have been broken, if actual service began, as severe duty required, 
at the end of the fifteenth year. 

Even this period of ninety years, which fate decreed, was 
limited by chance, by diseases, and other events. ‘This limitation 
was attributed to fortune. The difference of fortune and fate 
was never forgotten, though very often united to accomplish the 
same purpose.” 

We have seen the name of Fata expressing peculiarity, 
Scribunda firmness, Parce restraint. Every individual is thought 
to have his Parca; the Parca of one is better than that of 
another.” The Parce of men are distinguished from those of 
the gods.” Thus the name of Parce, which was properly 
applied to the lot of mortality, extended to the whole manner in 
which the lot of life has been fixed by divine order. ‘This variety 
of individual situations being referred to the Parce, the original 
names of the sisters soon appear to be too inane, too external ; 
they are supplied and replaced by the Grecian name; and 
accordingly the Greek conception of the spinning and weaving 
Parce is received to enrich and adorn the Italian. 

The quality of the internal connexion of all the separate events, 
which happen to a man and belong to his lot, was not imagined 
by the Romans. Nor was it necessary, nor even suitable to the 
fatum, if this were nothing but a simple utterance of the divine 
will. ‘The classic Roman poetry arose in the age when people 
endeavoured to emancipate themselves from the continual and 
ever present superintendance of their various gods. ‘This eman- 
cipation was not easily accomplished; it was the work of cen- 
turies; and when gained, appeared to involve the destruction of 
all that which formed the peculiar grandeur of the Roman name. 
During this struggle of reason, the human mind, the more it 
turned to consider the nature of the world and all that it contained, 
the more it was led away from the worship of the gods, and from 





(57) Plutarch. Cai. Gracch. 5. 

(58) Manil. Astron, iv. 49: hoc nisi fata darent, nunquam fortuna dedisset. We 
find Fata victricia bearing the emblems of Fortune on coins. See Welcker Zeit- 
sehrift tiir alte Kunst, p. 233, not.; ef. not. 144. 

(59) Ovid. Heroid. xi. 105: nubite felices Parca meliore, sorores: for fato pros- 
periore, Fast. iii. 614. 

(60) Marcian. Capell. i. 12, v. 12. Apollo says to Jupiter— 

Te nunc parentem principemque maximum 
Fatumque nostrum: quippe Parcarum chorus 
Humana pensat, tuque sortem coelitum, 

Cf. Stat. Achill. i. 255: humiles Parcas terrenaque fata, 
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reasoning on their nature and will. This was left to the pontifices, 
who considered themselves in duty bound to maintain the ancient 
system of doctrines. In considering the nature of man, it was 
imperative to examine the chances of life, to collect them into a 
system, and to establish a law for arranging them. ‘This was not 
done without areligious awe for the gods ; formerly men imagined 
these events to have been decrees of their will; they endeavoured 
to discover the law on which these decrees depended. The notion 
of systematic order is easily confounded with that of necessity. 
Philosophy observes such an order to be maintained throughout 
the world; it discovers a certain series of causes and effects, 
kept together in unbroken connexion." The idea of the firm- 
ness of fate is now replaced by that of necessity, which is still 
believed to be established by the supreme will of the gods, or of 
the king of the gods, :” the weird sisters, in whose image the 
notion of harmony and concord in all decrees, now prevails over 
that of variety,” are still the servants of Jove, the executors of 
his will, though the blind law of nature is confounded with that 
of fate. But in proportion, as in the Greek and Roman literature, 
poetry was overpowered by philosophy, so it rejected the influence 
of personal gods, and founded itself more and more upon blind 
law, which was animated by the Parce, or rather merely per- 
sonified in them." ‘The Roman poets had been taught philosophy 
as well as poetry; they had been accustomed at an early age to 
prefer philosophical reasoning to poetical intuition, to believe 
rather in the results discovered by the human understanding, 
than in the doctrine and character of the gods, handed down 
from their ancestors, who had been accustomed to yield to their 
imagination, when guided by religious feeling and enlightened by 
poetical genius. In classical poetry the Parcse now appear 
independant of the gods, and even opposed to them.” Jupiter 
himself learns from their archives the course of future events, and 
fate is no more the word of the great gods, but the word of the 
Parcee, who rule the world with independant, absolute, inexorable 
power.” 





(61) Augustin. Civ. Dei v. 8: omnium connexionem seriemque causarum, qua fit 
omne quod fit, fati nomine appellant. 

(62) August. ib.: ipsum causarum ordinem et quandam connexionem dei summi 
tribuunt voluntati et potestati. 

(63) Virg. Ecl. iv. 47: concordes stabili fatorum numine Parce. Ovid. Met. v. 
532: sic Parcarum foedere cautuin est. Cf. not. 131. Thus Met. x. 353: potentis 
Nature foedus. 

(64) Hygin. Astron. ii. 15, med.: Parc feruntur cecinisse fata, que perfici rerum 
voluit. natura, 

(65) Ovid, Met. xv. 813. (not. 31.) 

(66) Varr. Ling. Lat. vi. 51: ab hoc tempore, quod tum pueris constituerunt 


Ez 
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The first trace of the introduction of Greek names into Italy is 
found in Etruria, on the back of a brazen patera, on which the 
fate of Meleager is represented. The hero, called Meleager, 
stands, with sad looks, near his beloved Atalanta (Atlenta), to 
whom he has adjudged the Calydonian prize; at the other side 
Toxeus is embraced by his sister Althea; in the middle of 
all, Atropos (Atrpa) stands with the hammer and nail, which she 
is about to fix in the wall.” It is interesting to observe in a Greek 
fable ideas borrowed not from the Greek, but from the Italian 
and Etruscan religions. The goddess of fate appears merely as 
appointing death: nor does she allot it by the piece of burning 
wood, but by driving in the nail, which is peculiar to the Etruscan 
deity of fate, Nortia; the goddess of necessity, as she is described 
by Ronee, carrying nails, wedges, and cramps. In poetry, Atro- 
- is mentioned by Statius, Martial, Ausonius and Claudian®; 

achesis by Ovid, Sabinus, Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Ausonius, 
Claudian, and by the philosopher Seneca”; Clotho, by Ovid, Silius, 
Statius, Seneca the philosopher, in the tragedies of Seneca, and 
in some monuments.” These names being introduced by the 
observation of individual variety, a Clotho and Lachesis of single 
men” are even named. 

The art of weaving was too celebrated in the Greek deities of 
fate not to attract the attention of the Romans, and to introduce 
itself into their poetry. Wanting as the poets were without a 
domestic emblem of the internal connexion between the single 
chances, which belong to the same lot, they ney adopted this, 
but they did not paint the art of weaving with lines taken from 
Greek customs, but applied it to Roman manners and opinions. 
The Moirai are believed to spin flax ;” the Parcee are weaving 





Parez fando, dictum fatum et res fatalis. Serv. Virg. En. v. 47: fata dicta a fando” 
quia que Parce dixerunt, hee credebantur evenire mortalibus, The theorists dis- 
tinguished fata conditionalia and denuntiativa, Serv. Virg. En. iv. 696, The abso- 
lute power of the Pare is most distinctly mentioned by Julius Firmicus Maternus 
(Astron. ii. 4), who refers them to the parts of the Zodiac: sunt autem infinite po- 
testatis et licentia et quz fata hominum sua auctoritate designent. Cf. not. 208. 

(67) Inghirami Monum. Etruschi ii. 62, Cf. p. 539. Miiller Denkmaler der 
alten Kunst, tab. Ixi. Nr. 307. Cf. Horat. Carm. i. 35, 16. 

(68) Stat. Silv. iii, 127, &c. &e. 

(69) Ovid. Trist. v. 10,45; Sabin. Epist. i. 71; Stat. Silv. iii, 5,40; Theb. 
ii. 249. 

(70) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757; ib. 243; Consol. Liv. 239; Sil. Ital. iv. 369; v. 404; 
Stat. Theb. iii. 556; Senec. Thyest. 618; Octav. 16; Senec. Apoloc.; Orell. Inscr. 
4844. 

(71) Silv. Ital. v, 4€4: Ile sibi longam Clotho turbamque nepotum Crediderat. 
Juven. ix. 135: at mea Clotho et Lachesis gaudent, si pascitur inguine venter. 

(72) Hom. Od. vii. 197 (not. 50). Il. xx. 128: dooa of Aiwa Tewopev érévnoe 
Ai. The same Il. xxiv. 210. Theocrit.i. 189: ra ye pay Aiva mavra A€douret, 
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wool ; the ‘wool-weaving sisters’ is a name peculiar to them.” The 
Romans attributed a sacred authority to wool ;* work in wool 
was the only one pursued by the Roman ladies;” therefore in 
marriage a spindle, a distaff covered with wool, and a basket 
filled with wool, were carried behind the bride; in entering the 
house she adorned the door-posts with woollen bands,” as an 
emblem of taking possession of the house, and as an emblem of 
thrifty housekeeping; then she sate down on a wool-fleece,” which 
had been taken from the sheep sacrificed for marriage, and was 
spread over the chairs of the two betrothed persons.” Wool is the 
sign upon the apex of the flamen,” his coat, as well as those of the 
fetialis and paterpatratus, ought to be of wool, nor is any linen 
thread allowed in it.” For every sacred use, for every union, 
for every fastening and covering,” wool only can be employed. 





(73) Lanifice sorores Martial. iv. 54,5; vi. 58, 7; Juvenal. xii. 66. 

(74) Plin. H. N. xxix. 2,9: Lanis auctoritatem veteres Romani etiam religiosam 
habuere, postes a nubentibus attingi jubentes. For the woollen bands of the Vestals 
see Ovid. Fast. iii. 30. Cf. Prop. iv. 6, 6: terque focum circa laneus orbis eat, 

(75) Plutarch, Romul. 15 and 19: mavrés épyov kal mdons Aarpeias mAny Trada- 
aias apetpevas. Ascon. Cic, Milon. § 13, p. 43 (Orell.; al. p. 151): telas que ex 
vetere more in atrio texebantur. Liv. i, 57: Lucretiam nocte sera deditam lane inter 
lucubrantes ancillas in medio edium sedentem inveniunt. Cf. Aurel. Vict. Vir. 
Illustr. 9, and Ovid. Fast. ii. 742, concerning the same : 

Ante torum calathi lanaque mollis erat. 
Ib. iii. 817; Pallade placata lanam mollite, puelle : 
Discite jam plenas exonerare colos. 
Vitruv. vi. 10,2: ceci magni, in quibus matres familiarum cum lanificis habent 
sessionem. Cf. Terent. Andr, i. 1, 47. Orell. Inscr. 4848: domum servavit, lanam 
fecit; ib. 4860: eo majorem laudem omnium carissima mihi mater meruit, quod 
modestia, probitate, pudicitia, obsequio, lanificio, diligentia, fide par similisque 
cetereis probeis feminis fuit; ib. 4639: Amymone Marci optima et pulcherrima, 
lanifica, pia, pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda. Cic. Orat. ii. 68, 277 ; Lucret. v. 1355; 
Virg. En. vii. 805; viii. 409; Horat, Carm. iii. 15, 13; Tibull. i. 3, 86; ii. 1.10; 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 773 ; Pont. iii. 8, 11; Medic. Fac. 14; Juven. ii. 54, 
(76) Plin, N. H. xxix. 2, 9 (not. 74). Lucan. ii. 355: 
Infulaque in geminos discurrit candida postes. 
Plutarch. Quast. Rom. 31: épip 8€ rv Ovpav meproreper rod dvdpds. Serv. 
Virg. En. iv. 458: moris fuerat, ut nubentes puella, simul cum venissent ad limen 
mariti, postes, antequam ingrederentur, propter auspicium castitatis ornarent laneis 
Vittis. 

(77) Fest. p. 85: In pelle lanata nova nupta considere solet vel propter morem 
vetustum ; quia antiquitus homines pellibus erant induti vel quod testetur lanificii 
officium se prestituram viro. Cf. Plutarch. Quest, Rom. 31. 

(78) Serv. Virg. En. iv. 374. 

(79) Virg. En. viii. 664: Lanigerosque apices. Cf. Serv.: flamines in capite 
pileum habebant, in quo erat brevis virga desuper habens lane aliquid. 

(80) Serv. Virg. En. xii. 120: Fetialis et paterpatratus, per quos bella vel foedera 
confirmabantur, nunquam utebantur vestibus lineis, adeo autem a Romano ritu alie- 
num est ut, cum flaminica esset inventa tunicam laneam lino habuisse consutam, con- 
stitisset ob eam causam piaculum esse commissum, Cf. Plin. H.N. xix. 2,2: M. 
Varro tradit, in Serranorum familia gentilicium esse feminas linea veste non uti. 

(81) The head of the Flamen never ought to be bared, nor any part of the body 
of the Flaminica. The wool-coat of the Flamen is mentioned, Serv. Virg. En, iv. 
264. Cf. Ovid. Fast. ii, 21: petunt a flamine lanas. 
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We have seen the fleece in marriage to be the sign of the union of 
both the seats: by weaving wool for the cloth of her husband, the 
lady has produced the most necessary cover in the house itself.” 
Matrimony is founded upon female economy much more than on 
any quality in man. ‘Thus the wool-basket, calathus, calathiscus, 
talassius, became the sign of wedlock and matrimonial settlement ; 
serving talassius means the same as is expressed by the less cour- 
teous German proverb, “submitting to the slipper.”” The spirit 
who was believed to act in this settlement bore the name of the 
Basket; he was considered a companion of Quirinus, the deity of 
the settlement of Rome, the divine spirit of the city itself, and 
united to the same, when he, bearing the name of Romulus 
in mortal life, established Roman wedlock by carrying away the 
Sabinian women.“ Accordingly the marriage of this Talassius 
was celebrated in nuptial songs, named after him, as having been 
the most happy one,® because all matrimonial happiness is founded 
on the regular and economical life of the lady. A fellow spirit of 
Quirinus is Sanchus, called also Dius Fidius, the divine spirit of 
human credibility ;*° in whose chapel the wool, the spindle, and 
the distaff, of Gaia Cecilia were kept. This was the genuine 
Latin name of the queen of Tarquinius Priscus.7 She was 
praised for having been the most ingenious worker in wool, and 
worshipped as a model of all Roman women. Every bride, 
therefore, when brought to the doors of her bridegroom’s house 
in nuptial procession, and being asked her name by the bride- 
groom himself, in adorning the posts with wool-fillets, declared 
herself to have received the name of the illustrious queen, by 
answering: If thou be Gaius I am Gaia. 





(82) Woolserved for common dress. Plaut. Mil. iii. 1, 93; Horat. Carm. iii. 16° 
37. Ulpian. in Digest. xxxiii. 7, 12, 5: lanifieas que rusticam familiam vestiunt> 
Varr. LL. v.30: lana de lana multa. 

(83). Fest. p. 152: Talassionem in nuptiis Varro ait signum esse lanificii : talas- 
sionem enim vocabant quasillum, qui alio modo appellabatur calathus (Cf. Ovid. 
Fast. ii. 742, not. 75. Catull. 64,319: calathisci) vas utique ipsis lanificiis aptum. 
Cf. Plutarch. Romul. 15; Quest. Rom. 31. Catuil. 61, 134: lJubet servire ta- 
Jassio. Martial. iii. 93,25: talassionem tuum: matrimony with you. In nuptial 
songs allusions were heard to wool-baskets and work in wool : nec tua defuerunt verba, 
tulasse, tibi, Martial. iii, 93,23. Both Livy and Plutarch take the vox nuptialis 
talassio for the dative: to talassius, towards talassius. Undoubtedly itis justly ex- 
plained by Catullus. 

(84) Liv. i. 9. Serv. Virg. En. i. 655. Fest. p. 268. Plut.11,cc. Pompei. 4. 

(35) Fest. p. 268: at quidam historiarum scriptor Talassium ait nomine virum 
rapta virgine unice pulchritudinis: quod ei id conjugium fuerit felix, boni ominis 
gratia nunc redintegrari. Plutarch. Rom. 15: ad’ ob 8) rov TaAdowoy aypr viv, 
ds "EdAnves rdv ‘Ypévaor, éradover “Popaios rois ydwous’ Kai yap edruyia pact 
xpnoacOa trepi tiv vuvaixa Tov Taddoror. 

(86) Klausen de Carmine fratrum arvalium, p. 66, not. 163. 

(87) Plin. H, N. viii. 48, 74, 
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From this heroine of weaving, Catullus has transferred the 
business of working wool to the Parcse, who, according to the 
Greek poets, were employed in spinning. The happiness of 
children depends upon the character of the parents, and do- 
mestic education under the eyes of the mother. We have 
seen wool to be the Roman emblem for both elements, union 
of characters and housekeeping. It is in unison with these 
opinions, to represent the Parcze, who allot destiny, as weaving it 
of the sacred wool. Nor can there be found any better oppor- 
tunity of introducing them to this occupation than in marriage, 
where the instruments of weaving are solemnly delivered. Ca- 
tullus gives them into the hands of the Parcee, the renowned 
spinners of Greece. Nor did he want an example of their being 
introduced in wedlock by Greek poets. Pindar mentions Themis, 
Aristophanes, Hera, as united with Jupiter by the Moirai. ° 
The Roman Parce originally governed birth and death. Accord- 
ingly, in marriage they do not weave the lot of the parents, but 
that of the child. But Catullus, while he represents them weaving, 
does not forget their genuine Roman office of adjudging by 
words. ‘These words are elevated to song; while they work in 
wool, the Parce assign to the child its lot by singing. 

This idea Catullus exhibits in his celebrated poem on the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis. ‘The Greek subject is treated 
quite according to the prejudices and the national opinions of an 
Italian poet: the whole nuptial arrangement is Roman. The 
wedding torches, by which Peleus is blessed,” are indispensable to 
a Roman marriage: the bride ought to bring with herself five 
torches of white pine-tree, kindled at her own hearth, and carried 
by a freeborn boy.” After the Thessalian crowd has dispersed, 
the deities appear, afterwards enter with Jove, and then the 
native divinities of ‘Thessaly bring their gifts. From the top of 
Pelion Chiron approaches, carrying flowers of his forests twisted 
into wreaths.” ‘Che nuptial wreaths in the wedlock of Manlius 
and Julia, Catullus himself mentions as made of sweet-smelling 
marjoram,” a common flower of the forest. Chiron is followed by 





(88) Pind. Hymn. fr. 2. Aristoph. Av. 1731: "Hpa mor ’OAvpmia Tév ndiparov 
Opévav” Apxovra Geis péyav Moipa ~vvexoipicay Ev rogd tpevaip. This men- 
tion of the moirai is evidently taken from a popular nuptial song. Cf. Asch. 
Prom. 895. 

_ (89) Catull. 64, 25: tadis felicibus aucte: ib. 303; Thetidis tadas celebrare 
jugales. 

(90) Nonius, p. 112, Fax.: Varro de vita pop. Rom. lib. ii: Quum a nova nupta 
ignis in face afferretur foco ejus sumtus, quum fax ex pinu alba esset, ut eam puer 
ingenuus afferret. Cf. Plutarch. Quest. Rom. 2. Rosini Antiqu. Rom. p. 456, sq. 
Catull. c. 61, 15: pineam quate tedam. 

(91) Cat. 64, 279, 

(92) Cat. 61, 6. 
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Peneos, who brings beeches, laurels, planetree, and poplars, with 
leaves and roots. ‘These he plants round the seats established for 
the expected gods, so that the whole of the hall is decked out with 
foliage. Roman halls were adorned for marriageonly with branches 
and leaves: but it was a custom peculiar to the Romans to plant 
trees within them. ‘Their usual place was near the hearth, above 
which there was an aperture in the roof for letting out smoke, 
called impluvium ;” the rain, which entered by it, was collected in 
the compluvium, the free and moist condition of which was fit for 
receiving plants.“ ‘These represented the continual growth of 
the family, as the fire burning on the hearth near them its per- 
petual life. The growth was promoted by the water of the 
compluvium: in marriage, water, brought from a pure well, was 
presented to the betrothed couple to be touched by them. This 
is the reason why Peneos is chosen to bring the trees. This is 
the principal river of Thessaly, famous in poetry, and, therefore, 
the poet thought it more fit for representing the nourishing 
waters of Thessaly, when the king of this country married, than the 
river Apidanus, though this flows near Pharsalus, which is con- 
sidered by Catullus as the royal seat of Peleus.” Water was not 
presented alone, but together with fire. Water and fire are most 


indispensable requisites for all civilized life; by depriving a citizen 


of these the republic destroys his domestic life and drives him into 
banishment: by touching them the bridegroom and bride 
accomplish their marriage.” As the water is represented by 
Peneos, so fire in the poem of Catullus is represented by Pro- 
metheus, on whose hand a ring, the emblem of his chain, reminds 
him of his punishment,” and thereby of his deed. By stealing 
fire from the gods and giving it to mortals, Prometheus esta- 
blished social life among men, who before lay in subterranean 
caverns like ants, destitute of houses, and ignorant of the use of 
wood, and of the course of the year.” Generally the power of 
Vesta is worshipped in this fire upon the hearth, which keeps 
families together in the house, and citizens in the town. ‘To the 
virgins of this goddess the care of the sacred fire of the republic 
is entrusted in Rome.” 





(93) Cat. 64, 289. 

(94) Virg. Hn. ii. 512. Cf. vii. 59, and Serv. ib. Liv. xliii. 13: palmam ena- 
tam impluvio. Sueton. Aug, 92; Plin. H.N. xiv. 3. 

(95) Cat. 64, 37. 

(96) Fest. p. 3. 

(97) Cat. 64, 296: Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia poene. 

(98) Esch. Prom. 450. Settlement is ascribed to Vulcan, Hom. Hymn. xx. 3. 

(99) Suid. Novpds ras ‘Eorsddas rod mupds kai vdaros empedccay éxew 
emérpewe. 
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After these native spirits of the country and house, Jupiter 
enters with the Olympic gods; only Apollo and Diana refuse to 
meet at Peleus’s marriage.” In this the poet opposes Homer, 
according to whom Apollo strikes the lyre at the wedding 
banquet, and also Aschylus, who introduces Apollo celebrating 
the life of Achilles.'" Catullus replaces him by the Parcee, who 
sing and weave the lot of Achilles.) When the gods sit down to 
the banquet, the Parcze begin their veracious songs, shaking their 
limbs in feeble motion. ‘Their trembling bodies are veiled to the 
feet by a white garment, with a purple border; bands white as 
snow encircle their immortal heads." Both the bands and 
the long white garment with the border (stola or tunica cum 
instita) form the honourable dress reserved for a Roman 
matron.” Their hands are engaged in the eternal work; the 
‘eft holds the distaff, which is wrapped round with soft wool; the 
right forms the threads, drawing them lightly down with bended 
fingers, and turning the spindle upon the thumb, it moves it in a 
gentle whirl; while the tooth always smooths the work, and the 
woollen flocks, which projected in the thread, cling to the dry 
lips. At their feet the soft fleece of white wool is kept in a basket 
of twigs. ‘Thus spinning the wool, they reveal, with a clear voice, 


in a divine song, fates which no age shall prove to have been 


false."* These fates are the birth and the events in the life 
of Achilles. Allotting these, they interrupt their song after each 
strophe, by addressing the running spindles, that lead the texture 
by which fates are guided (“ sed vos quee fata sequuntur currite 





(100) Cat. 64, 300, sqq. 
(101) Hom. Il. xxiv. 62. Esch. Psychost. fr. 264. 
(102) Cat. 64, 306 :-— 
—— interea infirmo quatientes corpora motu 
Veridicos Parce coeperunt edere cantus. 
His corpus tremulum complectens undique vestis, 
Candida purpurea quam Tyro incinxerat ora: 
Ambrosio nivee residebant vertice vittz. 
(103) Acron. Horat. Serm. i. 2, 29. 
(104) Cat. 64, 311.— 
Eternumque manus carpebant rite laborem. 
Leva colum molli lana retinebat amictum, 
Dextera tum leviter deducens fila supinis 
Formabat digitis: tum prono in pollice torquens 
Libratum tereti versabat turbine fusam. 
Atque ita decerpens equabat semper opus dens, 
Laneaque aridulis herebant morsa labellis, 
Que prius in levi fuerant exstantia filo. 
Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lane 
Vellera virgati custodibant calathisci. 
Hac tum clarisona pellentes vellera voce, 
Talia divino fuderunt carmine fata, 
Carmine perfidiz quod post nulla arguet ztas. 
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ducentes subtemina currite fusi.”) It is probable that such re- 
peated summonses of the spindles were also heard in the nuptial 
songs of the Roman people: certainly the spindle was present 
during the song, and to summon it would have suited to the 
talassio. 

Catullus, as well as Livius Andronicus, preserves the term 
prefari for the divine act of allotting fate." In elevating the 
speech, which this word expressed, to song, he seems to have 
added a new embellishing feature to the painting. ‘This was not 
done by arbitrary choice, for even this embellishment was taken 
from the domestic ideas of the Romans. The peculiar Latin 
term for a prescribed form of words is carmen. Such a phrase, 
whether contained in verse or in prose, was pronounced with a 
solemn voice in settled time, and even with some degree of 
melody. ‘To pronounce thus was called canere. hese powerful 
songs or phrases, mighty enough to impose even on the will of 
the gods, and to ascertain the will of man, were believed to be 
animated by a spirit, called Carmentis. Carmentis, therefore, 

overned birth, and revealed the events which were about to 
emer to the child.” In Ovid we find her singing the future 
greatness of Rome at the day of the first Arcadian settlement on 
the Palatine hill, and the future divinity of Hercules, when he 
had given the first proof of his heroic strength on Italian ground. 
She was particularly worshipped by the matrons, and, like the 
woolbands,'” was a peculiar honour of theirs. The arrangement of 
her service was derived from the establishment of the first Roman 
marriage, and the reception of the first matrons."° ‘Thus, we 





(105) Cat. 64,383: Talia prefantes quondam felicia Pelei 
Carmina divino cecinerunt omine Paree. 

(106) Cf. not. 40. Forms of words used in public service are called carmina. 
Cic. Muren. 12, 26: prztor ne quid ipse sua sponte loqueritur, eo quoque carmen 
compositum est. Liv. i. 24, 26: lex horrendi carminis. See Petersen Orig. Hist. 
Rom. p. 9. Witchcraft is ascribed to song in Frag. xii. Lab. Phrases for invoking 
the gods in order to establish a certain issue, bear the name of carmina, Plin. H. N. 
xxviii. 2, 3: durat immenso exemplo Deciorum patris filiique, quo se devovere, car- 
men, Every prescribed prayer (for instance, Cat. Re Rust. 131, 132, 134, 139, 141; 
Liv. i. 18) can be called so. 

(107) Augustin. C.D. iv. 11: in deabus illis, qua fata nascentibus canunt et 
vocantur Carmentes. Carmentis governing birth is mentioned, Gell. N. A. xiv. 16; 
Cf. Ovid. Fast. i. 618; Plutareb. Qu. R. 56; the same prophecying, Ovid. Fast. i. 
474-583; ib. 635; Virg. En. viii, 339; Dion. Hal. i.31,40; Strab, v. p. 230; 
Plutarch. Qu. R. 56. M. Hartung, after having justly explained the name (ii. p. 99) 
ridicules the whole account of the influence of Carmentis upon birth,—merely be- 
cause he does not understand how in this matter a goddess of song can have to dis- 
charge any office: though itis undoubted that Carmentis has been worshipped on 
this occasion. 

(108) Serv. Virg. En. viii. 665. 

(109) Plutarch. Romul, 21. 
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think it proved that Carmentis has been justly compared with 
Themis and with Moira,’ and that it was customary with the 
Romans to imagine deities allotting at wedlock the fate of children 
by songs, as this idea has been transferred to the Parc by 
Catullus. 

Accordingly, in the more eminent of the Roman poets, word 
and song are the particular instruments whereby the Parce allot 
fate and arrange future events. The summons by which they 
address their spindles, is imitated in Virgil,'" whether he follows 
Catullus or an ancient popular talassio. “ ‘True in song,” is the 
title given to the Parcee by Horace and Persius;'” in ‘Tibullus 
the song of the spinning Parcee allots future victory in battle to 
Messala on his birthday ;"" to Meleager in Ovid equal fate with 
the burning piece of wood ;"* to twice-born Bacchus twice the 
course of his life."*° The fates of Roman heroes, who are to be 
received among the gods, are likewise sung by the Parce :'” in 
Claudian, the aged Lachesis sings the augury of Cybele and her 
Phrygian country."” In other places the word dicere or logui is 
applied: the Parcze speak the law of mind in birth, and they 
determine the number of years by their word;'* to the Ibis they 
appoint continual tears by the same, pronounced by one of the 
sisters, according to which Clotho with an infected hand weaves 
a black texture, and allots to him by the words she at the same 
time speaks, future praise in a poem.'® The act of prophesying, 
which is ascribed sometimes to the Parcse, differs from this act of 
allotting, but it flows from the same opinion. If they are called 





(110) Dion. Hal. i. 31; Plut. Qu. R. 56; Romul. 21: ryv d€ Kappévray otovrai 
tives Moipay elvat kupiay avOparrav yevérews * 51d kal Tywaow adriy al pnrépes. 
(111) Virg. 4in. iv. 46: Talia secta, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parce. 
(112) Hor. C. Seeul, 25: vosque veraces cecinisse Parce 
Quod semel dictum stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servat, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 
Cf. not. 28. Hor. Carm. ii. 16, 39: Parca non mendax. Pers. Sat. v. 48: Parca 
tenax veri. 
(113) Tibull. i. 7, 1: hune cecinere diem Parce fatalia nentes 
Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo. 
Tib. iv. 5, 3: te nascente novum Parce cecinere puellis Servitium. 
(114) Ovid. Met. viii. 450. 
(115) Ovid. Trist. v. 3,25: scilicet hance legem nentis fatalia Parce 
Stamina bis genito bis cecinere tibi. 
(116) Consol. Liv. 247. 
(117) Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 288. 
(118) Ovid. xv. 81: sive ita nascenti legem dixere sorores 
Nee data sunt vite fila severa mez. 
(119) Ovid. ib. 240, 246. 
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goddesses of the prophet,” this seems intended to express the 
prophet to have perceived their voice when they pronounced the 
word of allotment. This word, not a real prophecy, reveals the 
future events of Achilles’ life at the wedlock of his parents. But 
now and then the Parcee, who are gifted with prescience,™ are 
introduced as imparting revelations.’ 

The power of the Parcee, as it appears in Roman poetry during 
the time of the emperors, when the poetical conception of them 
was entirely completed by uniting Roman and Greek opinions in 
the manner we have indicated, is twofold: the one of granting, 
the other of restricting. Both these we shall examine in their 
single forms and features. A favourable fate is considered as a 
white or as a golden texture,” a vigorous constitution as strong™ 
or brazen threads ;'* unhappy fate is called black or dingy. 

Accordingly the Parcse themselves are called white, cheerful, 
joyful ;'* or, what indeed is much more frequent, aged and 

oary,’” scant and dark,’ mournful, unkind, hostile, ungentle, 
dreadful, violent, bad, noxious, greedy,” harsh, inflexible. 
The same names are given to their decrees and texture.” 





(120) Stat. Theb. viii. 191, to Amphiaraus: tua numina. Achill. i. 498: quando 
Parcarum osculta recludes. 

(121) Catull. 68, 85: Quod scibant Parce non longo tempore abesse si miles 
muros isset ad Iliacos. 

(122) Ovid. Fast. iii, 802: Parcarum monitu. (n. 1493). 

(123) Juven. xii. 64: staminis albi Lanificee. Stat. Silv. i. 4, 123: candentia fila. 
Cf. not. 128. Martial. vi. 3,5: trahet aurea pollice fila. Petron. Satir. 29: tres 
Parce aurea pensa torquentes. See the interpreters to the same. Sidon. Apollin. 
v. 369: aurea concordes traxerunt fila sorores; ib. 604: fulva volubilibus duxerunt 
secula pensis; ib. xv. 201: probat Atropos omen Fulvaque concordes. 

(124) Ovid. Pont. i. 8, 64: tibi nascenti Nerunt fatales fortia fila dew. Calpurn. 
Ecl. iv. 440: perpetuo ceelestia fila metallo (n. 200). 

(125) Stat. Theb. iii. 241: sic fata mihi nigreque sororum Furavere colus. Ovid. 
Trist. v. 18, 24: non ita sunt fati stamina nigra mihi. Ovid. F. 6,244: nebat et 
infecta stamina. 

(126) Stat. Silv. iv. 3, 145: ib. i. 4,123: letesorores. Juven. xii, 64: Parce 
hilares. Stat. Silv. iv. 8, 18: alba Atropos. 

(127) Catull. 64, 306: infirmo quatientes corpora motu; ib. 308: corpus tremu- 
lum. Ovid. Met. xv. 281: veterum sororum. Senec. Octav. 15: grandeva 
Clotho; Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 288: Lachesis grandeva. Rapt. Pros, i. 49: 
Parcarum severam lanitiem. 

(128) Stat. Silv. v. i. 145: liventia Fata. Cf. Senec. Thyest. 618. Martial. iv. 
73, 6: tetrice dex. Stat. Theb. vi. 369: nigre sorores. Ovid. Trist. v. 3, 14: 
nubila Parca. 

(129) Tibull. iii. 35, and Stat. Theb. v. 274: tristes sorores. Or inique, Hor. 
Carm. ii. 6,9; Val. Flace. vi. 645; infesta, Auson. Parent. 13, 6; immites, Stat. 
Theb. vii. 774; immanis Atropos, Inscr. ap. Grut. 692,10; dira Lachesis, Stat. 
Theb. ii. 249; dir, ib. vi. 916; seve, Valer. Flacc. v. 532; Lucan. i. 113; Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. iii. 411; seve nimium gravesque, Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 90 ;—male, Martial. 
vi. 62,3; nocentes, Stat. Theb. xi, 189, 462; avidw, Stat. Theb. vi. 358; Senec. 
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We have seen precious gifts bestowed by the Parcse on Mes- 
sala, on Cerinthus, on the Roman heroes. As they give a two- 
fold life to Bacchus, they grant the same to Eurydice,"” a three- 
fold to Geryon;"’ they bring about the arrival of Aineas in 
Latium for the sake of Venus; they receive Romulus among the 
gods for the sake of Mars. ‘They promise great virtues and 
deeds to Achilles,’* old age and honour to the offspring of Me- 
necrates,’” they prolong the life of Statius for his wife’s sake,'” 
they bestow a Greek spirit on Horace,” they cause the friend- 
ship of Perseus and Cornutus by weighing their days in corres- 
— scales ;'* dangers are prevented by their admonitions.'” 

n other cases they at least permit prosperous events, but not 
longer than for a certain term." 

We have here seen ascribed to the Parc not only kindness, 
but even pity. The great gods had disappeared from the creed ; 
they were replaced by the Parcs. Human feeling requires a 
merciful deity ; by longing after this the heart is led to ascribe 
feeling even to that power, whose very conception originated in 
quite an opposite principle; namely, the idea of the utter impos- 





Herc. Oct. 1097. Invida Lachesis, Auson. Parent. 29,5. Cf. Mart. ix. 77,6; x. 
53, 3. They deny divinity to Kemus, Consol. Liv. 243. 

(130) Dura sorores, Sil. Pun. i.281; xiii. 74; Stat. Silv. ii. 3,75; Senec. Here. 
fur. 182; dura Parca, Ovid. Pont. iv. 15,36; Stat. Theb. iii. 491; vi.318; dura 
Clotho, Stat. Theb. iv. 369; dura Lachesis, Ovid. Trist. v. 10, 45; immota Atropos, 
Stat. Theb. i. 328; ignara moveri, ib. iii. 68; ferrea Clotho, Stat. Theb. iii. 556 ; 
ferrea Lachesis, Claud. Bell. Get. 54. Nec flectere Parcas datur, Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 186. 

(181) Ferrea decreta, Ovid. Met. xv. 781; cf. Silv. Ital. ix. 475; Claud. Rapt. 
Pros. i. 53. Certo sublimine Parce, Horat. Epod. xiii. 15; certo veniunt ordine 
Senec. Herc. fur. 183; pollice non certo fila severa trahunt, Consol. Liv. 240. Colos 
severas, Claud. Apon. 87. Dura sororum Licia, Stat. Silv. v. 1, 156; Achill. i. 519; 
pensa, Theb. iii. 205; stamina, Claud. Phoenic. 109; wna sororum stamina, Stat. 
Silv. v. 3, 64. Immobile filum, Silv. Ital. vii.478; cf. xvii. 361; Parcarumque 
colos non revocabiles, Sen. Herc. fur. 559; cf. ib. 182; scis nulla revolvere Pareas 
stamina, Stat. Theb. vii. 774; Fatorum inextricabiliter contorta licia, Apulei. Metam. 
xiii. v. fin. Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo, Tibull. i. 7, 2. 

(132) Stat. Theb. viii. 59: iterataque pensa sororum. Senec. Herc. Oct. 1083. 
Cf. Valer. Flacc. vi. 445: datque alias sine lege colus (Medea). Ovid. Fast. vi. 757: 
fila reneri (when Virbius is called back into life). 

(133) Sil. Ital. i. 281: cui ponere finem 

Non posset mors una viro, duraque sorores 
Tertia bis rupto torquerent stamina filo, 

(134) Virg. En. v. 798 (not. 194). Consol. Liv. 243. 

(135) Catull. 64, 340, 349. 

(136) Stat. Silv. iv. 8, 18. 

(137) Stat. Silv. iii. 5, 40: exhausti Lachesis mihi tempora fati, Te tantum mise- 
rata, dedit. 

(138) Horat. Carm. ii. 16, 39; cf. Propert. ii. 1, 17. 

(139) Pers. v. 48: equali suspendit tempora libra Parca (not. 207). Cf. Hor. 
Carm. ii. 17, 16. , 

(140) Ovid. Fast. iii. 802. 

(141) Virg. En. xii. 147. Cf. ib. iv. 651: dum fata deusque sinebant; and xi. 
701: dum fallere fata sinebant. 
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sibility of the supreme law of nature ever yielding to extraneous 
influence. The Parcee, if justly considered as the personified 
law of nature, cannot but be without mercy, without passion, 
without feeling. They by no means require to be worshipped, 
nor even to be spoken of with religious awe: they cannot be 
offended by any of those abusive and reproachful titles which we 
have seen given to them. It is much more suitable to the con- 
ception, which prevailed in the age we speak of, to extol their 
restrictive power, to ascribe to them an unkind and even ma- 
lignant nature. The wishes of man are often opposed to the 
course of events: he sees these ever remain unchanged and un- 
controlled by his will; he feels injured by this indifference to his 
wishes, which he is prone to ascribe to a hostile will. Thus we 
find men disgusted by the course of events, which is brought 
about and governed by the Parcee:'’ now because they are not 
able to hasten it, now because it does not tarry as they wished. 
Accordingly, both the slow and the quick Parce are objects of 
their lament.” But still more is their envy reproached. ‘They 
prevent the warrior from returning to his home, they force Ovid 
to die under an inclement sky,“ and keep Horace back from his 
favoured seat.© They only show to the world whatever is 
precious, but do not suffer it to remain; they treat young 
people like aged men,’ they injure even the statues of the 
gods,"* they even put an end to the power of Rome,” the 
favour and promote the treacherous courtier; knowledge both 
of past and future events is prevented by them.” 





(142) Sic volvere Parcas, Virg. Ain. i. 22; Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 6. Sic Atropos 
urget, ib. i. 216. Seriem fatorum pollice ducunt, ib. i. 53. Tu fatum ne quere 
tuum, cognoscere Parce me reticente dabunt, Lucan. vi. 809. Parcarum acta, Stat. 
Silv. v. 3,174; Theb. ii. 249; iv. 780: leges, Silv. Ital. x. 644. Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 
21: pigrasque putat properasse sorores. Mart. ix. 77, 6: invidit de tribus una soror 
Et festinatis incidit Stamina pensis. Juvey. xiv. 28: grave tardas Expectare colus. 
Silv, Ital. iii. 96: improperz cui ducunt fila-sorores, Stat. Theb. viii. 328: celeres 
neu precipe Parcas; ib. 439: heu celeres Parce; Silv. ii. 1,48: Parcis fragiles 
urgentibus annos. Cf. Silv. Ital. v.75. Auson. Parent. 29,5: nimium Lachesis 
properata. Prof. Burdig. 22, 16. 

(143) Hor. Epod. 13, 15, to Achilles. Silv. Ital. iv. 369. Si fata nezgant reditus 
tristesque sorores, Tibull. iii. 3, 35. 

(144) Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 36. 

(145) Hor. Carm. ii. 6, 9. 

(146) Virg. En. vi. 870, concerning young Marcellus: ostendent terris hunc tan- 
tum fata neque ultra Esse sinent. Cf. Mart. ix. 77, 6 (not. 145). Senec. Thyest. 
618: miscet hec illis prohibetque Clotho Stare fortunam: rotatomne fatum. Auson. 
Parent. 13, 7; 29,5. Prof, Burdig. 3,5; 22,16. Claudian. Epigr. 36: pulchris 
stare diu Parcarum lege negata. Claud. Epist.i. 31: secuit nascentia fata Livor. 

(147) Mart. x. 53, 3. 

(148) Mart. ix. 87, 8. 

(149) Claudian. Bell. Gildon. 121. 

(150) Claudian in Rufin. i. 176, 

(151) Orell. Inscr. 4844: nec nostra velis cognoscere fata, 

Sanguinea palla que texit provida Clotho. 
Prohibent nam cetera Parcie Seire.—Virg An. iii. 379. 
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Their restrictive powers even in these poets, is observed par- 
ticularly in death. The day of death is that of the Parcee:' 
Hannibal, when expecting the death of Fabius, hopes for their 
assistance."” They put man to death either by laying hold of 
him," or by finishing his texture :'* then they wind off the 
spindle ;* the spindle of a dead man is empty.’” The Parca 
is represented on a gem as finishing one distaff in order to go 
over to another, which lies near her full of wool.’* In poets we 
find her weighing the pound of wool, which she determines for 
every single life."° ‘Therefore there were some, who attributed 
mortality itself to the act of spinning, and maintained that life 
would be infinite, if the Parcee were removed, and if Jupiter 
alone governed: they reproach Lachesis with emptying the world 
by her pounds.’ But this is a singular idea; generally life is 
believed to consist in her pounds: she never adds anything to 
it,"" though her distaff be short.” On the contrary the same 
appears to be too large to the unhappy creature who wishes for 
death. Violent death is considered as breaking the thread 
before the wool is consumed: Amphiaraus, being swallowed up 
by the earth, finds the Parcee fully occupied weaving his texture, 
which now is suddenly torn asunder by them.'* The usual 
manner of appointing death, is for one of the sisters to cut the 
thread,” when the wool is nearly consumed, or to break the 








(152) See not. 48. 

(153) Sil. Ital. viii. 6. 

(154) Virg. An. x. 415. Lucan. i. 113: Parcarum Julia seva Intercepta manu. 
Sil. Ital. iv. 203: Parcz ad Manes traxere coma. 

(155) Virg. En. x. 815: extremaque Lauro Parce fila legunt. Martial. i, 89,9: 
cum mihi supremos Lachesis perneverit annos ; ib. iv. 54,9; 73,3; ix.77, 7. Sil. 
Ital. iv. 28: ducentesque ultima fila Grandwvos rapuere senes. Stat. Silv. v. 1, 156. 
Theb. vi. 380. Claudian, in Eutrop. ii. 461. 

(156) Ovid. Her. xii. 3. Martial. iv. 54,9; Juven, iii. 27. 

(157) Ovid. Amor. ii. 6,46: stabat vacua jam tibi Parea colo. Senec. Here. Oct. 
1083: consumptos colos. 

(158) Toelken Kouiglich Preussische Gemmensammlung No. 1284. 

(159) Pers. v. 47. 

(160) Stat. Silv. v. i. 166: quante poterant mortalibus annis 

Accessisse more: si tu, pater, omne teneris 
Arbitrium: ceco gemeret mors atra barathro 
Longius et vacue posuissent stamina Parce. 

Theb. iii. 642 : Lachesin putri vacuantem secula penso. Cf. not. 200. 

(161) Martial. iv. 54,9; x. 44, 6. 

(162) Martial. ix. 18, 2. 

(163) Juven. x. 250: quantum de legibus ipse queratur Parcarum et nimio de 
stamine. Stat. Theb. vii, 367: fessum vita dimittite, Parce. 

(164) Juven. xiv. 219: morieris stamine nondum Abrupto. Cf. Claudian. in 
Rufin. i. 157. Sabin. Epist. 1.71. Sidon. Apoll. xv.167: vitam Rumpere, quam cernas 
Parcarum vellere in ipso Nondum pernetam. 

(165) Stat. Theb. vii. 11. 

(166) Mart. iv. 54, 10: semper de tribus una secat ; ix. 77, 7: incidit stamina. 
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thread,” or to break the distaff at its end."* Accordingly they are 
thought to become weary in great slaughters, as in the civil war 
of Cesar." The common opinion assigns this office to Atro- 
pos,” because death is the most unavoidable among all the lots 
of man. A monument from the Villa Palombara represents her 
holding the double knife in the middle of her sisters, according 
to that law of ancient art, which gave this place always to the 
most striking figure."" The act of breaking the thread is as- 
cribed also to Clotho,'” or to Lachesis:"’ but the last, who very 
often has the office of appointing death, usually does so by finish- 
ing the texture by unrolling it, or she is introduced condemn- 
ing,’ hastening the last journey,’ carrying away,'” and exer- 
cising her right. '”* 

The breaking of the thread is performed also by other deities 
of death: by the Furies,"’ and by Mors. The decree depends 
particularly on Pluto: he takes the distaffs away from the Par- 
cee with the intention of killing; and gives them back, if he be 
moved to spare.” ‘The Parcze do not only kill but hold also in 
death," they assist and serve Pluto,’ they mourn with him, if 
his authority be diminished ;'* they dwell with him, ™ they travel 





(167) Lucan. vi. 700; Stat. Theb. 353; Claudian. Rapt. Pros. ii. 353; Orell. 
Inser. 4844, 

(168) Val. Flace. vi. 645: divina supremus Rumpit iniqua colos, 

(169) Lucan. iii. 19: vix operi juncte dextra properante sorores 

Sufficiunt, lassant rumpentes stamina Parce. 

(170) Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 127: florentesque manu scidit Atropos annos ; ib. v. 2, 178. 
Inscr. ap. Gruter. 692, 10: C. Lelio c.f. decimo etatis anno ab immani Atropo vita 
reciso. Int. ad Lactant. ii. 10, 20: Atropos occat. Alberic. Deor. Imag. 10. Fulgent. 
Myth. i. 7: Clotho preest nativitati, Atropos morti, Lachesis vite sorti quemad- 
modum quis vivere possit. Hygin. fab.,171. 

(171) See Welcker Zeitschrift fiir alte Kunst, p. 199, sqq. 

(172) Senec. Octav. 15: utinam ante manu Grandeva sua mea rupisset Stamina 
Clotho. 

(173) Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 353. 

(174) Martial. i. 89,9: perneverit; ib. iv. 4, 9 (not. 160). 

(175) Claudian. Apon. 93: letali stamine damnant. 

(176) Auson. Prof. Burdig. 22, 16: supremum Lachesis ni celerasset iter. 

(177) Auson. Prof. Burd. 3, 5: eripuit Lachesis. 

(178) Claud. Bell. Get. 54, 

(179) Stat. Theb. viii. 381: in miseros pensum omne sororum 

Scinditur et Furi# rapuerunt licia Parcis. 
And ib. i. 632: Mors fila sororum Ense metit. 
(180) Martial. vii.47, 8: non tulit invidiam taciti regrator Averni 
Et raptas Fatis reddidit ipse colos. 

(181) Propert. iv. 11, 13. 

(182) Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 186; v. 1,259. Fulgent. Myth. i. 7: tria etiam ipsi 
Plutoni destinant Fata, quarum prima Clotho, secunda Lachesis, tertia Atropos. 
Senec. Here. Octz. 22: vidi regentem fata. 

(183) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757. 

(184) Stat. Theb. viii. 13, 191. 
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for him, '* they open and shut the tombs:'* Pluto offers to his 
queen dominion over Parcee and over fate.'” 

We have seen the gods subject to the Parcee, Jupiter learning 
future fate from their archives, '* Mars in vain imploring divinity 
for Remus, Venus doubting whether the Parcee will grant her 
desire.” It is the common opinion that their decrees can 
be destroyed by nothing, not even by the power of any god.” 
This, however, can not be derived from the real Roman religion, 
where the Parcee are merely the spirits of the word of Jupiter 
allotting destiny. Evident traces of these opinions of the ancient 
religion are preserved in the poets. Life is restored to Virbius 
by the son of Coronis against the will of Clotho,’’ and the same 
god of physicians is celebrated still in Martial for softening the 
pounds and the short distaffs of the Parcze by gentle herbs :'” 
the Parcee are moved by Orpheus to repeat the texture ; Her- 
cules forces them to — the same, he knows how to vanquish 
death and to break fate by his hand.'” ‘The gods bestow immor- 
tality by dissolving the pound of the Parcze: an idea ~ sag some 
ing with that which we have observed in Statius.“” The Parcse 
have no right to injure the Phoenix.” It is even granted to the 
goddess of Appuleius, to abolish the decrees of the Parcee.'” 





(185) Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 56: cui nostra laborant Stamina. Stat, Theb. viii. 
119: quum Parce tua jussa trahant. 

(186) Consol. Liv. 73: Claudite iam, Parce, nimium reserata sepulcra. 

(187) Claud. R. Pros. ii. 305: accipe Lethewo famulas cum gurgite Pareas ; sit 
fatum quodeunque voles. Cf. Stat. Theb.i. 111; Atropos hosce novat atque ipsa 
Proserpina cultus. 

(188) See not. 31. Lactant. i. 2: esse fata, quibus dii omnes et ipse Jupiter 
pareat: si Parcarum tanta vis est, ut plus possint, quam ccelites universi. 

(189) See not. 132. 

(190) Virg. An. v. 798: si dant ea meenia Parce. 

(191) Tibull. i. 7, 2 (not. 134). Ovid. Met. xv. 780 (not. 31). Consol. Liv. 234: 
non ullis vincere fata datur (to Mars). Cf. Hor. Carm. ii. 17, 16. Silv. Ital. v. 76: 
heu fatis superi certasse minores; ib.406; ix. 475: Pallas mitiget iras Nec speret 
fixas Parcarum flectere leges ; ib. xiii. 857: nulli divum mutabile fatum. Mart. ix. 
87,9. Claud. R. Pros. iii. 910: sic numina fata volvimur et nullo Lachesis discri- 
mine sevit? 

(192) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757. 

(193) Martial. ix. 18,1: Latone venerande nepos, qui mitibus herbis 

Parcarum exoras pensa brevesque colos. 
Claudian. Apon, 87: Parcarumque colos exoratura severas 
Flumina laxatis emicuere jugis. 

(194) Stat. Theb. viii. 59 (n. 135), Senec. Here. Oct. 1083: consumtas iterum 
dew Supplent Eurydices colos. 

(195) Stat. Silv. iii. 1,171: Parcarum fila tenebo Extendamque colos: duram 
scio vincere mortem. Senec. Herc. fur. 566; fatum rumpe manu ; cf. ib. 611; Herc. 
Oct. 1952. 

(196) Calpurn. Fel. iv. 139: mortale resolvite pensum et date perpetuo ccelestia 
fila metallo. Cf. not. 164. 

(197) Claudian. Phoen. 110: non stamina Parce 

In te dura legunt: non jus habuere nocendi. 

(198) Appulei. Metam xi. vers. fin.: dextram, qua Fatorum etiam inextricabili- 
ter contorta retractos licia. 
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As the conception of the Fata and Parc in ancient religion 
particularly referred to the temporal limits of life, it is to be 
regarded as a just consequence of this opinion, when latter 
writers make them rulers of time. The Parcee count the years, 
appoint a certain period of time and complete it, appoint the last 
day and observe it;’” they weigh time, drive the years and cen- 
turies on;” it depends on them to give back the single days but 
they never do so.” ‘Time is governed by the sun: the vault of 
heaven is its table. This was the reason for establishing astro- 
logical principles in the theory of fate. ‘The number of ninety 
years which we have seen regarded, according to ancient custom, 
as the general space of time for the life of a Roman, was now 
referred to the course of the planet Saturn.” The lots imparted 
by destiny were believed to depend upon the degrees of the 

odiac; these degrees were considered as determining, nay, as 
being the fates of men: the lot of a person was presumed to be 
governed by the position of the stars at the hour of his nativity: 
that degree of the Zodiac, through which the sun passed in the 
same hour, was called the lot and fate of the person.” Whoever 
approved this theory, could not but entirely forget the proper 
meaning of fate as the word of the gods: they understood by it 
only the word of the Parcs, the meaning of which they iden- 
tified with that of the Greek potpa: as all these opinions were 
entirely borrowed from Greek authors. However, they were not 
able to keep themselves entirely free from acknowledging an 
arbitrary power and will in the government of the world; but 
they now attributed this power, which is conceivable only in a 





(199) Sabin. Epist. i. 171 (not. 121). Ovid. Amor. i. 3, 17: quos dederint annos 
mihi filasororum. Virg. En. ix. 107: debita Parca tempora complerant. Martial, 
iv. 54,5: observant, quem statuere diem. Cf. Stat. Silv. iv. 3, 145 (not. 129); iv 
56: longi cursum dabit Atropos evi. 

(200) Pers. v. 48 (not. 142). Stat. Silv. ii. 1, 148: Parcis fragiles urgentibus 
annos. Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 53: longaque ferratis evolvunt secula pensis. 

(201) Mart. x. 38, 13: ex illis tibi si diu rogatam Lucem redderet Atropos vel 
unam. 

(202) See not. 53. 

(203) This theory is expounded by Manilius Astron. ii. 149: hoc quoque fatorum 
est legem perdiscere fati. Persius (v. 48) alludes to it, for the scale of his Parca 
is that of the zodiac. (Cf. Manil. ii. 241: aquantem tempora Libram). August. C.D. 
v. 8: qui vero non astrorum constitutionem, sicuti est cum quidque concipitur vel 
nascitur vel inchoatur. Censorin. Die Nat. 8: quo tempore partus concipitur, 
sol in aliquo signo sit necesse et in aliqua ejus particula, quem Jocum conceptionis 
proprie appellant. Sunt autum he particule in unoquoque signo tricena, totius 
vero zodiaci numero tricente et sexaginta. Has Greci poipag cognominarunt: eo 
videlicet, quod deas fatales nuncupant Moipa. Et ex particule nobis velut fata 
sunt: nam qua potissimum oriente pascantur plurimum refert. Vitruv. ix. 7, 6: 
Antipater itemque Achinapolus, qui etiam non e nascentia sed ex conceptione geneth- 
liologie rationes explicatas reliquit. 
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personal god, to these degrees of the Zodiac.“* This opinion is, 
indeed, a most striking apostacy, both from the traditions of 
religion, and from the sober reasoning of common sense. We 
shall not, however, consider the inquiry into the real character 
of the Roman religion difficult, if we remember that those 
remarks, which declare the fates to be nothing but the words of 
the gods, date from the same time.” 

Rhetoricians and grammarians paid their homage to the 
fashionable divinities, by inquiring into their different characters, 
and by distinguishing their offices. ‘They were not satisfied with 
ascribing the beginning of human life to the first, the texture to 
the second, and the end to the third sister; and to call the first 
Clotho, the second Lachesis, and the third Atropos.” Appu- 
leius refers them totally to time: what is finished upon the spin- 
dle, represents past time, what is turned between the fingers, the 
present, and what is resting on the distaff, the future. ‘The first 
is exhibited by Atropos, for the events of past time not even 
a god can undo: Lachesis, named from the term, signifies future 
events, because a god gives their term also to these: Clotho takes 
care of present time, warning men to treat every matter with 
earnestness. It is deserving of notice, that the mind, after having 
turned away from the indigenous god of the Romans, recurs 
again to the acknowledgment of a personal deity. 








Art. IIL—1. England and America: a Comparison of the 
Social and Political State of both Nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 1833. 

2. Report from the Select Committee (of the House of Commons) 
on the Disposal of Lands in the Colonies: with Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendix. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, August 20th, 1836. 

8. The First Step toa Poor Law for Ireland. By H. G. Ward, 
Esq. M.P. 1837. - 

4. First Annual Report of the Colonization Commissioners for 
South Australia. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 25th July, 1836. 





(204) Firmic. Matern. Astron. ii. 4 (not. 66). 
(205) See nott. J0, 11, 12. 
(296) Lactant. ii. 10, 20: tres Parcas esse voluerunt, unam que vitam hominis 
ordiatur, alteramque contexat, tertiam que rumpat ac finiat. 
(207) See not. 170, 
F2 
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5. The New Zealanders. Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

6. The British Colonization of New Zealand : being an account 
of the principles, objects, and plans, of the New Zealand 
Association. (Published for the New Zealand Association.) 
32mo. 1837. 


N the ordinary progress of society, art must necessarily pre- 
cede science. This is doubtless extremely unphilosophical, 
but it is nevertheless inevitable. Men find themselves com- 
pelled to act without waiting for the establishment of those prin- 
ciples on which their acts should be based. As experiment after 
experiment is tried, and, we may add, as blunder after blunder is 
committed, principles become established. A continuous process 
of correction goes on, until at length art ceases to be empyrical 
and doubtful, every step becomes based on principle, and the 
field of science is made co-extensive with that of practice. 

The history of colonization, and especially of British coloniza- 
tion, affords a species of running commentary on the doctrine 
just laid down. ‘The ultimate establishment of most of our 
colonies took place only after repeated failures. The early 
history of a colony is a narration of long suffering and misery— 
of privation, disease, and death. The great republic of the 
West, whose fleets now cover the waters of the globe, once con- 
sisted of a few feeble communities, which for years after their 
first settlement, dragged on a painful and languishing existence. 
Three or four attempts were made to colonize Virginia before 
the final settlement took place; and of twenty thousand persons 
who landed there, together with the children who were born to 
them, only two thousand souls were to be found at the end of 
twenty years. In Carolina, Massachusetts, and in the other 
colonies, a similar mortality occurred. What could have been 
the cause of all this? Is such a waste of life inseparable from 
the planting of colonies, or, is it that the proper mode of colo- 
nizing was not then understood? We apprehend that the last 
question embodies the true solution of the difficulty, and that the 
remedy for the evils incidental to the old method of colonizing, 
will be found in those few and simple principles, which it is the 
business of this article to expound.* 

The vast extent of territory in both hemispheres where 
English is now the mother-tongue, bears witness to the extent to 
which England has colonized ;—the emigration returns annuall 
laid before Parliament, exhibit the extent to which she is still 
colonizing. The emigration of the present century, however, 
proceeds from motives differing widely from those which operated 





* We do not feel bound to insist on uniformity of theory, among our contributors, 
on so unsettled a subject as Political Economy.—Ed. 
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on the minds of our early colonists. The leading motives to 
emigrate which formerly prevailed, were, a thirst for the precious 
metals, a desire to welll religious and political persecution, a 
wish to convert the savages to the Christian religion, or a wild 
spirit of adventure. Emigration is now looked to as a means of 
improving the condition, first of those who emigrate, by the more 
profitable field of exertion which a “ new country” i te and 
second, of the mass of the people, by altering the ratio between 
land, labour and employment. It is in the light in which it has 
been viewed in modern times, that the subject is worthy of the 
minutest investigation. 

It is not necessary that we should occupy much —_ in 
proving that nearly all classes of the community feel the difficulty 
either of obtaining a subsistence, or of maintaining their position. 
The humbler classes of the community are continually fighting 
against starvation—the middle class against a loss of station. 
The author of the book at the head of our list, calls the latter the 
*‘ uneasy class;” and well has he named it. Farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen, clerks, schoolmasters, employés 
of all kinds, are engaged in a perpetual struggle for that class of 
subsistence which is deemed decent in their respective walks of 
life, and without which they sink in their own estimation and in 
that of others. We shall make one quotation from this acute 
and graphic describer, to stand as a type of his descriptions of 
others, of the uneasy class. 


“ What condition is more detestable that that of an English gover 
ness? In England, where poverty is a crime, governesses—young; 
beautiful, well-informed, virtuous, and from the contradiction between 
their poverty and their intrinsic merits, peculiarly susceptible, are 
generally treated as criminals, imprisoned, set to hard labour, cruelly 
mortified by the parents and visitors, worried by the children, insulted 
by the servants, and all for what ?—For butler’s wages. Yet take up 
any London newspaper, any day in the year, and you shall find in it a 
string of advertisements for the hateful situation of governess. There 
is an institution in England, of which the object is, to provide for 
decayed governesses by means of a small annual subscription from those 
who are not yet worn out, and the title of this benefit club is the 
‘ Governesses’ Mutual Assurance Society.’ Last year, a newspaper 
which is read principally by the aristocracy—by Captain Hall’s spend- 
ing class—noticing the club in question, proposed that it should be 
called the ‘ Governesses’ Mutual Impudence Society.’ This blackguard 
joke was uttered to please whom?—the readers of the newspaper in 
which it appeared ; a class who employ governesses, a class to whom in 
that very newspaper numerous advertisements for the situation of 
governess are continually addressed. An eminent English physician, 
whose wife had been a governess, states, that of the inmates of mad- 
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houses, the largest proportion consists of women who have been 
governesses. Yet for this dreadful and shabbily paid office of gover- 
ness, there are, judging from the newspapers, more candidates in pro- 
portion to places than for any other disagreeable employment; not, 
however, that one observes any lack of candidates tor other subordinate 
employments which require the common run of knowledge, or even 
superior knowledge. They talk much of the superabundance of la- 
bourers, meaning common workmen; but these are not more redundant 
than governesses, keepers of schools, and clerks of every description.”— 
vol. i. p. 98. 


Of the misery of the great bulk of the people, no one, we 
believe, entertains a doubt. ‘There is scarcely ever a period at 
which some one section of the people is not in a state of dire 
distress. ‘To-day it may be the weaver’s turn, to-morrow that of 
the farm labourer; and at times scanty employment and dear 
food render distress almost universal. 

If the distress were confined to the employed, and in no case 
extended to the employers of labour, the cause might be sought 
and would probably be found in some unequal division of the 
whole produce. ‘That the condition of the labourer is greatly 
affected by the proportion of the whole produce which he is 
enabled to secure as wages, cannot be denied; but when we reflect 
that the class employing labour—the capitalist class, is not free 
from distress, we must look deeper for a cause than the existing 
ratio between labour and capital. We must look for it in some 
circumstance affecting the gross produce destined to be ulti- 
mately divided between the labourer and capitalist, in the shape 
of wages and profits. ‘There are doubtless many circumstances 
which may affect the gross produce, such as excessive taxation, 
restrictions on trade, and so forth. ‘These may be called acci- 
dental or removable. There is one which is essential to and 
inseparable from the progress of society ; we mean the proportion 
which the fertile land in convenient situations bears to the 
capital and labour of the community. 

This is so important an element in the condition of the com- 
munity, and one so necessary to be understood before we can 
hope duly to appreciate those fundamental principles of coloniza- 
tion which we are about to enforce, that we must crave the 
reader’s attention to a brief exposition of the phenomena which 
take place as population crowds upon territory. 

So long as the population of a country is moderate, the food 
which is required for its subsistence is produced under the most 
favourable circumstances, that is, with a minimum outlay. That 
land only is cultivated which affords the largest return after 
replacing all outgoings. Generally speaking, the best soils in 
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the most favourable situations—market and manure both con- 
sidered—are alone resorted to; and so long as no more food is 
required .than these favourably circumstanced lands will yield, 
the condition of the people is at its maximum state of comfort. 

The instant, however, the numbers of the community have 
encreased to an extent to render the best circumstanced lands no 
longer adequate to the production of the required quantity of 
food, it becomes at once necessary to resort to lands which do 
not yield an equal return for a given outlay. ‘The manner in 
which this is in practice brought about, is by an advance in the 
price of corn. . This is the warning to extend cultivation. At 
first the advance may be too small to give it the necessary 
impulse. Sooner or later, however, the condition is fulfilled, 
and when it is, we may conceive three different ways in which 
the increased supply may be raised. 

1. The producers of food may resort to land of somewhat 
inferior quality—land yielding let us suppose one tenth less than 
the land previously in cultivation. 

2. They may resort to lands of equal quality, but situated at 
such a distance from the market, that the cost of conveyance 
thereto will be equivalent to the difference of fertility as above 
stated. That is, they will yield as much produce, but one-tenth 
will be expended in conveying such produce to market. 

3. Instead of resorting to inferior soils, or to lands at a distance 
from the market, the producers may expend more capital and 
labour upon the lands already in cultivation. The condition of 
this course is that the increased expenditure consumes not more 
than one-tenth of the produce. 

Calling the produce resulting from a given quantity of land 
100, the result of what we may call the second stage of cultiva- 
tion would be only 90. The community, taken as a whole, 
becomes poorer by the process, not in the ratio indicated by the 
above numbers, but in some smaller ratio, determined by the 
proportion of food raised under the new circumstances. Thus 
suppose half the food required by the nation be raised under the 
most favourable circumstances, and the other half under either 
one of the circumstances above enumerated, the loss of the nation 
in the aggregate will be not one-tenth, but one-twentieth only. 
But although the nation, as a whole, would only lose one-tewentieth 
on five per cent, an entirely new distribution would take place. 
Some, as we shall presently see, would gain by the necessities of 
the nation, and this gain by a few would of course enhance the 
loss suffered by the rest. This we shall at once explain. 

The instant the demand for food raised the price, competition 
would commence for those lands which yielded their produce 
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with the minimum of labour and capital, or in other phrase, 
which gave forth a maximum of he 0 for a given outlay of 
labour and capital. The owners of what we have called the best 
circumstanced lands, would be enabled, by the force of competi- 
tion, to peer to themselves the difference between the 
produce of the lands just brought into cultivation, and the pro- 
duce of those already in cultivation. In the case supposed, this 
difference would be one-tenth of the whole produce, which dif- 
ference would constitute what is properly called rent. 

Now it is quite clear that this difference is not lost to the 
nation. It remains in the hands of one class of the community, 
namely, the owners of the land. But it must be equally obvious 
that it is a deduction from the gross amount of produce to be 
ultimately divided between the labourers and capitalists. Pre- 
vious to the creation of rent by the growing necessities of the 
people, the labourers and capitalists would divide the whole pro- 
duce between them, according to a principle of double competi- 
tion of capitalist against capitalist, and labourer against labourer, 
which we need not farther allude to in this place. Supposing 
the division to be equal, the labouring class would get 50, and the 
capitalist class woul get 50. After the creation of rent, how- 
ever, these two classes would find less to share. They would 
share the whole produce of the lands taken into cultivation at the 
second stage, but from the best circumstanced lands they would 
be compelled to submit to a deduction of one-tenth. Thus for 
every 100 which they before shared, they would now divide 
only 90; and supposing the double competition to remain as 
before—supposing the ratio between labourers and capitalists to 
remain unchanged—both classes would be equally injured. In 
plain English, both wages and profits would fall. Hence we 
may assume as a general principle, that the moment —- 
advances to a point to render a greater quantity of food necessar 
than the best circumstanced lands are adequate to furnish, bot 
wages and profits will exhibit a continued tendency to decline. 

The reasoning may be pursued to the case of a nation demand- 
ing more food than could be raised in lands of the first and 
second degree combined. In such a case, there would be a new 
creation of rent at every stage, and of course a diminished 
quantity of produce to be divided between the capitalists and the 
labourers. In supposing still that the ratio between these two 
classes remained unchanged, they would suffer equal deterioration 
of condition. Profits and wages would both fall at every stage. 

But it may be urged that this reasoning applies only to agri- 
culture. What becomes of wages and profits in all other em- 
ployments? Are they affected by the diminished return to 
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agricultural industry? Clearly they are. In all employments, 
the rates of wages and profits have a perpetual tendency to con- 
form with those which prevail in the production of food. This 
is the natural result of freedom of competition. If for a time the 
profits arising from the employment of capital in manufactures or 
trade were greater than what were employed in agriculture, 
capital would cease to flow towards the latter branch of industry, 
and would seek employment only in the former branches. ‘This 
would go on until profits were equalized in all employments. 
The warning to apply capital and labour to one employment 
more than to another, is the price of the article produced, and so 
delicate a measure of the | acai nc of a given channel of 
employment is price, that it generally produces its effects without 
any important disturbance. 

Enough has been said to show, that the condition of both the 
capitalist and the labourer is subject to continued deterioration 
as society advances beyond a certain point. This deterioration 
is, of course, checked by all sorts of discoveries, such as improved 
— of manufacture—modes of communication, and so forth. 

evertheless, it is susceptible of proof, that all other circumstances 
duly allowed for, the limited extent of the field of production is 
the most conspicuous cause of the continually declining condition 
of the community. 

An enlargement of the field of production may take place by 
means of a free trade in corn and other articles, whilst a con- 
traction thereof may be brought about by means of a corn-law 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

Suppose, for instance, that the increase of population is such 
as to require the cultivation of land of the third degree, the pro- 
duce of which is represented by the figure 80. Eat us farther 
suppose a discovery to be made, that by employing the labour 
and capital necessary to produce these 80 quarters, in manufac- 
tures, and by carrying the said manufactures to a neighbouring 
country, and exchanging them for food, a quantity equal to that 
raised on land of the second degree might be obtained. What 
would be the result? Importation of corn, in exchange for ma- 
nufactures exported, would commence. Instead of a return for 
labour and capital indicated by figure 80, the result would be a 
return represented by the figure 90. ‘The threatened decline of 
wages and profits would be arrested, and rent would make no pro- 
gress. This is equivalent to an extension of the field of production. 

But, if the power of making laws to bind the community 
rested, as in England, in the land-owning class, they would be 
able to impose a prohibitory tax, so as to let matters take their 
course. In such a case, the field of production would not be 
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extended ; lands of the third degree would be taken into cultiva- 
tion; rents would make progress; and the deterioration of the 
condition of the labourers and capitalists would go on without 
check. ‘This is the British corn-law, which operates as a limita- 
tion of the field of production. 

The merit of stating clearly the doctrine of the dependence 
of the condition of the people, as a whole, on the extent of the field 
of production, is indisputably due to the author of England and 
America. ‘This merit we are by no means disposed to under- 
value. We hold it to be great, because it has cleared up the 
theory of colonization, and thereby removed an _ inculculable 
amount of honest opposition to the practice thereof. But in his 
ardour to make the most of his discovery, (for such we are justi- 
fied in calling it), the author, we conceive, has imagined a differ- 
ence with our great writers on political economy on the doctrine 
of rent, which really does not exist. Because Mr. Mill begins 
his chapter on rent with the proposition, “ Land is of different 
degrees of fertility,” he is accused of leaving other circumstances 
out of the account. This is scarcely justifiable. Mr. Mill’s 
object was, to produce an elementary treatise on the science of 
political economy. It was therefore desirable that his state- 
ments should be as general, or, so to speak, as theoretical as 
possible. Fertility, therefore, is seized upon as the most conspi- 
cuous cause of rent likely to come under the observation of the 
readers whom Mr. Mill was addressing. In America, it may be, 
that locality is a cause in more constant operation. We, who 
have been in America, know that it is. Nevertheless, it would 
have been wrong in a writer on the elements of the science, to 
take, as his type, the case under the general law, which prevails 
in another country rather than in our own. All that Mr. Mill 
contends for is, that in every country “ one portion of the 
capital employed pays no rent,” and, that rent is, “ the produce 
which is yielded by the more productive portions of capital over 
and above a quantity equal to that which constitutes the return 
of the least productive portion, and which must be received to 
afford his requisite profits, by the farmer.”—Elements, page 39. 

This statement is certainly sufficiently general to include any 
circumstance causing a difference in the return of capital employed 
on land. Had Mr. Mill written a course of the science, complete 
in all its details, we are quite sure he would have included every 
circumstance affecting rent, down even to a railroad or a chemi- 
cal discovery. 

In a note on rent, forming one of a series of logical definitions 
of politico-economical terms, at the end of Archbishop Whateley’s 
logic, Mr. Senior, (for by him the notes in question are under- 
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stood to have been written), has generalized the expression, so 
as to meet all that the author of England and America could 
possibly include among the causes of rent. In an admirable 
essay on the subject, forming the note, “ Rent” to Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s edition of the Wealth of Nations, distance from market 
is carefully expatiated upon,—not as a difference between the 
writer of that note and the political economists, but rather as an 
amplification of a doctrine yz! recognized by his predecessors, 
and already to be found in all his existing treatises. 

In short, the author of England and America, appears to us to 
have left the doctrine of rent substantially where he found it. 
His contribution to the science—and a very important contri- 
bution we beg to assure him we deem it—consists in pointing 
out the part which the comparative extent of the field of pro- 
duction plays in determining the productiveness of capital and 
labour united; or, in other words, in determining the condition 
of both classes of producers. 

The author’s views, however, are so admirably put throughout, 
and, moreover, so aptly illustrated, that we are tempted to make 
rather a long extract, the more especially as it embodies nearly 
all the points under discussion. While resolving the difficulties 
connected with the questions of rent, profit, and wages, the 
author tells us, he had the good luck to fall asleep—good luck, 
because, during his sleep, he had a dream, “ which explained 
why profits and wages both together are so low in England and 
so high in America.”—p. 110. 

To be brief, he dreams, that he is cast upon Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island, and after “ viewing his improvements,” the following is 
the subject of their chat, over a “ very respectable dinner of fish 
and roasted kid :”— 


“ Dreamer. ‘ Altogether, Mr. Crusoe, you seem quite at your ease." 

“ Robinson. ‘Why, yes, blessed be God ! but I have had my trials. 
It was a sore trial, when I was obliged to sow the seed that I would 
fain have eaten, and when I had no Friday to help me; but I have 
been very comfortable since I got before the world, with a good stock 
of seeds, tools, and goats: nay, since I lighted on Friday I have lived 
like a gentleman—quite at my ease, as you say.’ 

“ Dreamer. ‘ You are a capitalist now, Robinson.’ 

“* Robinson. ‘ Capitalist |—what’s that ?’ 

“ Dreamer. ‘Why, seeds, tools, goats, are capital, and as you possess 
these, you are a capitalist: Friday works: you direct him, and give 
him a share of the produce: Friday is a labourer.’ 

“ Robinson. ‘A labourer! Yes, he works:—a share! He takes 
what he pleases.’ 

“ Dreamer. ‘ Of course,—high wages of labour, eh ; and high profits 
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of stock also, or you would not be se much at your ease, Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe.’ 

“ Robinson. ‘1 have forgotten some of my English. High wages 
of labour:—high profits of stock! What are they 7?’ 

“ Dreamer. ‘In this island, high wages mean, that you can let Friday 
take what he pleases, without stinting yourself; and high profits mean, 
that Friday takes what he pleases, without stinting you. Friday’s 
labour, with the aid of your seeds, tools, and goats, produces plenty 
for both of you.’ 

“ Robinson. ‘Yes—but hark! man Friday! friend! down upon 
your knees! here’s another earthquake !’ 

“ And sure enough it was a terrible earthquake ; for though it hurt 
none of us, and did not last above a minute, when we recovered our- 
selves, and passed from the cave through the enclosure, and over the 
outer fence, every part of the island was covered with water, except 
the rock which formed the cave, and about half an acre of land in front 
of us. Robinson and his man knelt again, and returned thanks to God 
for having preserved our lives; whilst I stood by, distressed to think 
of what would become of them with only that half acre of land. 
Crusoe’s calmness and resignation were quite admirable. Rising, he 
embraced Friday, saying—‘ the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord!’ Poor Friday, however, began to 
ery, and I felt disposed to keep him company, when Robinson pointing 
to the enclosure, said—‘ We have plenty of food left for a year, seed, 
tools and goats ; capital, sir, I think you called them ?” 

“ «But what,’ I asked, ‘is the use of capital without a field to employ 
tton? Your goats will be starved, and, with no more than this little 
bit of land, you will be unable to use half your tools, or a quarter of 
your seed.’ 

“ Robinson looked rather blank at this, but said,—We must do with 
less ; there will be less for Friday, and less for me, but enough, I hope, 
to keep us alive.’ 

“* Low wages and low profits,’ said I, ‘ but that is a shocking state to 
be in. Cannot you set Friday to make, with the things that are left 
from your wreck, instruments and ornaments for some neighbouring 
savages, who have more food than they know what to do with ?’ 

“«Qur neighbours’, answered Robinson, ‘ would make food of us if 
they could.’ 

“<Oh!’ said I, ‘I had forgotten that restriction on trade.’ * * 

After quizzing the economists, at the expense, however, of con- 
founding gross profits and wages, with proportional profits and 
wages, so clearly distinguished in other parts of the work, the 
author justly concludes : 

“ The only way in which Robinson and his man could get back to 
high profits and high wages would be, by getting back the land that 
they have lost.” 

Hitherto we have supposed with our author, that deteriora- 
tion of condition is equally distributed,—that is, that profits 
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and wages decline together from the diminished whole, to be 
shared between capitalists and labourers. If, however, the due 

roportion between the former and the latter be altered, equa- 
lity of division no longer prevails. If, for instance, the number 
of competitors for employment has increased in a greater ratio 
than capital, their competition will cause a reduction of wages, 
or, in other words, of the share of the whole produce, (a dimi- 
nished whole by the supposition) to be divided. A diminution or 
division of capital would have the same effect. Thus, while the 
whole produce was represented by the figure 100, it might be, 
that capitalists received 50, and the labourers 50; but if when pro- 
duction fell to 90, the ratio between labour and capital were altered, 
competition might compel the labourers to accept 40, in which 
case the capitalists would still receive their 50. ‘They would, in 
short, receive more than the proportion which they had been 
accustomed to receive. Profits and wages then are affected toge- 
ther, by the diminution of the whole produce to be divided ; they 
are farther affected (but in opposite directions) by the proportion 
in whigh the produce is shared. The political economists have 
dwelled too exclusively on the latter circumstance ; the author of 
England and America, has leaned perhaps a little too much to 
the former. The reader will do well to keep both in view. 

We are now prepared to look a little more closely at our sub- 
ject. What old countries especially require is land. Capital 
and labour they have in abundance—in excess. But what is 
meant by this constantly repeated assertion of the excess or re- 
dundancy of labour and capital, and especially of the former ? 
All that can be meant is, that they are in excess, ws compared 
with land. If we say labour is in excess, we may mean as 
compared with capital ; but when we say capital is in excess, we 
cannot mean as compared with labour, because wages continue 
ata minimum rate. Speaking then of capital alone, or conjointly 
with labour, as being in excess, we can only refer to land. 

Now in some countries there is as yet nothing but land; in 
others land is so abundant that it may be said practically to be 
without limit. These are called new countries. Of these 
countries the wants are labour and capital; sometimes we hear 
complaints of the want of the one, sometimes of the want of the 
other. As the capitalist has generally a louder voice than the 
labourer, or to speak more by the card, has better means of 
making his voice heard, the most constant cry is want of hands. 
If however hands be wanting, we may be quite sure capital 
will avoid the spot. Capital and Jabour are therefore the wants 
of “new countries.” 

Old countries, then, having what new countries want, and 
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wanting what new countries have; it follows that if an inter- 
change can be brought about, both countries will be benefited. 
To bring about this interchange is the problem sought to be 
solved in all systems of colonization. ; 

We need not remind the reader that in using the term inter- 
change, we speak somewhat metaphorically. ‘The land cannot 
be moved, it is true, but benefits arising from its use can. 
Mahomet, the reader will recollect, solved the difficulty by 
*‘ going to the mountain.” In like manner, labour and capital 
must be moved to the abundant field, and on such conditions as 
to benefit the country parting therewith. The benefit should 
be mutual, or the country not benefited will cry out. Moreover, 
if our system be so bad as ‘to be injurious to both, it is quite 
clear we shall have friends no where. 

Colonization, then, .is the removal of a portion of the capi- 
tal and labour of a country where both are in excess, to a 
country where either they do not exist, or are deficient. 

Keeping the doctrine above laid down constantly in view,— 
we mean the doctrine of proportional wages and profits as well 
as gross wages and profits, the object to be sought must be to 
produce or retain in both the colonizing and the colonized coun- 
try that due proportion between land, capital, and labour, which 
is likely to produce the maximum of comfort to all parties. If 
we send away labour only, there can be no successful esta- 
blishment in the new country, for want of the co-operation of 
capital. If we send away capital only, it is tt we in the 
new country without labour, the Jabourers at home are injured 
by a reduction of proportional wages; and, if production be 
impaired, by a reduction of gross wages also. All our former 
systems of colonization proceeded on a plan to embody all pos- 
sible evils. ‘They promoted the transfer of both labour and 
capital, it is true, but they all interposed an insuperable barrier 
against the co-operation of labour and capital. ‘They made the 
capitalist work alone, and the labourer work alone, and the 
result was always poverty and sometimes famine. Let us cite a 
recent case of colonization on wrong principles, from the Evi- 
dence of E. G. Wakefield, Esq., before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Benne of which we have placed 


among the works at the head of this article :— 


* 590. Chairman.] What do you consider the most striking prac- 
tical evil resulting from too great a profusion in granting land ?--The 
most striking, because it happens to be the last, is the new settlement 
of Swan River in Western Australia. 

“591. In what way is that the most striking !—That colony, which 
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was founded with a general hope in this country, amongst very intelli- 
gent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a most prosperous 
colony, has all but perished. It has not quite perished, but the popu- 
lation is a great deal less than the number of emigrants; it has been a 
diminishing population since its foundation. The greater part of the 
capital which was taken out (and that was very large) has disappeared 
altogether, and a great portion of the labourers taken out (and they 
were a very considerable number) have emigrated a second time to 
Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. The many disasters which 
befel this colony (for some people did actually die of hunger,) and the 
destruction of the colony taken out to the Swan River, and the second 
emigration of the people who went out, appear to me to be accounted 
for at once by the manner in which land was granted. The first grant 
consisted of 500,000 acres to an individual, Mr. Peel. That grant was 
marked out upon the map in England—500,000 acres were taken round 
about the port or landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mr. Peel 
to cultivate 500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of the grant; but 
others were of course necessitated to go beyond his grant, in order to 
take their land. So that the first operation in that colony was to create 
a great desert, to mark out a large tract of land, and to say, ‘this is a 
desert—no man shall come here; no man shall cultivate this land.’ So 
far dispersion was produced, because upon the terms on which Mr, 
Peel obtained his land, land was given to the others. The Governor 
took another 100,000 acres, another person took 80,000 acres; and the 
dispersion was so great, that, at last, the settlers did not know where 
they were; that is, each settler knew that he was where he was, but he 
could not tell where any one else was ; and, therefore, he did not know 
his own position. That was why some people died of hunger; for, 
though there was an ample supply of food at the governor's house, the 
settlers did not know where the governor was, and the governor did not 
know where the settlers were. Then, besides the evils resulting from 
dispersion, there occurred what I consider almost a greater one ; which 
is, the separation of the people and the want of combinable labour. 
The labourers, on finding out that land could be obtained with the 
greatest facility, the labourers taken out under contracts, under engage- 
ments which assured them of very high wages if they would labour 
during a certain time for wages, immediately laughed at their masters. 
Mr. Peel carried altogether about three hundred persons, men, women, 
and children. Of those three hundred persons, about sixty were able 
labouring men. In six months after his arrival he had nobody even to 
make his bed for him, or to fetch him water from the river. He was 
obliged to make his own bed, and to fetch water for himself, and to 
light his own fire. All the labourers had left him. The capital, there- 
fore, which he took out, viz. implements of husbandry, seeds and stock, 
especially stock, immediately perished; without shepherds to take care 
of the sheep, the sheep wandered and were lost; eaten by the native 
dogs; killed by the natives and by some of the other colonists, very 
likely by his own workmen ; but they were destroyed; his seeds pe- 
rished on the beach; his houses were of no use; his wooden houses 
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were there in frame, in pieces, but could not be put together, and were 
therefore quite useless and rotted on the beach. This was the case with 
the capitalists generally. The labourers, obtaining land very readily, 
and running about to fix upon locations for themselves, and to establish 
themselves independently, very soon separated themselves into isolated 
families, into what may be termed cotters, with a very large extent of 
land, something like the Irish cotters, but having, instead of a very 
small piece of land, a large extent of land. Every one was separated, 
and very soon fell into the greatest distress. Falling into the greatest 
distress, they returned to their masters, and insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of the agreements upon which they had gone out; but then 
Mr Peel said, “all my capital is gone: you have ruined me by desert- 
ing me, by breaking your engagements, and you now insist upon 
my observing the engagements, when you yourselves have deprived me 
of the means of doing so. They wanted to hang him, and he ran 
away to a distance, where he secreted himself for a time, till they were 
carried off to Van Diemen’s Land, where they obtained food, and 
where, by the way, land was not obtainable by any means with so great 
facility as at the Swan Kiver.”—p. 53-4. 


The above extract clearly points out the vicious principle of 
all former methods of colonizing. Land was made as cheap as 
possible. It was given to whomsoever might ask for it; with all 
sorts of conditions it is true, but which conditions never were 
fulfilled, simply because it was impossible they should be ful- 
filled. The most prominent and most common condition was 
that the settler should clear and cultivate a certain small propor- 
tion of his lot. In some few cases this was done; but how could 
it always be done, if the man with tools and seed could not 
eta upon the man with hands only—the labourer, to work for 

im, whilst the latter could not prevail upon the former to grant 
the loan of his tools and seeds on any terms. ‘Oh! the capi- 
talist should engage labourers on contract.” To this the fate of 
Mr. Peel supplies an answer, but it had been answered by a 
thousand failures before Mr. Peel thought of colonizing the 
Swan River. 

A very moderate degree of reflection should convince us that 
this must be the case wherever land is given away or sold for a 

rice merely nominal. In old countries the possession of land is 
looked to as the highest object of ambition. It gives wealth, power, 


station, nearly every thing in short that is worth desiring. 
Hence the first desire of an industrious settler in a new country 
is to become an independent freeholder. High wages are offered 
him, he scorns them, he will have land, He is reminded that he 
has no plough, not a bushel of seed, not a week’s supply of provi- 
sions. No matter; he came out to be free, not a slave :—he will 


have land. Land accordingly he takes. It may happen that by 
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dint of much toil and hard privation, he does manage to extract 
some subsistence from the soil; but years must pass away before 
he can. place himself and his family in a state of ease. His 
neighbours too, if neighbours they can be called, are much in 
the same state. They, like him, are isolated, and although the 
may on important occasions meet and assist each other, still, 
generally speaking, there is not much co-operation and combina- 
tion amongst them.. 

The settler with capital is not much better off than the mere 
labourer. So much capital as he and his family can employ is 
efficient; the rest is lost for want of hands. Mr. Peel might 
have found use for one of his spades certainly—the rest, were 
they ninety-nine or nine hundred and ninety-nine, were useless. 
In short, to allow every man to take land is to sever the bundle 
of sticks; the remedy consists in requiring an uniform price 
per acre for all land without exception. How this remedy would 
work, so as constantly to secure the due proportion between 
people, capital, and land, we proceed to show. 

A price for land must necessarily compel every man to labour 
for hire until he shall have saved a sufficient sum to enable him 
to possess himself of land; and thus a constant supply of labour 
will be afforded. This security of a supply of labour operates at 
once upon the capitalist. He is no longer deterred from colo- 
nizing by the dread of a fate similar to that of Mr. Peel and of 
many others. Once in the new country, with a conviction that 
labour will be forthcoming, he offers in the shape of wages far 
more than the labourer could possibly draw from the soil by his 
own unaided labour. 

To fulfil the desired conditions of a due supply of both capital 
and labour, and at the same time to prevent dispersion, the price 
must be “sufficient, but not more than sufficient.” ‘This “golden 
mean,” as Mr. Wakefield in his evidence calls it, will of course 
differ under different circumstances, and must be determined by 
trial. There is no difficulty in this. If the first price fixed be 
too low, two evils will take place. Labourers will cease, too early, 
to labour for hire; the co-operation‘of the capitalist and labourer, 
and the necessary combination of labour, will be thereby pre- 
vented; and Sal speculators will be induced to obtain Jand with 
a view to having the same in a desert state. ‘To such an extent 
has this latter evil gone in the Canadas, that nearly all the 
most eligible lands are out of the hands of government and in 
the hands of a parcel of jobbing officials. On the other hand, 
if the price be too high, all the evils incidental to old countries 
would be brought about. Labourers would be compelled to 
work for hire for an indefinite time, without hope of obtaining 
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the much desired land; they would therefore have but small 
inducement to leave their native country. Neither would capi- 
talists have any motive to colonize; for, although the existing 
stock of labourers would be at their mercy, there would be no 
hope of a new supply. In short, too high a price would act as 
a tax on the land, and therefore as a limitation of the field of 
production. In other words, it would convert a new into an old 
country, by “confining the settlers within a space inconveniently 
narrow.” ‘This is of course supposing they would be so con- 
fined. If they would not, we should have the high price inope- 
rative; that is, squatting without the pale of the settlement 
would take place, and all the evils of dispersion would arise from 
the system intended to prevent it. Here then we have a beacon 
on each side of us to warn us from too high as well as too low a 
price ; and when no capitalist wanted a labourer, and no labourer 
wanted employment, when the moment a labourer could pur- 
chase more land than he himself could cultivate, that he also could 
find a labourer, then it might be safely affirmed that we had hit 
upon the golden mean. 

“ This golden mean obviates every species of bondage; by providing 
combinable labour; it renders industry very productive, and maintains 
both high wages and high profits; it makes the colony as attractive as 
possible both to capitalists and labourers; and not merely to those, but 
also, by bestowing on the colony the better attributes of an old society, 
to those who have a distaste to the primitive condition of new colonies 
heretofore.”—Colonization of New Zealand, p. 15. 


The resort of this first principle of colonization, namely, the 
sale of lands, necessarily carries with it this result—that a con- 
siderable sum of money is placed at the disposal of the colony. 
In the United States of America, where the price of land is 
considered to be below the “golden mean,” where dispersion 
takes place to a considerable extent, a sum of twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars (£5,000,000 sterling) was received into the 
Treasury in 1836. As the revenue derivable from other sources 

aid the expenses of government, the land revenue was a surplus. 

n any colony where land is abundant, and where government is 
economically conducted, a similar result must occur. In South 
Australia, where the first year’s expenses are limited to £ 5,000, 
the land fund must necessarily yield a large surplus. Such must, 
indeed, be the case in any colony established on the principles 
we are advocating. Hence we come to the question :—How does 
the new system of colonization propose to employ this fund ?— 
We answer, in conveying labourers to the colony. 

The principle of sale in itself supposes the transfer of capital 
to the colony; the employment of the purchase-money in the 
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manner indicated, provides for the transfer of the due propor- 
tion of labour. If no guarantee of a supply of labour were held 
out, capitalists would not pe land, no one would be found to 
bid the upset price. It is only by thus employing the land fund, 
that the “sufficient price” can be perpetually tested. If we 
could suppose the possibility of finding a set of capitalists who 
would continue to buy land without any such guarantee, who 
would, in short, submit to the squandering of their money by a 
set of colonial officials; the evil would be great to this country. 
Capital would here diminish, and the labourers would suffer from 
a diminution of proportional wages, as already explained. The 
preservation of the “golden mean” in the new country, acts ad- 
vantageously in the old; it provides that there be no transfer of 
capital without a concurrent transmission of labour. 


“ These, then, are the two main features of the new system; that 
the disposal of waste or public land should be by sale only, and at a 
sufficient price for the objects in view; and that the purchase-money 
of land should be employed as an emigration fund.”—Colonization of 
New Zealand, p. 17. 


The grand object to be attained in managing the expenditure 
of this fund, is to make the greatest possible impression, but in 
opposite directions, on the population of both the old and the 
new country. We have seen that in old countries, whilst both 
capitalists and labourers are continually suffering by the dimi- 
nished return from the land, labourers are liable to a farther 
deterioration of condition by the tendency of their own numbers 
to increase faster than the means of employing them. In new 
countries, on the other hand, the converse state of things pre- 
vails. Whilst the productiveness of capital and labour must for 
a considerable time continue at its maximum, there is an addi- 
tional tendency in labour to fly from ‘its co-operation with 
capital ;—the labouring class being rapidly converted into capi- 
talists by the facility of saving. In other words, there is a per- 
petual tendency to an advance of proportional wages. ‘The 
remedy is to accelerate the transfer of labour by means of selec- 
tion as to age and sex, and so convey the greatest germ of increase 
at the least expense. 

On all former systems of emigration, it was absurd to hope to 
make any impression on the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Taking the population at 24,000,000 the power of 
increase is not Jess than 800,000 annually. The actual increase, 
however, is only 180,000; and the only reason why the full 
power of increase does not operate is because the means of 
subsistence is limited. If any increase of marriages and births 
were to take place, there would be a corresponding increase of 
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mortality. ‘The increasing means of subsistence will permit an 
annual increase of 180,000 and no more. If any sudden addition 
were made to the means, the power of increase would make fresh 
exertions up to at least 800,000, and perhaps even more. The 
average increase of population in America, by means of procreation 
alone, has been for a century equal to the maximum above stated. 
In the most favoured situations the increase has been equal to 
a proportion of 1,000,000 annually, for a population equal to 
that of the British isles. 

With this power of increase, then, we should not make any 
effect on population by means of a promiscuous emigration, until 
we have gone beyond 620,000; for there would still remain a power 
of increase equal to the production of the number which the 
annual increase of our means of subsistence was adequate to 
support. ‘To keep population stationary, at least 800,000 would 
require to be removed annually; and it was on account of the 
utter impossibility of doing this, that Mr.Wilmot Horton’s scheme 
of emigration by families failed. 

By selection, however, the attainment of the object comes at 
once within the limits of probability. Out of a given number 
of persons, the procreative power resides in a portion only of 
‘the whole number. We are not about to investigate the exact 
proportion,—that is the business of those who are busied in 
investigating the average expectation of life, and other features 
exhibited by our population. All we wish the reader to admit is 
that the procreative power resides in a portion of the population, 
and that, therefore, the removal of that portion will be as efficient, 
considered in reference both to the old and the new country, as the 
removal of the whole. But the economy of selection may be pushed 
farther than this, by removing the young couples which annually 
reached the.age of puberty. ‘The result would be that we should 
absolutely destroy the germ of increase in a small number of 
years. it n twenty-five years the population would consist of 
persons above forty and under fifteen. Children would almost 
cease to be born, and in fifteen years more there would be only 
persons over fifty-five years of age; whilst the recipient country 
would exhibit a population in its maximum state of efficiency. 

The voluntary emigration from this country has occasionally 
extended to an amount sufficient, if selected, to have produced 
the most marked effects on population. In 1832 the emigration 
to America was at least 110,000, to say nothing of that which 
took place to Australia, the Cape, and other colonies. ‘This num- 
ber consisted of person of all ages, and of an undue proportion 
of males; it was, therefore, not more efficient than a selected 
emigration of 20,000 or 25,000. Had the emigration of 1832, 
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(at least 120,000 to all the colonies,) been selected, it would have 
been as efficient as a promiscuous emigration of between 700,000 
and 800,000. 

With regard to an excess of males the effects are most 
disastrous, not merely on population but on morality. The 
horrible results produced by this single error in the art of 
colonizing in New South Wales would scarcely be credited. 
These results are of a nature to preclude us from farther alluding 
to them. The effect of such disproportion on population, however, 
should be clearly understood. ‘This we shall do in the words of a 
Canadian Newspaper, being an extract from a statistical account 
of the population of Upper Canada in 1832. 


“ Our present population,” says the writer, “is 260,992, consisting of 


Males - - - - - - 137,859 
Females - - - - - - 123,133 
Deficiency of Females - - - 14,726 
Proportion of Males to Females - 1119 to 1000 


The effect of this great deficiency must materially reduce the rate of 
increase below that which would be exhibited by an equal proportion 
of the sexes. Its injurious effect on the population is far greater than 
is indicated by the numbers, inasmuch as it promotes incontinence to an 
extent sufficient, we should say, to destroy the fecundity of as many 
more. To reduce the statement to figures: our population of 260,992, 
consisting of 137,859 males, and 123,133 females—that, is wanting 
14,726 females—would only be as prolific as a population of 216,814 
equally proportioned, instead of one of 246,266. In other words there 
would be perpetually 14,726 females and 29,452 males wholly inope- 
rative in continuing the race.” 


Want of selection, united with dispersion, was the reason why 
the first 20,000 emigrants to Virginia were reduced to less than 
2,000 in 20 years; and the population of New South Wales has 
hitherto been kept down by the same means. When we deal 
with live stock we do not act so absurdly. There we observe a 
careful selection, both as to age and sex. Imagine a New South 
Wales sheep breeder taking out three or four males to every 
female. Why he would be laughed to scorn for his absurdity ; 
but let us hear the able author of the system on this point :— 


“In any colony the immediate effect of selecting young couples for 
emigration would be to diminish very much the ordinary cost of adding 
to the population of the colony. The passage of young couples would 
not cost more than that of any other class, or of all classes mixed ; but 
along with the young couples the colony would gain the greatest possible 
germ of future increase. The settlers of New South Wales, who in 
the course of a few years have made the colony to swarm with sheep, 
did not import lambs or old sheep; still less did they import a large 
proportion of rams. ‘They have imported altogether a very small 
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number of sheep compared with the vast number now in the colony. 
Their object was the production in the colony of the greatest number of 
sheep by the importation of the least number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost ; and this object they accomplished by selecting for importa- 
tion those animals which, on account of their sex and age, were fit to 
produce the greatest number of young in the shortest time. If a like 
selection were made of the persons to be brought to a colony, with the 
purchase money of waste land, the land bought, it is evident, would 
become as valuable as it could ever become, much more quickly than 
if the emigrants should be a mixture of persons of all ages. In the 
former case not only would the emigrants be all of them of the most 
valuable class as labourers, but they would be of a class fit to produce 
the most rapid increase of people in the colony ; to create, as soon as 
possible, in places now desert, a demand for food, for the raw materials 
of manufacturers, for accommodation land and for building ground. 
The buyer of new land, therefore, would have his purchase money laid 
out for him in the way best of all calculated to be of service to him.” 
England and America, vol. ii. p. 213-214. * * * * * 

“ By the proposed selection of emigrants, moreover, as the greatest 
quantity of relief from excessive numbers would be comprised in the 
removal of the least number of people, the maximum of good from 
emigration would be obtained not only with the minimum of cost, but, 
what is far more important, with the minimum of painful feeling. 
All that old people and children suffer more than other people, from 
a long voyage, would be avoided. Those only would remove who were 
already on the move to anew home ; those only to whom on account of 
their youth and animal spirits separation from birth-place would be the 
least painful ; those only who had just formed the dearest connexion ; 
and one not to be severed but to be made happy by their removal. 
And thus the least degree of painful feeling would be suffered by ™ 
smallest possible number of people.” ib. p.230. * * ® 

Each female would have a special protector from the moment of ~~ 
departure from home. No man would have any excuse for dissolute 
habits. All the evils which have so often sprung from a disproportion 
between the sexes would be avoided. Every pair of emigrants would 
have the strongest motive for industry, steadiness, and thrift. In a 
colony thus peopled there would scarcely be any single men or single 
women ; nearly the whole population would consist of married men and 
women, boysand girls,and children. For many years the proportion of 
children to grown up people would be greater than was ever known 
since Shem, Ham, and Japhet were surrounded by their little ones. 
The colony would be an immense nursery, and all being at ease, without 
being scattered, would afford the finest opportunity that ever occurred 
to see what may be done for society by universal education. That must 
be a narrow breast in which the last consideration does not raise some 
generous emotion.”—7b. 


We shall conclude this branch of the subject with a quotation 
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from the evidence of Mr. Wakefield, given before the Waste 
Lands Committee. In answer to a question from the Chairman, 
relative to selection, Mr. Wakefield says :— 


“898. I once made a calculation by which it appeared to me, that 
if all the convicts who had been sent to New South Wales had been 
young persons, in an equal proportion of the sexes, just arrived at the 
age of maturity, the population of New South Wales would have been 
500,000, instead of what it actually was when I made the calculation, 
50,000. It appeared to me that the selection of emigrants would 
enable you in the course of a certain number of years (about 48 years 
was I think the term of my calculation) to place in the colony ten times 
as many people, with any given sum, as you could place there without any 
selection at all: or rather, perhaps, in that case, I ought to say with a bad 
selection, for in New South Wales the worst possible selectiou was made; 
a large proportion of males, and women past the age of child-bearing, 
and when not so aged, yet in a situation where the great excess of 
males puts marriage or child-bearing altogether out of the question. 
That was the worst possible selection; but the difference between the 
best and worst appeared to me to be as fen to one.” * * * * 

“899. (Mr. Roebuck.) ‘Do not you think that there isa slight 
inadvertence of expression, ‘ you would be able to place in the colony a 
larger number of persons ?’ do you not mean that you would be able to 
carry out the means of increasing the future population to a greater 
degree ?’—‘I ought to have used the expression ‘to establish in the 
colony ;’ for the object is to establish the largest number in the colony 
by means of the removal of the smallest number.’” 


We have dwelt at some length on the effect of the principle 
of selection, and on the neglect thereof, from the strong sense 
we entertain of its practical importance. We have now only to 
offer a few observations on what we shall call the time-saving 
feature of the plan. 

Unless some mode of providing an immediate emigration fund 
be adopted, it is quite clear that the plan of colonization as a 
whole, could not be carried into effect. One part of the scheme 
would lag behind the other, and the whole might be wrecked 
with the means of relief within sight. By means of anticipating 
the future sales of land, however, or raising money by way of 
loan on the security of future sales, the whole effect of the system 
could be produced at once. In founding the colony of South 
Australia, both these plans have been adopted with complete 
success. Sales of land were made in London to emigrating ca- 
pitalists, and the money so raised was expended in providing the 
means of sending out selected emigrants. ‘The South Australian 
act authorized the Commissioners to raise £20,000 by way of 
loan, and that £35,000 should be raised by land sales before the 
colony should be established. The conditions of the act were 
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speedily fulfilled, and all accounts from the colony warrant us in 
affirming that the first application of the principles of colonization 
which form the “ New British System,” has been abundantly 
successful. A community, small it is true, but complete in all 
its parts, has been established (we use the word advisedly) in the 
desert. All the elements of civilization are there transplanted 
at once. A scientific institution—the growth of an advanced 
state of society—was formed in London before the first ship 
sailed. ‘This society even commenced iis sittings in London, 
carrying out with it not merely a stock of scientific instruments 
and the groundwork of a library, but even a record of its transac- 
tions. ‘The first number of the South Australian newspaper was 
printed in London; the second, printed in the colony, has already 
been received. The science and literature of South Australia 
were too impatient in their character to wait for the establish- 
ment of the colony. ‘They, like the other parts of the system, 
have found it necessary to work by anticipation. 

We have now said all we think necessary on the principles of 
colonization. ‘They are, we beg to remind the reader, three in 
number, namely— 

1. That land be sold at a sufficient price to secure the due 
proportion between labour, capital, and land. 

2. That the proceeds constitute an emigration fund. 

3. That emigration be selected as to age and sex, so as to 
remove the greatest germ of increase at a given cost. 

To enable these principles to be applied together, a fund must 
be raised by anticipation. This cannot be called a principle, 
but we have taken leave to designate it the “ time-saving fea- 
ture” of the plan—a term which best explains the nature of its 
operation. We now conclude this first portion of our task, by 
strongly recommending the reader to examine the works which 
we have placed at the head of this article. The first is worthy 
of perusal on many grounds, and the evidence of Mr. E. G. 
Wakefield in the second, contains the latest development of 
that gentleman’s views of a system, the authorship of which will 
one ny entitle him to the gratitude of unborn millions, of great 
and powerful nations. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in discussing principles; we 
now come to the application of those principles to a particular 
case: our remaining pages will be devoted to the examination of 
the question as to the adaption of New Zealand as a fit and 
proper field for the application of the new system. 

The especial feature which adapts a country for the purposes 
of colonization, is the abundance of land compared with popula- 
tion. ‘his we shall presently see New Zealand eminently 
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‘possesses. When we say that land is the chief requisite, we of 


course mean land capable of yielding a better return to labour 
than the average of that under cultivation in the colonizing 
country. There is plenty of “land” in the Arctic region, in the 
African deserts, in Arabia Petrzea, but it is not such land as men 
are wont to seek. What they want is neither the “ sandy” nor 
the “rocky ;” it is the “happy.” They want land of con- 
siderable fertility, under a climate favourable to production. 

The accounts which travellers give us, bear witness that New 
Zealand fulfils these conditions. 

New Zealand comprises two islands, called North and South 
Island. ‘The latter is the larger of the two, and if they were 
placed side by side, instead of end to end, they might have well 
been named Austral Britain. In dimensions they do not fall 
much short of our islands, and in natural fertility of soil, and 
especially in climate, they are superior, being seven or eight 
hundred miles nearer the equator than we are. They are the 
nearest land to our antipodes. This general statement will be 
easily understood if the reader will take the trouble to turn first 
to a map of the world, and then to the most authentic map of 
the country itself. The following extract from the work placed 
last on our list, will sufficiently bear out our statement. 


“ The islands of New Zealand are situated between the 34th and 
48th degrees of south latitude,—and the 166th and 179th degrees of 
east longitude. They are the lands nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ;—a central point taken in Cook’s Strait, which separates, and 
is about equidistant from the northern and southern extremities, of the 
two principal islands, being seven hundred miles from the antipodes of 
London, with the advantage of being to that extent nearer to the 
equicr. © * & @ 4 

“ In shape it is an irregular and straggling oblong: and in detached 
position from the nearest continents, New Zealand bears some resem- 
blance to the British Isles. It resembles them in other matters of 
greater importance. Like them, surrounded by the sea, it possesses 
the same means of ready communication and of rapid conveyance to 
all parts of its coasts; and the same facilities for an extensive trade, 
within its numerous bays and rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is influenced or regulated, as in Great 
Britain, by the refreshing and invigorating sea breezes, and the whole 
line of coast abounds with fish, in great variety and of great delicacy. * * 

“ By the latest, and, it is believed, the most accurate account, the 
area of the Northern Island is computed at forty thousand English 
square miles, while that of the Southern Island,—of which Stewart's 
Island may be considered an appendage,—is considerably more than 
one third larger. The extent of the two islands must be at least 
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ninety-five thousand English square miles, or above sixty millions of 
square acres. 

“ The face of the country presents many striking objects to arrest 
and engage attention. There is a range of vast mountains traversing 
the centre of the whole length of one island, and the greater part of the 
other ;—bays and harbours are scattered in profusion along the shores 
of both islands;—and there is a continual succession of rivers and 
lakes, extensive forests, valleys, open country and plains, from one end 
of the islands to the other. 

“ The mountains of New Zealand stretch along the centre of the 
Southern Island, for its whole length, and along the better half of the 
Northern Island; and sloping gradually down towards the sea level, 
leave an immense extent of forest, plain, and pasture, on both sides of 
the mountain range, between it and the sea. A few of the smaller 
mountains are barren or clothed with fern; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual snow, by magnificent 
timber of enormous size, and of great variety of kinds. 

“ These mountains, from their vicinity to all parts of the island, and 
their great elevation, exercise a constant and most beneficial influence 
on the climate and vegetation. The clouds which collect on their 
lofty summits, descend and disperse in refreshing and never failing 
showers, over the whole extent of the country. Hence the Inxuriance 
and rapidity of vegetation; the never-fading foliage of the trees, and 
the equal temperature and salubrity of the climate throughout the 
whole year. Innumerable streams descend from them, on both sides, 
supplied from the perpetual snows, on their summits, and collecting 
into deep and navigable rivers, fall into the sea, on both sides of the 
island, at a distance from their source, in some instances of two hun- 
dred, and in several of above a hundred miles. To the same cause 
may be ascribed the absence of droughts and hot winds, which con- 
stantly threaten, and too often blight, the crops and pastures of some 
parts of Australia. In fine, from all accounts that have been obtained, 
the climate of New Zealand would seem to combine the warmth of 
southern Italy with the refreshing moisture and bracing atmosphere of 
the English Channel.”—British Colonization of New Zealand, pp. 
75-79. 

From the above extract we learn that the islands contain at 
least 60,000,000 of square acres of land. What proportion is fit 
for cultivation is not stated; but as the vegetation is luxuriant,” 
the foliage “ never-failing,” and the mountains “ magnificently 
timbered up to the very margin of perpetual snow,” we may fairly 
assume that New Zealand has not more than her due share of 
the rocky and the sandy. 

Over this fine country is scattered a mere handful of people. 
In the work we are now making use of, we do not see the 
number stated, but various estimates of the population have been 
made, ranging from 100,000 to 150,000. To say that the 
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country is extensive enough for a population of a hundred times 
the larger number, is to speak far within the truth. 

The native tribes of New Zealand are of course the masters of 
the soil. Now it is proposed by the New Zealand Association 
to obtain from the natives a sufficient breadth of land for the 
purpose of colonization; not as the majority of the early set- 
tlers in America effected a similar object—not by driving the 
natives, like noxious beasts, from the fairest spots—not by the 
united aid of ardent spirits and gunpowder—not by “ extin- 

uishing their titles” after the ouduak American fashion ; but, 
in imitation of the high-minded and excellent Penn, by fair and 
honourable purchase, or by the voluntary concession of the 
natives. The proposal is to obtain from the native chiefs, not a 
right of sovereignty over the whole territory, but simply both a 
right of property and a right of sovereignty over a sufficient 
quantity of land for the purpose contemplated, That is, recog- 
nizing the sovereignty of the native tribes over so much of the 
territory as they may choose to retain, but taking care that over 
so much thereof as they may freely and voluntary alienate, the 
sovereignty, as well as the property, is transferred. ‘The views 
of the Association are thus expressed. 





" In all our proceedings, the national independence of the 
New Zealanders, already acknowledged by the British Government in 
the appointment of a resident, and the recognition of a New Zealand 
flag, must be carefully respected, and especially, that we should not 
attempt to convert any part of the country into British territory with- 
out their full, free, and perfectly understanding consent and approval. 
This we should term a principle of the association, if it were not obvi- 
ously a consequence of the principles before laid down. 

“ But although property in land, and the sovereign rights of the 
chiefs, will be established by native institutions; and although the different 
tribes, in concert with and represented by their chiefs, are, not merely 
willing, but anxious to make cessions of territory for the purpose of 
British colonization, yet, from the want of any central native autho- 
rity—in consequence of the complete independence upon each other 
of the several tribes—it is impossible that the whole territory as re- 
spects property in land, or the sovereignty of the whole territory as 
respects government, should be at once ceded to the British Crown. 
It is only by a gradual process, that the advantages of regular govern- 
ment can be extended to the whole of New Zealand. 

“ The first step will be, to obtain from those tribes which are already 
disposed to part with their land and their sovereign rights, certain por- 
tions of territory, which would become part of her Majesty’s foreign 
possessions. Here British settlements would be formed with regular 
government. And then it is proposed, that all persons residing within 
the British parts of New Zealand, should enjoy the rights and privi- 
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leges of the rest of her Majesty’s subjects. The natives would part with 
land, which they scarcely know how to cultivate, and with a dominion 
which they are incapable of exercising beneficially ; and in return, they 
would obtain, besides the price in money or goods actually paid for the 
lands ceded, all the rights of British subjects, with the advantages, not 
merely of protection against other British subjects, but also the foster- 
ing care of a power deliberately exerted with a view to placing them, 
as soon as possible, on terms of intellectual, moral, and social equality 
with the colonists.” —Br. Colonization of New Zealand, p. 54. 


Of the more than willingness—of the eager desire of the New 
Zealanders to divest themselves of a portion, both of their pro- 
perty in the soil, and their sovereignty, the work before us con- 
tains ample evidence. They, in fact, entertain exalted ideas of 
the powers possessed by Europeans, and, on all occasions, they 
evince a desire for an active intercourse with Great Britain, 

urely for the advantage which such intercourse carries with it. 

here is scarcely a year in which some New Zealanders do not 
travel to this country to learn; and the facility with which they 
practise various mechanical arts, is acknowledged by all who have 
written about them. The following extract from the “ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” is long enough to require an apology 
from us:—our apology is, that it contains more in a given space, 
concerning the New Zealanders, than we have been able to meet 
with elsewhere. 


“ Of all the people constituting the great Polynesian family, the 
New Zealanders have, of late years, attracted the largest proportion of 
public attention. Their character exhibits, with remarkable boldness 
of relief, many both of the virtues and vices of the savage state. They 
present a striking contrast to the timid and luxurious Otaheitans, and 
the miserable outcast of Australia. The masculine independence they 
at once manifested in their first encounters with us, and the startling 
resistance they offered to our proud pre-eminence, served to stimulate 
the feelings of curiosity with which we are now accustomed to regard 
them. The interest which they thus excite, is probably created in a 
great degree, by the prevailing disposition in our minds to regard with 
anxious attention any display of human power. The New Zealanders 
are not a timid nor a feeble people: from the days of their first inter- 
course with Europeans, they gave blow for blow. They did not stand 
still to be slaughtered like the Peruvians by the Spaniards; but they 
tried the strength of the club against the flash of the musket. They 
have destroyed, sometimes treacherously, always cruelly, the people of 
many European vessels, from the days of their first discovery to our 
own times ; but it would be difficult to say, that they had no justifica- 
tion in our aggressions, whether immediate or recollected ; or, at any 
rate, that they did not strongly feel the necessity of self-defence on all 
such occasions. 

“ They are ignorant of some of the commonest arts; their clothing 
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is rude, their agriculture imperfect ; they have no knowledge of metals ; 
writing is unknown to them; and yet they exhibit the keenest sense of 
the value of those acquirements which render Europeans so greatly 
their superiors. Many of the natives have voluntarily undertaken a 
voyage to England, that they might see the wonders of civilization ; 
and when they have looked upon our fertile fields, our machines for 
the abridgment of human labour, and our manufactories, they have 
begged to be sent back to their own country, with the means of imi- 
tating what their own progress enabled them to comprehend were 
blessings. 

“ Their passion is war; and they carry on that excitement in the 
most terrific way that the fierceness of man ever devised ; they devour 
their slaughtered enemies. And yet, they feel that this rude warfare 
may be assisted by the art of destruction which civilized men employ, 
and they came to us for the musket and the sword, to invade or to re- 
pel the invader. All these, and many more features of their character, 
shew an intellectual vigour, which is the root of ultimate civilization. 
They are not insensible to the arts of cultivated life as the New Hol- 
lander is—or wholly bound in the chains of superstition, which con- 
troul the efforts of the docile Hindoo, and hold his mind in thraldom. 
They are neither apathetic as the Turk, who believes that nothing can 
change the destiny of himself or his nation, nor self-satisfied as the poor 
Tartar, who said—‘ Were I to boast, it would be of that wisdom I have 
received from God; for, as on the one hand, I yield to none in the 
conduct of war, so, on the other, I have my talent in writing, inferior, 
perhaps, only to them who inhabit the great cities of Persia or India. 
Of other nations unknown to me, I do not speak.’* 

“ The New Zealander knows his own power as a savage; but he 
also knows, that the people of European communities have a much 
more extensive and durable power, which he is desirous to share. He 
has his instruments of bone, but he asks for iron; he has his club, but 
he comes to us for a musket. Baubles he despises. He possesses the 
rude arts of savage nations in an eminent degree : he can carve elegantly 
in wood, and he is tattooed with a graceful minuteness, which is not 
devoid of symmetrical elegance. Yet he is not insensible to the value 
of the imitative arts of Europeans, and he takes delight in our sculp- 
tures and paintings. His own social habits are unrefined—his cookery 
is coarse—his articles of furniture are rude; yet he adapts himself at 
once to the usages of the best English society, and displays that ease 
and self-confidence, which are the peculiar marks of individual refine- 
ment. He exhibits little contradiction between his original condi- 
tion of a cannibal at home, and his assumed air of a gentleman here. 
Add to all this, that he is as capable of friendship as of humanity, and 
we shall have no difficulty in perceiving, that the New Zealander pos- 
sesses a character which, at no distant period, may become an example 
of the rapidity with which the barbarian may be wholly refined, when 
brought into contact with a nation which neither insults nor oppresses, 





* History of the Tartars, quoted in Ferguson’s Civil History. 
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and which exhibits to him the influence of a benevolent religion in con- 
nexion with the force of practical knowledge.” 

Here, then, we have a country furnishing, not merely the 
grand requisite to European colonization—land; but also a 
gerne of some extent, which has been fortunate enough to 

ave given proof of the possession of an energetic character, such 
as to make it zorth our while to civilize, rather than to destroy. 
This is the true rationale of the matter. To talk of ourselves 
as “a nation, which neither insults nor oppresses,” is a piece of 
the coarsest self-adulation. Wherever we ane colonized, there 
have we both insulted and oppressed. The negro we have for- 
cibly used: the American fedian we could not so use; him, 
therefore, we have destroyed. The “ influence of a benevolent 


religion,” has never been exerted to improve the worldly welfare . 


of the natives, and the most speaking result of European inter- 
course is, that the coloured races have thereby been taught to 
paint their devil white. ‘The New Zealander has, by the energy 
of his character, taught us, that he is neither to be used nor 
destroyed, so we must make a virtue of necessity, and civilize him. 

In their intercourse with Europeans, the New Zealanders 
have been subjected to the influence of two classes of persons ; 
first, to that of a lawless population, consisting of runaway 
sailors, and convicts from New South Wales—the very outcasts 
of an outcast society ; and, second, to that of Christian mission- 
aries. Nothing can be more shocking, than the conduct of the 
majority of the Europeans settled in New Zealand. In 1835, 
they numbered about two thousand, and the example set by 
them to the natives was a continued course of the most disgust- 
ing immorality—of the most ——- crimes. The second 
chapter of the work before us, gives a description of the outcast 
British population of the country, and if the reader desire more 
ample details, he may turn to the evidence collected by the com- 
mittee on Aborigines in British colonies. For our purpose, it 
will be sufficient to state, that the influence of this population 
has been, to foster and encourage all the vices of savage life, and 
to superadd those which areusually found accompanying civiliza- 
tion. Treachery has been encouraged to exercise itself with supe- 
rior cunning. Murder has been taught to operate with European 
instruments. Tribe has been set upon tribe for the attainment 
of the most trifling objects. In short, on all occasions, the re- 
vengeful passions of the natives, so far from having been checked, 
have been made to subserve the purposes of the settlers. With 
this frightful load of evil, however, it cannot be denied, that some 
advantages have been mixed up. Low, indeed, in knowledge, 
must be that European, who cannot teach something to a savage. 
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The advantages derivable from traffic, have been exhibited by 
the Europeans to the New Zealanders, and the practice of many 
of the arts of civilized life has also been imparted. That the in- 
tercourse of the New Zealanders with this population, has not led 
to their total destruction, as a similar or rather much less vicious 
intercourse is rapidly doing in the case of the American Indians, 
is owing chiefly to the superior energy of the character of the 
former, and to their peculiar susceptibility to the civilizing in- 
fluences—influences which the American Indian character seems 
to repel. ‘ Ons’ennui dans le village”—said a young Huron— 
“ mais on ne.s’ennui jamais dans les bois.” 

The influence exercised by the missionaries, is the second in- 
fluence to which we have alluded. Judging from the evidence 
presented by the volume before us, it is not too much to say, 
that all the moral improvement which has taken place may be 
attributed to the exertions of these cultivators of the great moral 
waste which the country in question presents. With these mis- 
sionaries the Association has wisely determined to co-operate. 

We are well aware that a prejudice exists in the minds of 
won | persons of intelligence and sound judgment, against the 
employment of religious missionaries generally, as practical 
civilizers of the savage races. Our own knowledge leads us to 
believe that such prejudice, though often unwarrantably strong, 
is not wholly unfounded. The mere undertaking of such a 
mission presupposes a considerable degree of religious enthu- 
siasm, amounting not unfrequently to fanaticism. This is a 
mental state to which the weak in intellect and judgment are 
especially liable. ‘The persons so afflicted—we cannot but so 
deem it—are apt to shut out all considerations but the spread of 
their peculiar religious dogmas. So long as they gain “ profess- 
ing”’ converts, their sole end is attained. Such men may perhaps 
check, in some small degree, what they deem the sinful prac- 
tices of a savage, but they do not much contribute to his moral 
improvement; they do not so mould his mind, so improve his 
habits, so stretch his knowledge, as to render him an improved 
instrument of happiness to himself and others. 

The New Zealand missionaries, however, are not of this 
vulgar-minded class. ‘They have shown themselves to be men 
of more enlarged benevolence. ‘The good they have effected is 
abundantly conspicuous, and we repeat that the Association has 
done sitealy in securing their co-operation. 

Whilst we thus speak in decided terms of the sound policy of 
co-operating with the missionaries, we can only afford a qualified 
approval to the church policy of the Association. 

“It is proposed,” says the ‘ Plan,’ “to defray from the common 
fund of the colony, the expense of erecting places of worship, and of 
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paying the officiating ministers. * * * In the distribution of this 
portion of the colonial funds, no preference should be given to any 
one denomination of Christians. Whenever a certain number of 
families, either in the settlements or about to emigrate, should combine 
to form one congregation, they would be entitled to the means of 
erecting a place of worship—whether church, chapel, or meeting-house 
—and to a salary for their minister.”—p. 68. 

For a limited period, this plan is perhaps not open to grievous 

objection; but when a community has attained to a considerable 

rowth, the effect may be “to bribe the clergy into idleness.” 
This proposal was made by David Hume with this avowed object, 
he considering that the idleness of the clergy was less hurtful to 
society than their activity. The New Zealand Association, 
however, can have no such design—they perceive that the clergy 
have done incalculable good, and they desire to attract a greater 
number of such goud-doers by means of a reward. The men 
who have already devoted themselves to the civilization and reli- 

ious instruction of the New Zealanders, could only have 
et so from pure and exalted motives; to reward them is 
doubtless a safe determination; but when, by a well-con- 
certed plan of colonization, New Zealand is made a desirable 
place of residence, when, moreover, a reward is held out to an 
emigrating priesthood, it is much to be feared the effect openly 
desired by Hume may take place. It appears to us, that the 
clergy of each denomination should be supported by their respec- 
tive flocks; there would then be the strongest motive to useful 
exertion. 

We shall now conclude. We could easily have drawn more 
copiously from this interesting volume, but the length to which 
we found it necessary to extend our exposition of the principles 
of colonization, compels us to abridge our remarks on this 
especial case of their application.* 








Art. IV.—Premier Mémoire sur les Antiquités Chrétiennes,— 
Peintures des Catacombs. Par M. Raoul Rochette. — 
Extrait du Tome xiii des Mémoires de ’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 4to. Paris. 1836. 

oo the age of Sixtus V, when the Roman catacombs, and 

other monuments of Christian antiquity, in the Holy City, 
emerged from the obscurity and neglect in which they had lain 
for so long a period, they have not ceased to engage the attention 





* We understand that the Government have promised the grant of a Charter to 
the New Zealand Association.— Ep. 
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and excite the inquiries of the learned. Still, neither the ardour 
with which these studies have been pursued, nor the success 
which has attended them, have sufficed to preserve them from 
the fate of every branch of historical or philological science. 
The immortal men, who rekindled the expiring embers of ancient 
knowledge, had applied to the study of these antiquities with 
that intensity of devotion, which led them on every occasion to 
identify themselves with the object of their research ; but these 
inquiries had to pass the cold ordeal of scepticism and unbelief, 
before they recovered their due rank in the esteem of the world. 
Bosio, and his follower Aringhi, merely collected these remains 
of Christian art, without observing in them any connexion with 
the heathen monuments amongst which they first appeared ; 
even the judicious observer Boldetti, confined himself too much, 
—- to the theological point of view in which they may be 
considered, without paying sufficient attention to the high anti- 
quarian and historical importance, which more critical sagacity 
would have drawn from them. In this respect Bottari’s work* 
is very valuable, although it does not reach that degree of per- 
fection, which antiquarian studies have acquired since the time 
of Winklemann. The unpretending simplicity of early Chris- 
tian art was despised by the sceptics of the last century; but 
that age is past, and the superior advantages of the present state 
of science, have been mabe by the learned of this genera- 
tion, who unite science with religion, in the illustration of those 
neglected remains. To Visconti and Settele amongst the Italians, 
and Miinter and Réstell in Germany, we are indebted for 
several learned and interesting works on Christian archeology. 
The splendid productions of art in the middle ages drew the 
attention of their admirers to the rude and imperfect attempts 
which had preceded them; and D’Agincourt and others were 
led to trace the progressive development of art, from the mosaics 
which adorn the old churches, to the paintings and sculptures 
hidden in the sacred shade of the catacombs. ‘These venerable 
monuments seemed, in the first stages of their inquiries, to be 
merely rude and timid essays in a new style of art, but not 
to have any connexion, beyond the similarity of a few symbols, 
with the religious art of ancient Rome. But from the number 
of classic emblems preserved by them, Baron Rumohr, and 
other learned inquirers, were convinced of the necessity of inves- 
tigating the elements and principles by which these Christian 
artists were guided. For this purpose, they instituted a com- 
parison between the specimens of painting and sculpture in the 





* Sculture e pitture estratte dai Cimiteri. Rome, 1737. 3 vols. fol. 
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catacombs, and the state of art during the last centuries of the 
Roman Empire; and from this comparison, they have been 
enabled to prove, beyond contradiction, that the first Christian 
artists adopted not only the images, but the principles of their 

redecessors, and continued their style and manner of execution. 
Tn this line of inquiry, M. Raoul Rochette’s work is a farther 
step. Aided by an extensive and profound acquaintance with 
the elements, progress, perfection, and decay of ancient art, he 
has undertaken to illustrate, in a series of essays, the close con- 
nexion, which he supposes to subsist, between the paintings, 
sculptures, glass vessels, and other remains found in the cata- 
combs, and the classic art of the Romans; with reference 
chiefly to the subjects cf them, or the uses to which they were 
applied. ‘The first of this series of essays, which treats of the 
paintings of the catacombs, answers fully the expectations which 
the well-merited celebrity of the author had excited. We shall 
follow him in his demonstration, which is generally complete and 
convincing; although, on some points, he indulges too much in 
conjectures. 

There is no reason to fear that the result of these inquiries 
will tend to diminish the veneration with which these specimens 
of Christian art have been regarded. Religion gains by truth ; 
and it is her noblest triumph that, without yielding to the mighty 
and all-prevailing influence of the religion and world, in the 
midst of which she arose, she purified and hallowed their 
images and principles of art, by adapting them to a more divine 
form of worship. ‘The catacombs existed before the Christians 
began to use them. Under the Republic, there were, out of 
the Esquiline gate, extensive mines of puzzolana, which served 
as burial places for the poor. According to the different pur- 
poses for which they were used, they were termed arenaria# and 
puticuli,* and though they were diminished in number and 
extent, by the villa which Mecenas erected in that place, some 
parts of them were open in the following centuries. It is very 
probable that the Christian cemetery near the ancient church 
of. St. Bibiana, called ad ursum pileatum, was on the very site 
of the pagan one, which we know to have existed in that neigh- 
bourhood.t+ If the Christians inherited the burial-places of 
their forefathers, why may they not have followed their manner 





* See Cic. pro Cluent. c. 13. Varro L.L. iv. p. 18, 12. Festus a. v. puticulos. 

+ M. Raoul Rochette (p. 41) supposes that the catacombs of S.S. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, near St. Joha Lateran, correspond to the ancient arenarie. But, as it is 
positively stated by Horace, and cthers, that Mewcenas built his famous villa just 
upon them, a villa which we know from Tacitus (Ann. xv. 39), and Suetonius (Neron. 
ce. 32), to have been on the site of the modern villa Negroni, north of the Esquiline 
gate, his conjecture does not seem well founded. 
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of adorning them? But, while they adopted their images and 
emblems, they laid aside their profane application, and invested 
them with a deep and holy significancy. ‘This important change 
is not sufficiently kept before the reader, though satisfactorily 
proved and recognised by M. Rochette. In fact, we very often 
find in the catacombs the figure of Orpheus, in a Phrygian dress, 
the well-known cap on his head, the lyre in his left hand, sitting 
amongst various animals that are listening to his song. But it is 
not the Orpheus of Greek-mythology whom we behold, but the 
mysterious teacher and prophet of revealed truth; that other 
Orpheus, whom the pagans, in the closing days of their religion, 
no longer pleased with the oft-told fables of their poets, and 
imbued with the tenets of the Neo-platonic and Oriental 
philosophy, almost allowed to have alluded, in obscure poems, to 
the future bliss of a redemption; whom Alexander Severus, 
anxious to supply, by a kind of compromise between the differ- 
ent creeds of his age, the want of a united and general religion, 
joined in his lararium with the images of Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
and Apollonius of Tyana; whom Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Clement of Alexandria, taught to be a symbolical representation 
of God made man, and alluring the hearts of men by the charm 
of his words.* Among the animals grouped around him, we 
observe the peacock, the emblem of immortality, the dove, 
symbolic of internal peace, which are the blessings of faith and 
baptism. Some of these paintings contain the figure of an old 
man, whose dress, features, and appearance, resemble those of 
the famous statues of the Tiber and the Nile; this classic image 
is used to represent the sacred stream of Jordan. Orpheus, we 
have said, stands for a prophet and forerunner of Jesus Christ 
amongst men; the sibyls, sometimes by themselves, sometimes 
joined with the prophets, appear as his female foretellers. So 
indeed they were generally considered. ‘Their books had been 
collected by Augustus, and during the time the Empire lasted, 
they were held as oracles ; and the Christians, even those in high 
stations, such as Constantine, soon began to refer their predic- 
tions to our Saviour. ‘The Christians, as has been observed 
before, continued to use, as if by right of inheritance, the 
sepulchral ornaments of their ancestors; and this remark is 
illustrated from the figures of the Muses, who, as in the sepulchre 
of the Nasonian family, appear to sing the praises of the de- 
ceased. One of the most curious examples of this mixture of 
Christian and classic style of art, is a picture on one of the arched 
monuments in the cemetery of St. Priscilla,t under the ancient 





* Clem. Alex. cohort ad gent. in primo. 
t Bosio. Rom. Sotter, p.474. Bottari Pitture, t. iii. tav. lx. p. 100-1. 
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Via Salaria, the most celebrated of the catacombs. It repre- 
sents a Christian, perhaps a martyr, surrounded by emblems of 
the meritorious actions of his life. On each side, is apparently 
one of the muses, as in the Nasonian tomb. On the two cor- 
ners, above the arch, are figures of Victory, in the attitude of 
flying, who hold a palm and wreath above his head; while in 
the interior of the vault, are two victors in the games, with their 
usual dress, seated on a a and holding a palm and 
garland in their hands. e see likewise pegasus and the eagle, 
animals which, in ancient tombs, are symbolic of the apotheosis 
of the deceased. In one part is a Bacchanalian, with a thyrsis 
and bunch of grapes in her hands, and followed by a panther. 
All these emblems are well understood, when found on ancient 
sepulchres; but in a Christian cemetery, they have another 
meaning, which is easily discovered. ‘The whole painting ex- 
hibits the course of a well-spent life, compared to the race in 
the circus ; and closed by a glorious end, indicated by the palm 
and garlands borne by the figures of Victory; and rewarded by a 
happy immortality, shadowed forth by the image of Pegasus and 
the eagles. We may observe, in passing, that the emblem of 
victory with a palm and garland, by a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Relics and Indulgences, published at Rome in 1660, is a 
valid proof that the inmate of the tomb on which it is, had been 
martyred, ‘The bacchanalian would embarrass us, if we did not 
know the constant reference made by Christian and ancient 
artists to the seasons of the year in which persons had died, espe- 
cially to that season, in which men are reaped by death, or 
= like mature grapes to prepare them for a better life. We 
nave chosen one picture for all, to show, by one example, how 
the symbols of two religions, at first view so repugnant in their 
application, may be reconciled together. Besides the natural 
and usual meaning of many of these images, there was another 
cause which led to their employment, arising from a mutual dis- 
position in both Christians and heathens to adopt some of the 
customs or symbols of each other; on the part of the hea- 
thens, who sought to revive their religion, and regenerate its 
influence, by professing and admitting doctrines borrowed from 
all the philosophical systems of that period ; on the part of both, 
to apply to their own religion all the various prophecies which 
were afloat in the last centuries of the empire, to rely on the 
false poems of Orpheus and the Sibyls, and to believe in the 
tenets of the Neo-platonic philosophers; but many were led, by 
an excess of this disposition, into the Gnostian heresy. 
The image of the Bacchanal just mentioned leads us to speak 
of one of the emblems, most frequently to be seen not oly in 
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the Catacombs, but out on Sarcophagi, and executed in mosaic 
on the walls and roofs of the Basilicas; it is taken from the dif- 
ferent stages of the vintage. ‘The allegorical meaning of vines 
and grapes is eminently Christian, and is based on the express 
words of our Saviour (S. John xv. 8). But, in the Catacombs, 
this allegorical image is seldom used in the original form, in 
which our Saviour is compared to a vine. Some lamps,* on the 
side of which the Good Shepherd is represented, with a border 
of grapes round the edges, are the only remains that seem to 
allude to the allegory of St. John. On the other hand, the complete 
allegory drawn from grapes, matured by the seasons, and pressed 
by Genii into costly wine, which we admire on several ancient 
monuments, especially in the wonderful Vatican Sarcophagus, 
and the evden of Constantine’s daughter (now the Church 
of St. Constantia out of the Porta Pia), is entirely copied from 
Greek or Roman originals, the adoption of which, and their ap- 
plication to a Christian meaning, was authorised by the com- 
parison made by Christ. The principle, which allowed the 
introduction of some of the classic emblems for a religious pur- 
pose, and with a Christian meaning, was properly understood to 
justify the admission of others, such as masks, animals, and 
Bacchanalians, provided that the same rule of adding a Christian 
application to the original image was strictly followed. 

Subjects taken from Scripture were frequently described by 
the use of corresponding Heathen images. But the analogy 
which M. Raoul Rochette (p. 20-23) discovers between the 
history of Jonas, and the manner in which it is represented, and 
some obscure Greek fables, does not appear to us very striking. 
It is true that a painting in the first chapel of the cemetery of St. 
Calixtus (to which alone the name of Catacomb ought to be 
given), exhibiting the prophet Jonas, swallowed and cast forth 
by a sea-monster, offers some resemblance to a beautiful vase in 
the Gregorian Museum,} which represents Jason cast out by a 
dragon; but little analogy can be drawn from any similarity in 
the representation of an action which could not have been dif- 
ferently described. Besides, the Etruscan vases, on which the 
story of Jason is found, belong to a much earlier period of art, 
and, therefore, will not easily admit of a just comparison with an 
image which may as well be supposed to belong to the fifth as to 
the second century. The sea-monster which devoured Jonas is 





* See Bosio Rom. Sotter, p. 337, 

+ First published by M. Gerhard. Jason des Drachen Bout e Ein Programm. 
Berlin, 1835. Compare the ingenious paper of M. Welcher on the saine subject, 
Rheinisches Museum, iii. p. 503-4. 
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completely different from Jason’s dragon, and has not much re- 
semblance to the monster that threatened Andromeda or Hesione, 
on some monuments which are adduced by M. Raoul Rochette 
to strengthen his analogy. 

A much more striking resemblance has been found between 
the manner in which the history of Noah and the Deluge is ex- 
hibited in the Catacombs, and several Greek medals, struck 
under the reigns of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philippus 
Arabs, at Apamea, in Phrygia. ‘These medals not only bear 
the image of two persons, a man and a woman, sailing in an 
open ark over the waves, and on the reverse, standing upright 
in an attitude of prayer; but even two doves, one reposing 
on the covercle of the ark, the other flying with a branch. The 
words NQ2. or NXE inscribed on the ark on some of them, and 
sufficiently illustrated by NK on others, means Neoxopdv, a 
common title, used on Greek medals, to designate the Greek in- 
habitants of Apamea.* Precisely the same representation is given 
by Bottarit from the cemetery of St. Calixtus, so that M. 
Rochette’s opinion that both monuments are only copies from 
the same original, is highly probable. . Indeed, the fable of 
Deucalion, in its primitive form, is so like the history of Noah, 
that as early as the third century it was understood by Origent to 
be merely an altered tradition of the Deluge recorded in Scripture. 
From these considerations we may easily conceive why the 
Christian artists, rude and awkward as they were in their first 
attempts, borrowed suitable images to express similar objects. 

The chief portion of our author’s memoir is dedicated to the 
illustration of two most important points of Christian Arche- 
ology, the image of the Good Shepherd, and the origin of the 
Agapés, as connected with the tombs of the Martyrs. It would 
seem absurd to doubt that the first had a Christian source, when 
we find it alluded to in the Scripture itself; if we did not per- 
ceive some difference between the original conception of the 
idea, and the manner in which it is expressed by Christian 
artists. Assuredly, the touching image of the Good Shepherd 
is derived from the sacred words of our Saviour ;§ and that it 
was employed at an early period, by the Christians, as an orna- 
ment on their cups, is positively stated by Tertullian|| and 





* This comparison had been previously made and illustrated by Dr. Wiseman, in 
his “f Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Religion.’’ Lect. ix. vol. ii. 
p- 129 and sqq. 

+ Pitture t. ii. tav. Ixv. t Contra Cels. lib. iv. p. 192 ed. Cantab. 

§ Luc. xv.4. John x. 11. 

|| De Pudicit. c. 7. A parabolis licet incipias, ubi est oris perdita & domino 
requisita et humeris ejus revecta? procedant ips picture calicum vestrorum, &e. 
Ibid c. 10, Pastor quem in calice pingis. 
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others. Nevertheless, if we compare the most ancient picture in 
the Catacombs, in which this subject is treated,* with the 
manner in which it is executed on the Nasonian sepulchre, as 
published by Bellori,+ we shall find a most extraordinary re- 
semblance between them. In the Christian picture, appears the 
Good Shepherd with the pedum, or crook of the ancients, bear- 
ing a lamb on his shoulders, and surrounded by four figures, 
allegorically signifying the four seasons; the third of them, 
Autumn, being distinguished by the classic attribute of a cornu- 
copia. Now, on the corresponding picture of the Nasonian 
tomb, the same scene is described, with this only difference, that 
the animal borne by the shepherd is not a sheep but a goat; a 
variety which is not without example even on Christian monu- 
ments{. But this is not a solitary case, and M. Raoul Rochette 
quotes several other examples of the same kind, which we omit. 
But we must not pass over the most remarkable point in this com- 
parison ; we mean the accumulation of classic attributes to illus- 
trate the same idea on Christian monuments, in many paintings, 
lamps, and sarcophagi. Besides the four seasons, to which we 
have referred, we meet with symbols of the sun, a bust with rays 
round the head; and Night, with an unfolded veil and the 
crescent on her forehead; we see the Good Shepherd himself 
holding the syrinx, an instrument confessedly pagan, and 
clothed in the usual classic dress of herdsmen. From all these 
proofs, it may be readily inferred, that the Christians, to express 
one of the most beautiful ideas of their creed, chose to avail 
themselves, with a different application, of a symbolic type 
already used by the ancients in adorning their graves. 

We do not so fully approve of our author’s theory respecting 
the origin of the Agapés. ‘The custom of the ancient Christians 
to hold a solemn feast, and eat together, near the tomb ofa 
martyr, on the day of his death, is generally known, and was a 
favourite subject with Christian artists. A long series of pictures 
shows us this institution in the various stages of its progress, 
from the primitive simplicity of a meal consisting of meat, 
bread and eggs, to the more festive Agapés of later times, when 
we see the whole course of a Roman entertainment; an entire 
animal brought to table, young slaves who act as cup-bearers, 
and even two female servants to mix and taste the dishes (pra- 
gustatrices), as we find them in many classic paintings and bassi 





* Bosio. Rom. Sott. p. 503. Bottari, Pitture, t. ii. tav. lv. p. 17. 

+ Pict. antiq. Sepulchr. Nason. tab. xxii. p. 58. 

¢ See, for instance, the picture from the Cemetery of S.S. Peter and Marcellinus, 
in Bottari. Pitt. tav. ciii. p. 138, and two bassi-rilievi in the same collection, tom. i. 
tav. xx. and xxxvi. 
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rilievi.* By such steps, had these institutions—in their origin so 
full of pious and simple innocence—degenerated, that they were 
transferred from the Catacombs to the Basilicas, and at last en- 
tirely forbidden. M. Raoul Rochette, after Justus Lipsius (ad 
Tacit. Ann. VI. 5), draws a parallel between these feasts and 
some Pagan festivals, which he concludes to have been the 
original from which the former were copied. Certainly, they 
bear a close resemblance. ‘The Greeks and Romans were ac- 
customed to celebrate with libations, sacrifices, and festive enter- 
tainments, to which their friends and relations were invited, the 
memory of their departed friends on the anniversary of their 
death. ‘Those who were unable to entertain their friends, con- 
tented themselves with leaving on the graves some meats, with 
wine and water. The analogy between these Christian and 
Pagan rites would go far to establish that the Christian Agapés 
were greatly increased, and rendered more luxurious by the ex- 
ample of the Pagans; this fact is not only clearly proved by our 
author, but testified in the most express terms by several of the 
Fathers.t We concede to him, therefore, that to this circum- 
stance may fairly be ascribed many peculiarities in the paintings 
of the Agapés, which are taken from classic originals. But we 
assert that the origin of this institution was wholly Christian, 
although M. Raoul Rochette has only incidentally mentioned 
this point. The first Agapés as well as the first martyr belong 
to the Holy Land, and are several times mentioned by the 
Apostles themselves, who, perhaps, gave the first hapdiee to 
them, by meeting together at Pentecost in a similar way. At 
Jerusalem, the Greek and Roman festival was probably un- 
known ; or, at least, if known, would have very little influence in 
leading the Jews, and, consequently, the first Christian com- 
munity, to follow the custom. Moreover, the Agapé was not 
confined to funeral ceremonies, but took place on occasion of 
nuptials, births, and dedications, when certainly they could not 
be in imitation of the Pagan funeral rites. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate to conclude that, however they may have been in- 
fluenced or altered by the example of the Roman festivals, 
both in their origin and first adoption, they were essentially 
Christian. 

If the succeeding memoirs of M. Raoul Rochette should 
prove of equal interest, we shall not delay in giving our readers 
an account of them. 





* Bottari. Pitt. t. ii, tav. cxxvii. p. 168. 

+ See the passages collected by Boldetti, Osservazioni, &c. p. 46-7. St. Ambrose 
expressly forbade the continuation of the Agapés, because, says St. Augustine (Con- 
fess. vi. 2), ‘ Illa parentalia superstitioni gentilium essent simillima.” 

} St. Paul, i. Corinth. xi. 33. St. Jude, Ep. 12. 
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Art. V.—l. Za Chanson de Roland, ou de Roncevaux, du 
xu Siécle. Publiée pour la premiére fois d’aprés le manuscrit 
de la Bibliothéque Bodleienne, 4 Oxford, par Francisque 
Michel. .8vo. Paris, 1837. 

2. Roman de la Violette ; ou, de Gerard de Nevers, en vers, du 
x11 Siécle. Par Gibert de Montreuil. Publié pour la premiére 
fois d’aprés deux manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Royale. Par 
Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 

8. Miracle de Nostre Dame, de Robert le Diable, fils du Duc de 
Normandie, a qui il fut enjoint pour ses meffaiz qwil feist le 
fol sans parler: et depuis et Nostre Seignor Mercy de li; et 
espousa la‘ fille de l’Empereur. Publié pour la premiére 
fois d’aprés un MS. du xtv. Siécle, de la Bibliothéque du Roi ; 
Re plusieurs Membres de la Société des Antiquaires de 

ormandie. 8vo. Rouen. 1836. 

4. Roman de Rou, et des Ducs de Normandie. Par Robert Wace, 
Poéte Anglo-Normande du x1 Siécle. Publié pour Ja premiére 
fois, &c. par Frédéric Pluquet. 2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1827. 

5. Le Roman de Brut. Par Robert Wace, &c. Publié pour la 
premiére fois, &c. par Le Roux de Lincy, Tom I. 8vo. 
Paris, 1836. 

6. Chroniques des Ducs de Normandie, ou de Benoit. Publié 

&e. par Francisque Michel. 4to. Tom. I. Paris. 1837. 

. Le Roman de Mahomet, en vers, du x11 Siecle. Par Alex. 
du Pont. Lt Livre de la Loi au Sarrasin, en prose, du xiv 
Siécle. Publié &c. par M. Reinaud. 8vo. I’aris. 1831. 

8. Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers, en vers, du x1 Siecle. 

Publié &c. par Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 

9. Poésies de Marie de France, Poéte Anglo-Normande, du x11 
Siécle. Publiées pour la premiére fois par J. B. de Roquefort, 
2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1834. 

10. Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les 
Trouveres Normands et Anglo-Normands, §c. Par M. ? Abbé 
de la Rue. 3 vols. 8vo. Caen. 1834. 


bt are a few of the works which have recently been pub- 

lished, partly at the instance of the French government, and 
partly through individual enterprise. They are, however, sufficient 
for our present object—an historic glance at the origin and 
nature of the Breton and Norman poetry. 

The connexion of Norman poetry with that of Brittany has 
not obtained its due share of attention. Brittany, indeed, is the 
immediate source not only of the Christian lore so abundant in 
the early compositions of both provinces, but of the most numer- 
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ous and most celebrated pieces which have been regarded as 
peculiar to the sister province. Brittany, therefore, has not received 
her due share of honour from literary antiquaries, either in Eng- 
land or France; she has not been reverenced as the source of the 
most exquisite poems in the vernacular language of Normandy. 
When, in addition, we remember the close affinity between the 
inhabitants of Armorica and those of Cornwall and Wales, we 
find that our own glory as a nation has been compromised by 
this ignorance of—or might we not rather say indifference to— 
a branch of literature so intimately connected with our own. 
Independently, however, of this connexion, the subject has, in 
itself, interest for most readers,—for all indeed, except such as 
have allowed their taste to be vitiated by our current literature. 
If we would ascertain the origin of Breton, and consequently 
of Norman poetry, we must ascend to a much higher antiquity 
than is generally supposed, —to the period of the earliest records 
concerning the state of Gaul. On this subject we all know from 
childhood the testimony of Ceesar, that the whole learning of the 
Druids was contained in verse. He is confirmed by Possidonius 
and Diodorus, by Pomponius Mela and Strabo, by Lucan and 
/Elian, by Ammianus and Julian, by Justus and Prudentius, by 
Fortunatus and Salvian, by St. Cesarius of Arles, St. Gregory of 
Tours, and a host besides. The pieces to which these writers 
allude are in the native language of Gaul; and we have indubi- 
table proof that it was written, no less than spoken, down to the 
eleventh century. The testimonies of each succeeding age, from 
St. Irenzeus down to Dudo de St. Quentin, have not escaped the 
literary antiquaries of France, least of all the Abbé de la Rue, 
whose researches have thrown a new light on the intellectual 
condition of the western provinces.—But how connect the well- 
known poetry and lore of Gaul with those of Brittany and 
Normandy? ‘The task, we think, will not be difficult. We all 
know that when the Franks invaded Gaul, many of the inhabitants 
fled to the woods of Neustria, Armorica, and Aquitaine, not 
so much, perhaps, in the hope of entirely escaping the yoke 
as of living where its iron weight would be less oppressive. ‘That 
they carried with them old recollections, their traditionary lore, 
their attachment to poetry, nobody will deny. Hence it is that in 
these forests we must seek for traces of that lingering spirit, 
which, in more ancient times, had thrown its spell over the whole 
of Gaul; and we have more than probability for the inference 
that the Breton lays, so common in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, were founded on the compositions of the Gaulish bards. 
Of these bards we read as late as the sixth century, and we learn 
that they flourished not in Brittany only, but throughout France ; 
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until the troubles of the times, the barbarity of the warriors, and 
the tyranny of the most abominable princes (the Merovingians) 
that ever swayed sceptre, silenced their voices, and compelled 
them to seek an asylum in the western provinces. From this 
period, viz. the sixth century, we hear no more of them by name 
in the rest of France. There can, however, be little doubt that 
in Armorica they formed an uninterrupted chain from that 
century to the thirteenth. The influx of the Cornish Britons 
about the close of the fifth century has been supposed to have 
affected, in some degree, the traditionary lore of the province. 
But this presumption is scarcely tenable; for the Gauls and the 
Welsh were of the same Celtic stock; they spoke the same or a 
kindred dialect; their religion, prior to the reception of Christianity, 
was the same; and that this had long been the case, is evident 
from the assertion of Czesar, that the youths of Gaul were sent 
into Britain to be educated, because Druidism was there taught 
in its most perfect form. As, therefore, there was no difference in 
religion, none in learning, probably none in language, between the 
inhabitants of Gaul and those of Britain, the immigration of so 
considerable a portion of the latter into Brittany, could not much 
affect the traditionary lore of the province. Nor have we any 
reason to infer that it was at all corrupted by intercourse with 
the Frank conquerors. They indeed were not eager for such 
intercourse. ‘The dynasty which they had established was, as 
they well knew, repugnant to the inhabitants, who hated them 
for it, and for centuries were at open war with them. In fact, 
from the accession of Clovis to that of Charlemagne, the people 
of western Gaul enjoyed an es sag little inferior to that 
of the Cumberland and Lancashire Britons during the same 
period of Saxon domination. And after the death of that monarch, 
the dissensions of his successors, and still more the gradual 
establishment of the feudal system, which rendered one province 
independent of another, and left to the lorda jurisdiction over his 
vassal more nominal than real, prevented the Franks from sub- 
jugating the western districts. In reality those districts were 
never subjugated : by intermarriage and by treaty only did they 
pass into the possession of Hugh Capet’s descendants. It is, 
therefore, evident that this language and lore could not be much 
affected, either by the immigration of the kindred Britons, or by 
the intrusion of the victors. 

Before we endeavour to establish the alleged affinity between 
the poets of Brittany and those of ancient Gaul, the inquisitive 
reader may possibly ask, ‘* Where are those of Brittany ? Who 
are they ? When did they exist ?” These questions a century ago 
were often asked. As no song, no piece of any kind referable 
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to ancient times, has descended to us, the existence of a Celtic 
literature was either doubted or positively denied. The publica- 
tion, however, of so many Norman poems, has enabled us to give a 
satisfactory answer to such queries. ‘They prove that the most 
popular portion of Norman literature was immediately derived 
from that of the Celtic Bretons; that it was translated from the 
Armorican,-founded on Armorican traditions, and applicable to 
Armorican localities, or to the localities of the kindred region on 
the opposite coast. Let us adduce a few of the facts by which 
the existence of this Celtic literature or traditionary lore is 
established, ascending from the comparatively modern to the 
ancient: 1. Chaucer shall be our first witness :— 
“'t hise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 

Of diverse aventures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tongue 

Which layes with her instrumens they songe.” 

Some, indeed, of Chaucer’s illustrations are avowedly taken 
from Armorica. Whether he was acquainted with the language 
may be doubted; but he would have easy access to much of its 
literature through the channel of the French and Latin. 2. In 
the Fnglish Romances, published by Ellis and Ritson, which 
even in their present form are as old as the age of Chaucer, we 
have frequent allusions toa Breton original. ‘Thus in the Lay of 
Emare :— 

“This is one of Brytagne layes 
That was used by olde dayes.” 


Now, if in the fourteenth century such originals were repre- 
sented as olde, we might infer that Armorica is behind no 
country in Europe in the antiquity of its vernacular literature. 
3. But we may ascend higher, and yet find these lays received as 
ancient. ‘Thus, early in the thirteenth century Marie de France 
distinctly and frequently assures us that ali her pieces were 
translated from Breton originals,—originals too which she quali- 
fies as mult viels, or very old. And she highly praises the 
custom of committing remarkable adventures to writing, or at 
least turring them into lays, and singing them to the harp or 
violin. Thus in the Lai de Gugemer :— 

“Li contes ke je sai verais 
Dont li Bretun ont fait les lais, 
Vus cunterei asez briefement, 
El chef de cest comencement ; 
Selonc la lettre a l’escriture 
Vus cunterei un aventure, 
Kien Bretaigne la Menur 
Avint al tems ancienur.” 
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If such adventures were ancient in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, what must have been their real antiquity? 
4, Denis Pyramus, the contemporary of Marie, confirms her 
testimony, calls the Breton lays very old, and asserts that much 
of her popularity was owing to her judicious translations from 
that language into the Norman. 5. But, in the twelfth century, 
there are more allusions to Breton originals than even in the 
thirteenth, and what is more remarkable, they are still called 
ancient. Thus Chrestien de Troyes informs us, that he de- 
rived from them the materials of his Chevalier au Lion ; and 
like Marie, -he passes a high eulogium on the ardour with 
which that people composed songs in honour of celebrated men. 
The subjects of his other works must have been derived from the 
same source; for they are in an equal degree conversant with 
the personages of Welsh and Armorican romance. 6. Again, 
early in the twelfth century, Geoffrey of Monmouth translated 
into Latin the Armorican story of Brut, which the Archdeacon of 
Oxford had brought from Brittany. The objection which, half a 
century ago, was urged against Geoffrey—that he did not trans- 
late at all, but that he composed a new work—is no longer 
tenable, and after the triumphant vindication of his fidelity by 
modern critics, will no longer be made to insult the common 
sense of mankind. 7. In the same age, Foulques of Marseilles, 
Alexander de Bernay, the author of the French Geste of King 
Horn, and a score besides, allude not only to the abundance, but 
to the antiquity, of the Breton lays. 

It is manifest, then, that from the twelfth century downwards, 
the Bretons had a great number of poems much admired by the 
Normans, the English and the French, and much venerated for 
their antiquity. And now for the connexion between the authors 
and the ancient bards of Gaul. Of these bards, as we have 
already seen, there is continual mention from the first century 
before Christ to the sixth century after him. Previous to this 
latter period, their compositions are called Carmina; but 
thenceforward we read no more of bards; and poetic composi- 
tions are called by a new name—/ewdi or liedi, which has 
always been rendered Jays. Fortunatus of Poitiers is the first 
writer that employs these words in reference to the barbaric 
poems, and at the same time he tells us, that they were sung to 
music; barbaros leudos harpa relidebat. But, it may be said, 
barbaros does not here apply to the Bretons in particular ; it is 
a generic term as applicable to the Germans as to them. ‘This is 
true; but the following distich is explicit enough :— 


“ Romanusque lyra, plaudat tibi barbarus harpa, 
Grecus achiliacd, chrotta Britanna sonat.” 
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This chrotta or rota was similar to the harp: it had five 
strings. As the same lay was sometimes termed /ai de rota, at 
others lai de harp, we may infer, that both instruments were 
indifferently used. Sometimes the players were called citharoedi, 
at other times joculatores, which was soon corrupted into jugla- 
tores and jongleurs. They are frequently so named in the 
Capitularia Regum Francorum, in the Acta Conciliorum Provin- 
cialium, in the works of historians, in the epistles and acts of 
saints. ‘That the authors of the Breton lays, the jongleurs, were, 
though differing in denomination, precisely the same as the 
ancient bards, is manifest. The bards, says Possidonius, accom- 
panied the warrior of Gaul to the field of battle, and sang his 
exploits; so did the jongleurs—witness the victory of Charles the 
Bold (868), over Count Gerard; that of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, at Hastings (1066), where Taillefer so lustily chaunted ; 
and the assault against Chatellon (1096), by Burgundian con- 
federates. The bards, says Possidonius, were maintained at the 
expense of the great, whose ancestral deeds they celebrated ; 
so were the jongleurs,—witness the court of Charlemagne, that 
of Ludovic his son, that of Richard I, Duke of Normandy, that 
of the Conqueror, and of all his immediate successors. Again, 
according to the same Possidonius, the praises bestowed by the 
bards were often outrageous, and he adduces Luernius as an 
example; so, according to the annalist Rigord, who lived under 
Philip Augustus, were those of the jongleurs. The bards sang 
in the assemblies of the people; so did the jongleurs. ‘The 
bards sometimes wandered from palace to palace, from monastery 
to monastery, from house to house; so did the jongleurs. ‘The 
person of the bard was sacred; so was that of the jongleur or 
minstrel. In Wales and Armorica, the bards formed an organized 
corporation—witness the Laws of Howel Dha, a.p. 900. That 
the jongleurs were members of a similar confederation, is evident 
from the ordonnances of the French kings in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Such are a few of the points of resemblance between the 
ancient bards of Gaul, and the jongleurs of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. ‘They are sufficient to establish the proposition, that 
the latter are the legitimate descendants of the former, and that 
from Cesar to our Henry III, the tuneful art in the western 
provinces of France witnessed no interruption. Connect this fact 
with the other, that Brittany was the immediate (perhaps not the 
original) source of Norman poetic literature, or at least of that 
important branch of it the romantic, and we have the key to 
both the origin and progress of metrical romance in the west of 
Europe. Let us now more particularly investigate the nature 
of that romance. 
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Brittany has been called the cradle of romantic fiction. The 
assertion is somewhat loose.- How much of its traditionary law 
was derived from other countries—from England for example ? 
One of the two regions must have been indebted to the other; 
for, as we have before observed, the personages, the events, the 
allusions, are common to both. It is Arthur and his knights, 
Morgan and her attendant fairies, Merlin and his wonders, that 
occur in both. Now, as this ancient lore was originally applica- 
ble to Wales, and the British principalities in other parts of the 
island, in a degree that may be denominated peculiar, and as a 
great multitude of settlers arrived from Britain in Armorica during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the rational inference is, that the 
obligation was conferred by the island on the province. But, in 
both, events and characters essentially historic, were equally cor- 
rupted. ‘Thus, in regard to King Arthur: the Welsh triadists 
describe him as a hero, a patriot, a just monarch; but they do 
not invest him with supernatural qualities of any kind. ‘They 
were nearly contemporary with him, and time had not cast her 
magnifying veil over him and his actions. But when Nennius 
wrote, fable had wonderfully advanced: then Merlin, born in- 
deed of woman but not by man, with his two portentous serpents 
and his magic fortress, was hailed as a true prophet: then Arthur 
was the favourite and ally of supernatural powers. Such, in 
three short centuries, had been the progress of fable! In three 
more it was prodigious: witness the Brut of Geoffrey and that 
of Wace. The latter ecclesiastic, credulous as he undoubtedly is, 
was not insensible to the corruptions which the Welsh and Ar- 
morican bards had introduced into the vernacular song .— 
“ Tant ont li conteor conté, 

Et li fableor tant fable, 

Por lor conte embeleter 

Ke tot ont fait fables sembler.” 

Again : 
“ Fist roy Artur la Ronde table 

Dont li Breton dient mainte fable.” 

Chrestien de Troyes ascribes these corruptions to the vaga- 
bonds who wandered from place to place to earn a subsistence 
by singing and playing. There can be no doubt that there is 
great truth in the charge. The jongleurs—hence our word 
Jugglers—soon learned the arts of buffoonery, legerdemain, &c. 
and rendered what had once been a noble profession, vile. B it 
because poets, and even historians, perverted events, are we to 
conclude that no such events ever happened? ‘There was once 
a Cyrus, though eastern romance has strangely altered his cha- 
racter. ‘There was once an Alexander, though even greater 
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liberties have been taken with his memory. There was once an 
Odin, though the superstition of ages has elevated him from a 
mortal to a divinity. ‘There was once an Arthur and a Charle- 
magne, though the same creative power has invested them with 
attributes, or at least ascribed to them actions, above the capacity 
of man. When such preposterous claims are asserted in ove 
of any historical character, we are provoked to reject, not merely 
them, but the very existence of the personage. ‘They injure his 
fame. Such, in reference to Arthur for instance, was the com- 
plaint of the Malmesbury librarian, one of the most judicious of 
our early historians. ‘The fate of the British monarch, he well 
observes, is deserving of something better than a fabulous com- 
memoration. ‘The same charge is brought against the bards 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who asserts that they invented many 
of the prophecies ascribed to Merlin, and that the style of these 
prophecies demonstrated the imposition. There is indeed reason 
to infer, that almost every new writer added something to the 
heap of fable. 

But the distortion of historic facts does not constitute the sole, 
or even the chief, characteristic of Norman poetry. It hasa 
mythology, in some respects kindred with others, but in many 
distinct from all. It has its giants, fairies, dragons, serpents, 
enchanted palaces, and other marvels, which have for ages 
entered into the composition of our romances of chivalry. 
Whence was this mythology derived? From the Arabs, through 
the medium of Spain, says Warburton. From the east, through 
the channel of Scandinavia, says Percy. From the east, through 
both channels, viz. Spain and northern Europe, says Warton. 
From no foreign country at all, says Huet, who stoutly main- 
tains that they are indigenous in the Celtic soil. None of 
these hypotheses is strictly just; but we are certain that though 
the last is too exclusive, it is by far the nearest to the truth. 
In regard to the alleged transmission of one fiction from the 
east, the peri of that part of the world is not the fairy of Euro- 
pean superstition: in the former case, there is one gender 
only for that imaginary being; in the other, there is the dis- 
tinction of sex. ‘The northern fairy, indeed, has some resem- 
blance to the Celtic one; but the Norman writers acknowledge 
that they did not introduce the belief into Brittany; that, on the 
contrary, they derived the belief from it. ‘That province, there- 
fore, was not indebted to the north of Europe for this branch 
of superstition. In fact it could not be: for the belief existed 
in Gaul as far back at least as the first century of the Christian 
era. What were the nine priestesses whom Pomponius Mela 
places in the Isle of Seine, but so many fairies? They held, 
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says the author, the dominion of the winds and waves; they 
could assume any shape; they could heal any disease; and the 
future was unveiled to them. He is confirmed by Strabo, who 
represents them as equally wonderful in monies fe estimation. 
Now these are the very fairies of the twelfth century,—those 
whom Geoffrey of Monmouth, in conformity with Welsh tradi- 
tion, places in the Fortunate or Apple Islands. To these islands, 
the seat of these beings, was Arthur, after the battle of Camblan, 
conveyed, by the most excellent of pilots, Barinth; there he was 
hospitably received by Morgan and her eight sisters ; and from 
them, if tradition be true, he will one day return to resume the 
sceptre of Britain. We have said in conformity with IVelsh 
tradition; for the Bretons have a different locality for the abode 
of the nine sisters; or at least they have, in their own territory, 
another which these fabulous personages honoured by their 
presence. It is the renowned forest of Brecheliant, near Quintin, 
that superstition, during so many ages, regarded as sacred to 
them. In the twelfth, and even the thirteenth century, they 
were believed to be often visible within those magic precincts, 
and to perform the same wonders as of yore. ‘That forest is 
the favourite scene of chivalric adventures. To it Chrestien de 
Troyes conducts his most renowned knights; he brings them 
into contact with its monsters, and with the wild man their 
ruler; he makes them subdue lions, leopards, serpents, and 
what is more, the force of magic. And there is a fountain in 
the locality, no less celebrated than the other wonders. The 
paladin of Chrestien approaches it, perceives the golden basin 
tied to the oak which overshadows it, draws with that basin the 
water from the fountain, witnesses the sudden terrific storm 
caused by the action, and is summoned to encounter the most 
alarming of dangers: he has provoked the mysterious knight, 
whom he must combat, and who is thought impervious to mortal 
arms. ‘This description by Chrestien has a parallel in our own 
romance,—a romance, however, translated, or rather imitated, 
from his Messire Iwain. It it entitled Jain and Gawain, and 
is in the well-known collection of Ritson. Both in Chrestien 
and Ritson, the whole description is exceedingly imaginative,— 
far more so than any thing of modern invention, from Spenser 
to Byron inclusive. 

Were, the inquisitive reader may ask, such wonders credited 
by any — above the most vulgar condition? If credulity, 
the everlasting concomitant of ignorance, spread her empire over 
the great bulk of mankind, did the educated, did the clergy, for 
instance, feel her power? Let the question be answered by the 
celebrated ecclesiastic Wace. At the present day it would 
VOL, IV.—NO. VII. I 
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scarcely be credited that he undertook a journey to the forest of 
Brecheliant expressly for the purpose of seeing with his own 
eyes the wonders it was said to contain ;—the well, the stone, the 
basin, the mystic knight, the fairies, and the wild man who held 
the most ferocious beasts tame and gentle as lambs. Yet that 
such was the fact is certain from his own confession. In his 
account of William the Conqueror, he digresses and relates the 
execution of his purpose. He went to see marvels; he arrived 
at the forest, examined the ground, and was for some time much 
excited by anticipation; but, though his desire was to discover 
marvels, he found none; and in sheer vexation, he adds that he 
returned as great a fool as he went: 
“La allai jo merveille quere, 

Vis la foret a vis la tere. 

Merveille quis, mes nes trouvai, 

Fol m’en revins, fol y allai.” 

The legends concerning this place must have been very gene- 
rally believed, or Wace would never have journeyed so far for such 
an object. Hue de Mery, author of the Tourney of Antichrist, 
was not so honest as this churchman, or perhaps he was more of 
a wag. He asserts that he visited the wondrous forest ; that he 
saw the chapel, the stone, the basin, the well: that he drew the 
water, sustained the tempest, and the onset of the mysterious 
knight; in short, he averred that the ancient tradition was the 
truest thingin the world. ‘To the same wonders allusion is made 
by Walter of Metz, who dwells at length on the forest of Breche- 
liant, where, as he relates, Merlin perished through the malig- 
nity of the nine fairies. We must, however, observe that these 
ladies were not always, nor even generally so vindictive. On the 
contrary, they were remarkably distinguished for benevolence, 
though it was sometimes capriciously exhibited. They frequently 
embroidered garments for some favourite noble; often they fur- 
nished him with steed and arms; and, occasionally, they carried 
their attachment so far as to become the wives of the great 
barons. Many families boasted of their descent from such 
marriages. 

The mythology, contained in the works of the Norman trou- 
véres, and by consequence in the Breton originals, does not 
appear to have been derived in any great degree from the north 
of Europe, or Asia, or any other region; much of it was unques- 
tionably indigenous to the Celtic race. If introduced into Gaul, 
for instance, the period must have been prior to all historic 
records. But was communication between distant and savage 
nations so easy and so common that elaborate systems of mytho- 
logy could be conveyed from the mountains of Persia to those of 
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Wales? Far more rational is the inference that the traditionary 
lore in question is a relic of the Celtic faith, and received long 
before Christianity was vouchsafed to the world. Probably all 
the nations of that race, and all the branches of the Cimbri, 
from whence the Celts undoubtedly sprung, had some common 
system which the endless migrations of so many people have dif- 
fused throughout Europe, but the vestiges of which are more 
conspicuous in some countries than in others, owing to the greater 
degree of tranquillity, so far, at least, as regards foreign assail- 
ants, possessed by the inhabitants. ‘The Scandinavian, the 
Basque, the Scottish Highlander, the Welshman, the Breton, 
have suffered little from external aggression ; they have not been 
compelled to forsake their native mountains and forests by resist- 
less armies of invaders. Among such people, therefore, tradi- 
tionary lore has subsisted in greater purity from the most ancient 
times to the present. Not that it has wholly escaped corrup- 
tion. If we take into consideration one prominent branch of 
it, that of its imaginary deities, the introduction of Christianity 
must necessarily have made a great change in general opinion, 
respecting not merely the powers but the existence of these dei- 
ties. But we must not forget that the influence of the new faith 
was by no means uniform. Where the apostles and their imme- 
diate disciples personally laboured, where miracles were openly 
wrought, where a high degree of civilization existed, its triumphs 
were more speedy and more splendid. But in places far removed 
from the aun of their labours, where no such wonders were 
exhibited; in times remote from those which they illustrated ; 
and in regions where civilization was unknown, the result was 
very different. As a living writer well observes, in such regions 
as these, “so gradual were the successes of the triumphant faith 
over this particular branch of the ancient creed, that, although 
the memory of Thunaer, and Wodan, and Saxnote, is scarcely 
distinguishable among the documents of several centuries; a con- 
tinuied? belief in the agency of their subordinate associates still 
maintains its sway over every sequestered district of northern 
Europe.” There certainly are districts, even in England, where 
a lurking suspicion is entertained that, beyond the sound of the 
church bells, the fairy has his time-honoured abode. ‘lhe same 
opinion was held in the days of Chaucer; for, though he inti- 
mates that owing to the prayers of holy friars these beings were 
no longer to be found, this must be received as his individual 
opinion, not as the opinion of the age. How, indeed, could 
there be any doubt of it among the people at large, when the 
chiefs, the elders, the wise, still clung to what they had received 


from their sires? ‘The truth is, that in most of the European 
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countries, especially in the northern, the genius of paganism 
continued long to struggle with the spirit of Christianity. Nor, 
when all reverence for the old divinities was extinct, was the 
influence of idolatry wholly expelled. The forest, the mountain, 
the domestic hearth, the running stream, were still peopled b 

subordinate beings, whose power, though local, was dreaded, 
and whose favour was propitiated by superstitious rites. ‘This 
was strikingly the case in reference to the fairies of popular 
belief; and it is curious to trace the gradation by which their 
ancient influence was so far diminished as no longer to exercise 
any visible effect on the conduct of the vulgar. In the age of 
conversion, they are represented as malignantly and danger- 
ously hostile to the professors of the new creed: there was 
necessarily a struggle between the two empires of Satan and of 
Christ. In another century the new faith had so far triumphed, 
that supernatural beings were compelled to admit its superiority. 
Another age, and the acknowledgment was made without reluct- 
ance, It was now discovered that the splendour which surrounded 
them, and the happiness they appeared to enjoy, was mere 
glamour, an unreal mockery. So far were they from being the 
objects of envy, that they longed for the privileges of men; they 
strove to procure for their children the blessings of baptism ; and 
they were heard to express a hope that, after the revolution of 
ages, the good among them should be restored to the favour of 
heaven. If the privileges of humanity were thus superior to 
their own, we cannot be surprised that they endeavoured to pro- 
cure them; that, when the yet were brought into connexion 
with the males of our own species, they stipulated for their off- 
spring the usual rites of the church. In illustration of this 
whimsical subject, we have many anecdotes in writers of the 
middle ages. Thus Torfceus, who is “ firmly of opinion that 
they are creatures of God, consisting, like ourselves, of a body 
on an immortal soul; that they are of different sexes, capable 
of producing children, and subject to all human afflictions, as 
sleeping and waking, laughing and crying, poverty and wealth ; 
that they have cattle, and other property ; that, like mortals, they 
are liable to death,” relates one too delectable to be passed over. 
A fairy of Iceland bore a child to a native, and soon after it was 
born, she herself carried it to the door of the church, and pre- 
sented with it a golden cup as an offering. Gervase, of Tilbury, 
is equally positive of the intercourse in question; he even favours 
us with the laws for its regulation. He tells us, too, of a poor 
woman who, while one day occupied washing in the river, was 
drawn beneath its bed, conveyed into a fairy palace, and made 
to nurse a child during nine long years. Whether ths child was 
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the offspring of such a connexion, we do not remember; but that 
connexion was so common that Sir David Lindsay gives us the 
cognizance of the offspring ; a leopard, which, sprung from a lion 
and a pard, might well betoken a combination equally strange. 
Normandy and Brittany were not behind other countries in the 
reception of this belief. We have alluded to the boast of several 
families that they were descended from some one of the nine 
ladies who inhabited the forest of Brecheliant. Brantome gives 
us a more delectable instance than even Torfoeus, of the readi- 
ness with which they submitted to mortal love. The fairy, 
Melesina, he gravely informs us, was certainly married to the 
renowned Guy de Lusignan, Count of Poitou; and during the 
many years they lived together, she bore him as many children. 
Never was there a more faithful or a more affectionate partner ; 
never was there a happier marriage. She built for him a mag- 
nificent castle, and loaded him with riches. But to all human 
joy there is a limit. Such connexions were always dependant 
on some odd condition, and the one which had been exacted by 
Melesina was that her husband should never intrude upon her 
privacy when she wished to be alone. One day, while she was 
in the bath, he was so disobedient as to peep at her. The charm 
was broken ; the fair lady, being changed into a hideous dragon, 
flew away with yells. But, though she visibly disappeared, affec- 
tion still caused her to hover about the castle of Lusignan, 
and the night before its destruction, her wailing was distinctly 
heard round its lofty turrets. 

Much of what has been said respecting the antiquity and the 
universality of fairy lore, would be equally applicable to the chi- 
valric. How came it to be so ancient, so universal? Doubtless 
because it was derived from some origin common to all the 
nations of the same stock, and referable to a period lost in the 
night of time. ‘There are, indeed, in the legendary stories of 
those nations, resemblances which might be referred to a com- 
mon source. Such, as Mr. Southey observes, is the stealing of 
the veils, which the German Muszeus, has given us as a popular 
tale in his own country, which appears in the supplement to the 
Arabian Nights, and which Ali Bey, the Spaniard, found to be 
a received superstition at Fez. Such, too, in the Welsh Tali- 
essin, is the pursuit of Gevion the Little by Ceridwen, and 
which is so like the Arabian story of the Second Calendar, that 
either the one must have been derived from the other, or both 
must have descended from some common though unknown 
source. Such, thirdly, is the descent of Alexander the Great 
into the sea, in a vessel of glass, in Spanish, ‘Teutonic, and Cym- 
rie romance.—On this caldont no judicious reader will have 
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much difficulty in drawing his inference. It is monstrous to 
suppose that, at an early period of eg when national inter- 
course was almost impossible, and when foreign languages were 
unknown, the Welsh, for instance, could have been so intimate 
with the Persians and Arabians, as to adopt their very supersti- 
tions. Neither can we be told that these fables travelled west- 
wards until they reached the extremity of Europe. There is no 
evidence of such a progress; there are no intermediate links of 
the chain. We do not indeed assert that no instances of such a 
transit can be established; on the contrary, we believe that there 
are many. But these were not brought to our shores before pil- 
grims, Jews, or crusaders, served as the channel of conveyance ; 
and this must have been many ages subsequent to the period 
when most of our renowned legends were in the mouths of the 
vulgar. The safest conclusion is, that while, after the eighth 
century at least, both Jews and pilgrims, both Arabians and 
Christians, were instrumental in the introduction of many 
legends, the majority, perhaps, were here before the birth of 
Christ In this as in many other points of vulgar faith, “ it is 
impossible not to perceive the fragments of a belief brought 
from some earlier seat of empire, which could neither have been 
imported into Wales and western Europe by a new dynasty of 
kings, nor communicated by a band of roving minstrels.” 
Before we quit this branch of our subject, we may advert to 
a charge very frequently made by Protestant writers against the 
Catholic Church. She is reproached with boundless ignorance, 
with childish credulity, because, during the middle ages, many 
of her ecclesiastics, many of her writers, professed a belief in 
the leading points of we superstition. There is in sucha 
charge —— as unphilosophical as it is unjust and uncandid, 
Has the Church ever professed to change, in all things, the 
nature of man? Has she ever boasted of a recipe for defending 
him against every species of error? Has she ever engaged to do 
that which God himself has left undone—to elevate poor human 
‘nature above the reach of ignorance or mistake? Has she ever 
laid claim to an omnipotent sway over the world of intellect? 
Omnipotent indeed it must have been, had she been able 
to preserve the mind of man, in all ages, from the influence of 
credulity. Her province is a somewhat different one—the im- 
provement of the heart. Are the writers who make the charge, 
sensible of the tremendous effect with which it may be retorted 
on them? Have no Protestant writers, eminent as Gervase, or 
Brantome, possessed an equal share of credulity, and at a period 
termed peculiarly enlightened—very unlike that of the benighted 
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times of old? Let us hear Martin Luther, the monarch of the 
body :— 

“ In many countries,” says this extrordinary man, “ there are places 
which fairies and devils bodily inhabit. Prussia has many of them: 
and not far from Lucerne in Switzerland, on the summit of a high 
mountain, there is a pool called ‘ Pilate’s Pond,’ where the devil exhibits 
himself in a terrible manner. Nay, in my own country (Saxony) 
there is just such a pool. If you throw a stone into it, a terrible 
storm arises, and makes the surrounding districts tremble. It is the 
prison of many devils.” 


This is quite as notable as the Gothic, or perhaps we should 
say Celtic, legend, relating to the magic well in the forest of 
Brecheliant. Probably the reader may be surprised to hear 
such opinions from such a man. Will he be less so, when he 
learns, that not even old ‘Torfoeus was more firmly of opinion 
than he was, that children under six weeks were frequently 
stolen by the fairies, and real fairies substituted for them? Nay, 
Luther vouches for the fact from his own experience. 


“ Eight years ago, I myself, when at Dessau, touched one of those 
changelings, which had no parents, and was the devil’s own brat. It 
was twelve years old, and was in every thing like an ordinary child. 
It did nothing but eat; it consumed as much as four ploughmen or 
thrashers ; and it had the usual evacuations. When any one touched 
it, it cried out as if it were possessed. If any misfortune happened, 
it rejoiced and laughed outright; but when everything went on pros- 
perously, it continually mourned. I said to the prince of Anhalt, 
‘Were I the sovereign here, I would, at all risks, throw this -little 
wretch into the Moldau.’ But he and the Elector of Saxony were not 
of my opinion. I then advised them to pray in all the churches, that 
the demon might be removed. They did so fora whole year, when 
the changeling died.” 

Such is Luther’s own account of the marvel. Being asked by 
one of his friends, the reason of his advice, he replied: “ Because, 
in my opinion, such changelings are mere creatures of flesh, 
without a soul: the devil is very capable of such creations.” 

Again :— 

“ Near Halbertadt, in Saxony, there was aman who had a Kilcroff.* 
It was so voracious at the breast, that it would drain, not only its re- 
puted mother, but half-a-dozen women besides, and it devoured every 
thing else that was offered to it. The man was advised to go on pilgrim- 
age with this brat to the shrine of the Virgin, and watch it there. 
Away he went with the young imp, in a basket strung at his back ; 
and on his way, as he was passing over a bridge, he distinctly heard a 





* The Saxon word for changeling. 
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voice cry out, ‘Kilcroff! Kilcroff! The little devil pricked up his 
ears, and, though it had never before spoken, it shouted out, ‘Oh! 
oh! oh!’ The river demon then cried, ‘Whither art thou going?” 
‘To Hockelstadt, to be rocked at the shrine of the Blessed Mother !’ 
The peasant, much terrified at this prodigy, threw both the basket and 
child into the river, and away flew both imps, crying, ‘Oh! oh! oh!” 


How consonant all this with superstitions once prevalent in 
our own country, and not yet wholly extinct! But we have not 
yet done with Martin Luther. “One Good Friday the devil 
carried bodily away three men, who had devoted themselves to 
him.” This anecdote was founded on the then popular notion of 
compacts between the devil and mortals for a certain period. 
The devil was always a most important personage in the stories 
of the reformer. At Luther’s table, one day,” says a bio- 
grapher, or rather a collector of his sayings, ‘ a story was told 
of a horseman, who was riding along with others, and who, 
pricking the animal with his spurs, cried out, ‘The devil take 
the hindmost.’ Now,.it so happened, that he was leading an- 
other horse by the bridle, and this he never saw again; for sure 
enough Satan did take it.” The reflection which Luther made 
on this story was perfectly characteristic: ‘ Let us beware of 
calling on the devil to appear ; he is always ready to come with- 
out calling: the air around us is full of devils.” 

Such are a few instances of the reformer’s boundless credulity ; 
and whoever wishes to see more, need only look into the huge folios 
published by his disciples soon after his death. Is there anything 
in the most obscure monastic writer of the middle ages to exceed 
them ? “ Oh!” some reader may reply, “ but the age of Luther was 
a dark age: his mind, vigorous as it was, was unable to shake off 
the absurd creed of his childhood ’’ If this were to be admitted, 
it would not argue much for his intellectual supremacy, nor, 
consequently, for the truth of the novel doctrines he propounded. 
But let us select a modern instance,—one of our days, and as 
eminent in his way as the Wittemberg doctor,— John Wesley, 
who was certainly a man of both learning and acuteness. Now, 
we do not hesitate to make the unqualified assertion, that the 
writings of this man abound with more proofs of credulity— 
credulity as childish as it is inexplicable—than are to be found 
in any half-score of the most barbarous writers of the middle 
ages. Let those who consider this assertion too sweeping, wade, 
as we have done, through that strangest of all productions, his 
Journal, and its justice will be readily acknowledged. 

From these general observations on the origin and nature 
of Breton and Norman poetry, we may now descend to a 
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more particular consideration of the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
muse. 

The mere fact, that all our knowledge of Breton literature is 
derived through the channel of the Anglo-Norman, and that so 
many works in the latter are extant, would be sufficient to attest 
the partiality of our ancestors for metrical romance. But for 
this conclusion we have more than inference; we have positive 
testimony. Chardry, a celebrated poet of the twelfth century, 
complains, in his Life and Miracles of St. Edward, that, for the 
exploits of Roland and the twelve peers, they neglected all sub- 
jects of religion, and all of edification: indeed, such was their 
passion for the amusement, that to gratify it they frequently 
neglected the necessary duties of life. Nor will this statement 
appear extraordinary, when we consider their attachment to the 
tuneful art long before they left the icy regions of the north. 
They had no feast without the bard; many of the warriors were 
bards ; and in the ancient sagas, we perpetually read of the same 
individual being as expert in the song as in the use of the sword. 
Some of their compositions have been traced to a remote anti- 
quity,—centuries before Ragar Lodbrog sang his own exploits. 
Among the Saxons, who were of the same stock as the Scandin- 
avians, a similar custom prevailed. In his account of the elder 
Caedman, Bede gives us a pleasing description of the manner in 
which our ancestors played and sung: “ While in the secular 
habit, until a mature age, he learned nothing of the art: indeed 
he had no taste for it. Sometimes, at a festive entertainment, 
when the harp was brought, and all present were expected to 
sing in their turns, he arose, left the table, and returned home.” 
Playing, and composing, and singing, therefore,—all at the same 
time,—were no accomplishment, but an ordinary attainment. 
But it was more common, perhaps, in Scandinavia. When 
Rollo disembarked his wild ruffians in Neustria, many of them 
were acquainted with it. When many are striving for the same 
haven, a few will always excel the rest; and as the Gauls had 
their professional bards, so the northmen had their scalds, whose 
peculiar duty it was to celebrate the exploits of the great at ever 
feast. With recollections thus ardent, with habits thus reli 4 
the strangers lost no time in cultivating the good-will of the 
Bretons, the most celebrated people in France for ancient songs. 
Hence, community of feeling paved the way for a better under- 
standing than would otherwise have existed, and assuredly 
excited in both a much stronger attachment to their ancient 
amusement. Even necessity contributed to the same end. From 
the time of Charles the Simple, Brittany was an arriére fief of 
Normandy : its great vassals were dependent, not on the French 
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king, but on the Duke of Normandy; and it was under Norman 
banners that they advanced to battle. ‘Thus, Alan Duke of 
Brittany accompanied his feudal superior, Duke William the 
Bastard, to the conquest of England, and in reward of his ser- 
vices, received above four hundred knight-fees in different 
counties. As, therefore, the knights of the two provinces met 
together with their vassals, were employed in the same service, 
frequently resided in the same fortress, and were still more 
frequent visitors at the same festive board, we may easily account 
for the knowledge which the Normans obtained of the traditions 
and poetry of their southern neighbours. This knowledge was 
the result of constant intercourse ; it was the growth of genera- 
tions ; and its universality cannot surprise us. 

In his elaborate researches into the ancient poetic literature of 
Normandy, the Abbé de la Rue distinguishes it into three 
classes: 1. Chansons de gestes, or metrical romances, sung to 
musical instruments, whether the subjects were historic or 
fabulous; 2. Dramas; 3. Lighter and more fugitive pieces. Of 
the two last, as they do not enter into our present design, we 
shall say nothing. Confining our attention to the first, these 
chansons de gestes were unquestionably the leudi or lays of 
which Fortunatus wrote, which Charlemagne was fond of tran- 
scribing, and which Alfred committed to memory. ‘The author 
of these musical poetic inspirations was a trouvére ; if he sang it, 
and at the same time played on the harp, rota, or violin, he was 
also a jongleur. Originally the two arts, viz. those of poetry and 
music, were generally combined in the same individual; but we 
soon read of their separation: some poets could not play or sing, 
and therefore were called trouvéres only; while others could not 
compose, and therefore were called jongleurs only. “ But,” 
the reader may enquire, “ how could pieces consisting of above 
twenty thousand verses, be sung at one festive entertainment ?” 
Certainly no one jongleur, and no one day, would seem equal to 
a tithe of the undertaking. Every long metrical romance was 
divided by breaks, and sung by several jongleurs in succession, 
on as many successive days. We find seventeen of these breaks 
in the romance of Sir Percival, and -—. in that of Garin. 
‘They must have been designed for the relief of both singers and 
hearers ; for they end where the mind may pause, and where the 
fable may be renewed without injury to the connexion of events. 
Sometimes the same piece was alternately in prose and verse, 
the former to be recited merely, the latter to be sung. Doubt- 
less the reason for this innovation was the extreme difficulty of 
procuring a succession of good singers and players : any educated 
man could recite; but the other accomplishment demanded, in 
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addition, peculiar natural gifts, and involved many years of 
application. So rare, indeed, was the union of the two arts; so 
seldom was the same individual able to compose, sing, and play, 
that frequently the whole of a piece, though metrical, was 
merely read. ‘The next transition from metrical to prose 
romances, which began to abound towards the close of the twelfth 
century, was the necessary result of this innovation. But so 
long as good singers and good musicians could be obtained, a 
decided preference was shown to the metrical. In process of 
time, such men were seldom trouvéres: they were either 
amateurs among the highborn, who in the domestic circle con- 
tended for the applause of their equals; or they were profes- 
sional musicians, who, for hire, displayed their skill to a more 
public audience. There are, indeed, instances on record, and 
those not few, where nobles disguised themselves as professional 
jongleurs, and ventured on the most public occasions to contend 
for applause. If there be any faith in history, even kings have 
done this. With knights, the custom was so frequent, as to 
create little surprise, | sie without some knowledge of the 
sister arts, no cindeie education was, at one period, complete. 
When Ela, Countess of Salisbury, had lost her kindred in Eng- 
land, her guardians were fearful lest Richard should force her to 
contract a marriage hostile to her interests or their own views, 
and they secretly transferred her to a fortress in Normandy, 
where ie was guarded with the most jealous care. Richard, 
who intended her for his bastard brother, William Longsword, 
was curious to discover her retreat. He employed a knight, 
William Talbot, an ancestor of the noble family of that name, to 
wander from castle to castle in search of her. The latter, 
assuming the minstrel’s garb, did at length discover her retreat, 
and as a minstrel was permitted to see and amuse her. He had 
little difficulty in prevailing on her to exchange a prison for her 
native castle; and her hand, and wide domains, came into pos- 
session of Longsword, who was thenceforth styled Earl of 
Salisbury. 

As early as the twelfth, if not the eleventh century, the pro- 
fessional jongleurs were numerous; in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth they swarmed. ‘They were to be found in every court, 
in the household of every great baron, at every public festival. 
By their patrons, they were often sent to amuse their neighbours, 
especially the corporate municipalities and religious confrater- 
nities. In the thirteenth, at an entertainment in the monastery 
of St. Austin of Canterbury, many jongleurs in succession 
amused the guests of the hospitable Abbot: in the year 1338, at 
the priory of St. Swithin in Winchester, the exploits of King 
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David were followed by those of the Giant Colbrun, and these 
in their turn by the triumphs of Saint Emma. For these 
religious festivals, corresponding pieces were often composed. 
The conception, the birth, and passion of the Saviour, the 
leading events of the Old and New Testament, were then thought 
more congenial to the taste of ecclesiastics, than the adventures of 
the twelve peers, or the knights of King Arthur’s court. They 
were certainly more in unison with the devotional feelings of the 
age. Frequently they owed their existence to a self-inflicted 
penance on the part of the trouvéres. He who, in the height 
of his faculties, had sacrificed to the popular taste, by singing the 
pieces of Roland or Tristram, of Turpin or Lancelot, and by 
describing with too much freedom the progress of licentious 
passion, was anxious, as mature years stole upon him, to make 
some compensation for the offence, by tuning his harp to 
sacred themes. In the prologue to several pieces, this intention 
is expressly avowed. In many of them, however, the cir- 
cumstances of chivalry are ludicrously associated with those of 
Holy Writ. In one, La Cour de Paradis, God resolves to hold 
a court plenary at All Saints, and he deputes St. Simon and 
St. Jude to collect all his vassals, who were all the saints, mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, that have suffered for the truth. They 
assemble; and, as in the princely courts below, there must be 
jongleurs to sing and to play, and several are made to perform 
before the Deity. Let it not be supposed, that in this strange 
representation, the slightest irreverence was intended : the very 
contrary was the fact. If our ancestors were coarse in their de- 
scriptions, and unrefined in their taste, they were always right 
in feeling: those were the result of the age; this, of the care 
which in all ages the Christian Church has taken to instruct her 
children. Still we must condemn such productions, the more so 
when we regard the culpable licence which was sometimes taken 
with the subject. The lives of saints, as may readily be ima- 
gined, formed a great part of the staple of such manufactures ; 
but by way of embellishment, legends were added, which set 
probability at defiance. Mabillon, the best of judges, declares 
that in Brittany and Normandy, more liberties were taken with 
the acts of saints than in all the rest of France. Hence, in the 
estimation of the sober-minded, these compositions gradually 
fell. So it was with the authors, and still more with the singers 
and players. If originally the jongleurs were men of respecta- 
bility, accustomed to the best society, and polished in their 
manners, subsequently they wore a very different character ; in 
fact, they degenerated greatly. ‘They assumed a peculiar habit; 
they shaved the crown of the head; they painted the face, and 
administered, from a public scaffold, to the amusement of the 
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vulgar. Vagabond jongleurs, accompanied by women, went 
from fair to fair, and the morals of both were not the most 
edifying. Our expressive word juggler, the corruption of the 
French word, is enough to designate the itinerant musician of 
the fourteenth century. As a natural consequence, the profes- 
sion was abandoned by the respectable, who found it more 
honourable to compose, than to perform,—who ceased to be jon- 
gleurs, and were distinguished as trouvéres. 

Vast as is the field of Anglo-Norman poetry, we must mention 
some of the writers who have given it celebrity; but alas! our 
limits are of necessity so narrow, that we can give of the few little 
more than a catalogue. 

Omitting Richard, Duke of Normandy (933), Thibaut de 
Vernon, whose works have perished, and Taillefer, who fell at 
the battle of Hastings, the first poet worthy of our attention is 
the unknown author of the Journey of Charlemagne to Constan- 
tinople and Jvrusalem. ‘This poem was probably translated from 
the Latin, that is, in the ancient use of the word; for the trans- 
lator always added as much of his own as he found in the original. 
There is, indeed, a Latin poem on this subject; and in it Charle- 
magne’s journey is the result of an invitation from the Greek 
Emperor, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to relieve the holy 
city, then besieged by the Mahommedans. ‘This event is 
at least consistent with the opinions of the time, however it may 
be opposed to probability. But in the Norman poem, the case 
is very different. Appearing one day before his queen, with his 
crown on head, and sword in hand, the F et monarch en- 
quires, in a most vain-glorious spirit, whether any living sove- 
reign became either sword or crown as well as he. ‘ Emperor,” 
she quietly replies, ‘ you praise yourself too much.” But then 
she had the imprudence to compare him—and comparisons are 
proverbially odious—with the Greek Emperor, who, she averred, 
had greater majesty than ever he had. Piqued at the reply, 
Charlemagne swore that he would go to that city, and judge for 
himself. If she spoke untruly, he would punish her; in either 
case, he would dethrone the Emperor as he had dethroned so 
many others. The author is a sad geographer. ‘To reach 
Constantinople, he takes his hero into Persia, and next to Jeru- 
salem. ‘There, the latter boasts to the Patriarch that he has 
conquered twelve sovereigns, and that he is going to conquer the 
thirteenth, viz. the Greek Emperor. But we have no room for 
analysis, especially as the piece is certainly not written by an 
Anglo-Norman. 


Of our Henry I, whom the Abbé de la Rue and M. de 
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Roquefort make the author of the Dictié d Urbain, we shall say 
only this, —though his poetical talents rest on a good foundation, 
we have reason to doubt the paternity of the poem. Nor shall 
we dwell on Philip de Than, the author of two moral pieces 
which have little interest. Geoffroy, Abbot of St. Alban’s, is 
better known; he is the reputed author of the first miracle play, 
that of St. Catherine, performed for the edification of our ances- 
tors; but of the drama no vestige exists. Another poet of the 
twelfth century, Turold, must not be so briefly dismissed, since 
he is the author of a poem, La Chanson de Roland, which can 
be but little known to our readers. Of the author we have 
little. Both in Normandy and in England there were many 
Turolds, or Thorolds, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: in 
the latter were some of that name, being prior to the invasion of 
duke William. It is, therefore, impossible to say to which of the 
two countries he was indebted for his birth. We have no other 
guide than internal evidence to arrive at his period. Probably 
he lived early in the twelfth century. 

The Chanson de Roland is one of the most ancient pieces in 
Norman French that treats of Charlemagne, Roland, and the 
rest of the twelve peers. It is wholly devoted to the expedition 
of that monarch into Spain, and especially to the disaster sus- 
tained by him in the gorges of the Pyrenees. Throughout it 
has a strange combination of Christian with Moorish customs. 
Its very opening exhibits King Marsilius at Sarragossa, sur- 
rounded by his barons and knights, and invoking, at once, 
Mahomet and Apollo. He asks, and well he may, advice 
how to act. All Spain, except the capital, has been subdued 
by ‘* Charles with the White Beard,” whom nothing can op- 
pose. One of his barons advises him to feign submission to the 
emperor, to promise tribute, to engage even to embrace the 
Christian faith, and to dispatch hostages as a guarantee for the 
performance of the conditions. ‘To be sure, as those conditions 
were never. intended to be fulfilled, the hostages would, in the 
end, lose their heads. ‘ But then,” observed the councillor, 
who stroked his beard with much complacency, Was not any- 
thing better than the loss of sweet Spain?” The advice was 
approved ; the heralds and hostages were sent to Charlemagne, 
who was then at Cordova. ‘The monarch received them in great 
state, looked at the presents, which were sufficient to load some 
hundreds of mules, stroked his beard, reflected, and deferred his 
reply to the following day. Next morning he rose with the sun, 
heard matins, then mass, and proceeded to his orchard, where, 
seating himself beneath a wide-branching pine, he summoned his 
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peers to deliberate with him, Roland advised him to place no trust 
in King Marsilius, who had so often betrayed them ; but it was 
at length resolved to accept the Pagan’s pe va and Ganelon of 
Metz—“ the falsest man alive’”—was sent to signify the circum- 
stance to Marsilius. Ganelon, partly out of hatred to Roland, 
the emperor’s nephew, whom he wished to destroy, and partly 
through corruption, invented the most odious of all treasons— 
that Roland, on the approaching return of the Franks to Aix 
la Chapelle, should have the command of the rear, consisting 
of twenty thousand men only, and be assailed by twenty 
times the number of Saracens in the defiles of the Pyrenees. 
“Why,” said Marsilius to the traitor, ‘ should you, be eager 
to preserve the good will of Charles with the White Beard— 
of one who has passed his two hundreth year, and who is on 
the verge of the grave ?” ‘The iniquitous compact being made, 
Ganelon, laden with riches, returned to the camp of Charle- 
magne, who immediately commenced the march towards the 
Pyrenees. On his way, however, the emperor had to destroy a 
great African army which had come to the assistance of Mar- 
silius. Having accomplished this feat, he proceeded into the 
mountains with the main body; leaving, as Ganelon had sug- 
gested, Roland, Oliver, Turpin, and twenty thousand men, far 
in the rear. Scarcely was the bravest of all the twelve peers 
engaged in the defiles, than myriads of Saracens, in battle array, 
appeared behind them. ‘Here are Pagans enough,” said Oliver 
to Roland, “ and they are coming to fight us. Sound your 
magic horn, Sir Duke, that white-bearded Charles may hear, 
and return to aid us!” “TI will do no such cowardly thing !” 
was the answer; ‘never shall sweet France lose its honour 
through me; my noble sword, Durendal, shall do its work, and 
not a Pagan shall be left alive !” Oliver pressed, but in vain. 
*‘ God’s mother forbid! I tell you Durendal is ready, and all 
the Pagans shall die !” The Franks prepared for the impending 
battle: Roland harangued them, and so did the on Arch- 
bishop Turpin, who told them to be under no care about their 
souls, for if they died in battle, of a surety they would be 
martyrs to the truth, and at once enter the mansions of heaven, 
Hearing his voice, the Franks alighted from their horses, and 
knelt while the prelate blessed them, and told them that the only 
penance he should require of them would be to strike manfully. 
The battle which ensued is graphically described by Turold, 
but with so much detail that we have no space for extract. The 
exploits of the heroes on both sides—and they are particularized 
—are celebrated; but the palm of valour is, of course, accorded 
to the soldiers of Christ. All the twelve peers did miracles ; 
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| Roland surpassed himself, and Oliver almost matched him. Nor 
was Turpin, churchman as he was, inferior to either; with one 
blow of his sword he clave hundreds in twain, from the head to 
the saddle, thus dividing their bodies as dexterously as any 
anatomist could have done, and in onetenth thetime. “ Ofa 
surety,” cried the Franks, “ our archbishop is a noble warrior, 
and the cross is safe in hishands!” But what could a handful do 
against a host—one to ten at the very most? The Christian ranks 
were at length so lamentably thinned, that Roland put his magic 
horn to his mouth, ‘‘ which could be heard thirty leagues and 
more,” and blew a noble blast. Charlemagne, who had not yet 





entirely left the mountains, heard it, and said, “Truly, our men 
are fighting!’ Ganelon, who rode with him, observed, “ If 
any one else were to say this, I should call it a great lie!” The 
monarch suffered himself to be deluded, and rode on. Again 
the horn sounded, slowly and painful. ‘ That is Roland’s 
| horn!” said the emperor, “ and never does he blow it unless in 
i battle.” Again, too, Ganelon denied that it was the sign of 
HH | battle. A third time the signal came on the winds, and the 
monarch immediately ordered his host to wheel round, and 
retrace the path of the defiles. At the same time, he caused 
Ganelon, whose treachery he now suspected, to be placed under 
arrest. While this succour was advancing, the battle continued 
to rage on the other side of the defiles. Such is the valour of 
the Christians, that the host of Marsilius is entirely routed ; but 
then his uncle, the King of Ethiopia, advances with a new army, 
and assaults the exhausted Christians. ‘ Of a surety,” cried 
Roland, “ we shall receive the crown of martyrdom here; and 
few are the moments left us; but strike away, and let not sweet 
France be humbled for us!’ When my Lord Charles reaches 
the field, he will see what havoc we have made of the Saracens— 
fifteen of them being slain for one of us!” The battle is re- 
newed ; prodigies are performed ; but the chances are hopeless, 
and Oliver falls mortally wounded. ‘ When the hero felt the 
pangs of death—that bis head was light—that his hearing and 
sight were entirely gone, he lay on the ground—spread out his 
hands to heaven—confessed his sins—prayed God for the gift of 
Paradise, for the welfare of the noble Charlemagne, and sweet, 
dear France; and for that of Duke Roland above all mankind.” 
There is something remarkably tender in the attachment of 
these warriors ; and the grief of the survivors isnotill described by 
Turold. But Roland’s turn is at hand; he is at Jength nearly 
alone of all the French host; his wounds are numerous and 
mortal; he feels that his time is come; yet, in his anxiety to 
hear whether the emperor is returning, he again applies the 
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wondrous horn to his mouth, and blows a plaintive, dying note. 
The emperor hears, and orders sixty thousand trumpets to an- 
nounce that succour is at hand. ‘The Saracens hear the sound, 
sent from mountain to mountain, from rock to rock; they know 
that Charlemagne will soon be upon them; and they make one 
last effort to deprive France of her great hope, by the death of 
Roland.. He falls like the rest, but his last moments are 
minutely recorded. As he lay fainting on the grass, beneath a 
high tree, a Saracen approached him, saying, ‘“ Now, as the 
nephew of Charles is no more, I will take his wondrous sword 
into Araby !”- Roland felt that the weapon was leaving his hand, 
yet, with the horn which he held in the other, he struck the 
Pagan on the head, and cleft his skull. But, alas! the magic 
horn was also cleft with the blow. ‘The hero has lost his sight, 
but he knows that there is a white marble stone beside him, and 
on it he resolves to break his famous sword, that it may not fall 
into Pagan hands, and work evil to France. His dying address 
to Durendal is the best passage in the poem. “ Bright 
Durendal ! with thee, many kingdoms have I subdued for white- 
bearded Charles! A good vassal hast thou been to me, and 
never shalt thou adorn a coward’s hands!” Saying this, he 
smote the marble with as much force as was left him; but the 
weapon was uninjured! ‘ Ah, Durendal ! how beautiful, how 
clear, how fair art thou! how strongly dost thou reflect the rays 
of the sun! Charles was in the valley of Moriana when God 
sent thee by his angel, commanding him to gird some knight 
with thee; and the gentle king hung it by my side.” Then 
follow the names of the countries which, by the aid of this 
miraculous weapon, he had conquered for him with the white 
beard. Again he strikes the marble, and cuts off a huge piece; 
but for all this the sword is uninjured. ‘ Ah, ptt how 
beautiful and shining art thou! In thy handle are some relics, 
—a tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. Basil, some hairs of my Lord 
St. Denis, and some of the garments of sweet St. Mary! Un- 
seemly were it for Pagans to have thee: by Christians only 
shouldst thou be used. Never mayst thou come into a coward’s 
hands! With thee many broad lands have I conquered, which 
now own the rule of white-bearded Charles, the Emperor, who 
is noble and rich!” But he was now exhausted ; he lay on the 
grass, spread out his hands to heaven, and prayed for mercy on 
his soul. ‘* Thou, who didst raise St. Lazarus from the dead, 
who didst preserve Daniel from the devouring lions, save my 
soul from all perils through the sins which I have committed !” 
Nor was the prayer vain: St. Gabriel, St. Michael, and one of 
the cherubim, descended to bear the soul of the expiring hero to 
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the mansions of the just.—With him ends the interest of the 

poem. Charlemagne, indeed, —— destroys the Saracens, 

mourns over his fallen heroes, especially the chief of them, his 

sweet nephew, Roland; and takes signal vengeance on “ false 
Ganelon ;” but, henceforward, the narrative fatigues rather than 
leases. 

The Chanson de Roland affords illustrations enough of the 
truth of a proposition we have advanced,—that most of the 
romantic lore of Europe is derived from a more ancient source 
than Christianity could have furnished. He himself was as much 
celebrated in Asia as in Europe, amidst the Turks and even the 
Circassians, as among the Franks. He is claimed by Tartar and 
Sclavonian, by Ottoman and Scandinavian. By the clergy he was 
placed in heaven; by the poets he was carried to the isle of 
Avalon to dwell with Arthur and the fairies. Of all his exploits 
was not that the greatest by which he made, at one blow of his 
famous sword Durendal, the tremendous opening in the Pyrenees, 
that to this very day bears his name—the bréche de Roland? Did 
not the obedient adamant rend asunder at the stroke of the magic 
weapon? ‘Then as to his horn: was it not even celebrated in 
the confines of Europe,—in the snows of Iceland? So at least 
declares the renowned antiquary Olaus Magnus. And then as to 
his sword, the unrivalled Durendal ; — many are the legends 
respecting it. It was brought from heaven, says Turold, who 
follows perhaps the most general tradition. Others assert that it 
was manufactured from the spear which entered our Saviour’s 
side. But the origin has been carried higher still,—to a giant of 
the race of Enceladus, and even to Vulean. Nor was the scabbard 
less marvellous, since it was made from the skin of the very 
serpent which the infant Hercules strangled. What do all these 
legends prove? what but this, that the exploits ascribed to 
Roland were originally ascribed to some pagan warrior whom 
superstition deified, and when Christianity superseded idolatry, 
they were transferred to Roland, as the most distinguished 
warrior of Charlemagne’s court ? 

Many were the celebrated poets who flourished in the same 
age as Turold. Among them the author of “The Voyage of 
St. Brandan in search of the Terrestrial Paradise,” must have 
been the chief, though his name has not descended to our times. 
It is, in every respect, a most extraordinary poem; it abounds 
with the most splendid imagery: its fable is interesting; it contains 
many of the most venerable traditions of the middle ages; and it 
faithfully reflects the manners and opinions of the age. We the 
less regret our inability, through want of space, to analyse this 
production, as the task has been very recently performed ina well 
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known periodical.* Of Gaimar, author of the Estorie des Engles; 
of Wace, author of the Roman de Rou and the Brut; of Bene- 
dict de St. Maur, author of the Chronicles of Normandy, we 
shall say nothing, for these reasons,—the two former have, 
within these ten years, been rendered familiar enough to the 
reading public, by periodical writers; and of the last only one 
volume has yet appeared, Neither can we advert to the 
romances of the Round Table and the Holy Graal; first, because 
many volumes would be inadequate to the subject, and seconily, 
because some volumes have been already devoted to it. For the 
same reason we must pass over the interminable romances on 
Alexander the Great, and the still more exhaustless ones on 
religion and morality. Equally numerous are the metrical 
romances of chivalry: assuredly many volumes of the Dublin 
Review would be insufficient to give even a brief analysis of them. 
It was our intention to dwell at some length on the Roman de la 
Violette, by Gibert of Montreuil-sur-Mer, whose poem has great 
interest, and on the romance of Havelok the Dane, which has 
equal claims to our attention. Both of these we have carefully 
read, but finding that in another periodical a brief analysis has 
been given of one, and having no space for the other, we are 
reluctantly compelled to relinquish the task. ‘The remainder of 
our inadequate essay must be restricted to Marie de France. 
Marie, who is generally denominated de France, is beyond all 
comparison the most interesting of all the Anglo-Norman writers 
whose names have descended to us. So celebrated has she be- 
come, that the French have eagerly claimed her, founding their 
argumenton the denomination just mentioned. She was certainly 
what she calls herself, a stranger in England; but it is equally 
certain that she was a subject of the English crown, and born 
either in Normandy or Brittany. With the literature and tra- 
ditions of both she was intimately acquainted; and from this fact 
we are inclined to believe her a Breton. Few indeed were the 
Normans who, like her, were acquainted with the difficult 
language of that province. It has indeed been contended that 
she might acquire a knowledge of the Welsh, which was so closely 
allied with the Breton, while resident in England; but it is 
more than probable that she did so in Brittany itself. What 
confirms the inference is the fact of her extensive acquaintance 
with the traditionary lore of the province—lore of which some 
kindred elements might certainly be found in this island, but 
which in so anauibinions degree could be learned in the 
continental region only. Whether Breton or Norman, she was 
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of necessity connected with England. ‘The monarch to whom 
she dedicated her lays, could be no other than our Henry III. 
Here she lived ; and her acquaintance with our vernacular lan- 
guage was evinced by her rendering the more dubious words not 
into Norman but into English. Besides a knowledge of the Bre- 
ton, as proved in her translation of the lays, and of the Norman, 
the language in which she wrote, she was conversant with Latin, 
from which she translated many of Aésop’s fables. Altogether 
she was an accomplished woman, and she communicates to 
her writings a charm, which female delicacy only could bestow. 
Hence she was the favourite of the great. By the king she was 
held in much estimation; but her more immediate patron was 
probably William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of Henry II, to whom she dedicated her translation of 
/Esop. To her general popularity, especially with the ladies, 
testimony is borne by her cotemporary, Denis Pyramus, in his 
life of St. Edmund. 

The Lays of Marie are the most celebrated of her produc- 
tions, and she chose the subject on account of its novelty in 
England. She had originally intended to translate from Latin 
into romance, that is—into the Norman French—some of the 
many fictions for which the thirteenth century was so famous; but, 
when she reflected that so many writers were labouring in that 
path, she refused to be lost in the undistinguished crowd. In 
that of Breton romance, she had little fear of rivalship. She 
found legends enough which had not yet been rendered into the 
vernacular tongue; and though they might in their original 
form be rude and unpolished, she knew how to make them agree- 
able to the high-born knights and dames of England. What 
other liberties she took with those legends, whether oral or 
written, can never be known; but we do know that she adhered 
to the fundamental characters and incidents, because both are 
mentioned in other writings. ‘These Lays, as we have before 
observed, are .the most interesting relics now extant of the 
Anglo-Norman muse. ‘The derivation and meaning of the word 
have puzzled many philologists. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the Lay was a song, or short poem, adapted both to the voice 
and to some musical instrument, and generally relating to the 
exploits of heroes. Yet the definition is applicable rather to the 
Breton and German pieces than to the French; for devotional 
poems, and even fables, bear the same denomination. As these 
became popular in Brittany, Marie concluded that they might 
become equally so in Normandy and England. Her judgment 
was approved by the event. The fable of them is so striking, that 
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independent of the brilliancy of colouring, and of the passionate 
sensibility with which she has invested them, it would be sure to 
command attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
popularity which, according to the evidence of Denis Pyramus, 
accompanied them,—that counts and barons, and knights and 
ladies, were so fond of hearing them. 

In his recent edition of the works of Marie, M. de Roquefort 
attributes to her pen fourteen of these Lays, which are four more 
than those ascribed to her by the Abbé de la Rue. The 
subjects of all are derived from Breton sources. In _ her pro- 
logue she distinctly asserts that they had been famous of old 
among the Bretons ; and in other am she declares that they 
were not only handed duwn by traditionary song, but committed 
to writing. The first of these productions, the Lai de Gugemer, 
is of a mild character, full of fairy and enchantment. The 
adventure, she informs us, really happened in Little Britain in 
ancient times, and it is one of those transmitted to posterity by 
the pen. But the story, interesting as it is, we should venaghe to 
analyze; on account of its being founded on an adulterous inter- 
course between the hero Gugemer, and the young bride of 
an old man. Neither can we advert to the Lai du Fresne, 
because it is founded on a circumstance that to modern ears must 
not be mentioned. But the Lai du Bisclaveret being unexcep- 
tional in point of morality, and illustrative of a superstition at 
once ancient and general, may be noticed. Bisclaveret, says 
Marie, is a Breton word, signifying in Norman-French, garwall. 
This is the ewerwolf of the Germans,the lowp-garou of the French, 
and the AvcavOpwrog of the Greeks, meaning the man-wolf; viz. the 
man who had the power, or was subject to the necessity, of being 
transformed into a wolf. “ In ancient times,” says Marie, “such 
transformations were frequent, and the garwall at this very day 
hunts in the forest: a most destructive creature it is, delighting 
to kill man and beast.” Illustrative of this article of popular 
belief, she relates the following story. 

Among the lords of Brittany was one endowed with every 
quality that constituted the glory of a chivalrous age,—he was 
brave, generous, beloved alike by prince and people. To wife 
he had a lady of considerable personal attractions, and of a 
good family,—one whom he loved and by whom he was beloved 
in return. But one thing surprised her: every week he was 
absent three days from home, nor could any one tell what became 
of him during that time. One day returning from an absence 
of this kind in a more affectionate humour than usual, he allowed 
her to ask him some questions which at another time he would 
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probably have repressed. Under the plea that his periodical 
absence was the torment of her life; that she was continually 
apprehensive lest some evil should have befallen him; that this 
state of anxiety was worse than death, and would infallibly lead 
to it, she, applying all the endearments of which a woman, 
who is desirous of gaining a point, is capable, inquired where 
he went, and what he did during nearly one half of his time. 
At first, he refused to answer; but, at length, he confessed 
that he became a bisclaveret, or man-wolf. And how did he 
live? On roots and on prey, like any other wolf. What clothes 
did he wear? None at all; he went quite naked. ‘Then what 
became of his clothes during the time of his transformation ? 
This, above all other questions, was that which he had least incli- 
nation to answer; for, if they were discovered and taken away, 
a wolf he should remain. He therefore repelled her question ; 
but she was not discouraged; she redoubled her importunity, 
and at length obtained from him the fatal secret, that his clothes 
were hidden under a large stone in a solitary ruin in the midst 
of the forest. Her immediate resolution was to be rid, at any 
cost, of such a husband. She sent for a knight, who had ven- 
tured to make love to her, but whom she had discouraged, and 
told him that she would resist him no longer, that she would 
grant him whatever he wished, on the condition of his aiding her 
in a certain design. Having eagerly embraced her offer, he 
agreed to watch the bisclaveret, to seize the clothes deposited 
under the stone, and thereby for ever prevent the resumption of 
manhood by the transformed beast. ‘This was easily effected ; 
the knight no longer appeared ; inquiries were every where made 
respecting him; the lady assumed the widow, pretended much 
sorrow, and soon married her lover. But the crime was not to 
go unpunished. In a year after these transactions, the king 
resolved to hunt in the very forest in which the bisclaveret 
abode. The dogs soon fell in with the wolf, pursued it a whole 
day, and it was much wounded by the hunters. Seeing that 
escape was impossible, the animal went up to the king, seized his 
stirrup, kissed his foot, and in the most affecting manner in the 
world looked up for mercy. At first the royal hunter was alarmed, 
but the tractable behaviour of the brute soon reassured him, and 
he called on his attendants to behold it. ‘See, gentlemen, 
what a wonder! How this beast doth humble itself! It has the 
understanding of a man, and it asks for mercy !” 
“ Seigneurs, fet-il, avant venez, 
Ceste merveille esgardez : 
Cum ceste beste se humilie ; 

Ele ad sen de hum, mercie crie !” 
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He ordered the dogs to be. called off, and the brute to be 
treated with the utmost kindness. He would hunt no more that 
day, and he returned to his castle, followed by the bisclaveret. 
Not a little did he pride himself on his acquisition; he even en- 
tertained great fondness for it; and caused the strictest notice 
to be given, that whoever ill-treated it need expect no favour 
from him. During the day, it frequented the society of the 
knights, and was the most harmless of creatures: during the 
night, it lay in the bed-chamber of the king; and it became a 
universal favourite. But on one occasion. it displayed extreme 
ferocity,—when the husband of the lady appeared at court. It 
flew at him, bit him most severely, and would have worried him 
had it not been prevented. ‘This circumstance created much 
surprise in the court: how came so gentle a beast to exhibit 
such hatred to the knight? There must be some reason for it ; 
probably the brute had some injury to revenge. Very glad was 
the knight when the court broke up to return home.— Another 
circumstance confirmed the general impression. When the king 
went a second time to hunt in the forest where the bisclaveret 
was found, the lady appeared before him to make him a cus- 
tomary present. ‘The wolf, which was in the royal suite, 
instantly flew at her face, and bit off her nose. Neither the 
courtiers, nor the king himself, could tolerate this outrage; and 
the bisclaveret would have been sacrificed, had not a philosopher 
(sage-hom) happened to be present. “Sire,” said he, “ listen 
tomea moment! ‘This animal is always with you; we all know 
him; and all are on the best terms with him. Never has he 
showed the least anger to any one but this lady and her husband. 
By my fealty to you, 1 dare swear that he has reason to com- 
plain of both. You know that she was married to a knight 
high in your esteem both for his virtues and his valour, and that 
he has been lost to us a long time. If you put this woman to 
the rack, she will certainly confess something, and we shall 
perhaps learn why this beast hates her. Many are the wonders 
that we have seen in Brittany.” The king approved the advice ; 
he arrested both the knight and the lady, and consigned them 
to prison. The latter, terrified at the pain she was about to 
endure, confessed the whole truth,—how she had betrayed her 
first husband, by causing his clothes to be seized. From that 
day she knew not what was become of him, for never had he 
returned home. Yetall this time she had no doubt the brute was 
her husband. The first thing the monarch did was to order the 
clothes to be brought, and laid before the wolf; but the animal 
paid no attention to them. The reason was, as the wise man 
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told him, that there were too many spectators present. ‘ Never, 
sire, will he change his shape and clothes himself before this 
company: he is afraid to be seen in the transformation. But if 
you will take him into one of your bedrooms, and leave his 
clothes near him, certainly he will soon become a man.” The 
king himself took the wolf into an inner apartment, and, leaving 
it there, fastened all the doors. Ina short time he went back, 
accompanied by his barons and knights; and in the royal bed 
they found, not a wolf, but a comely chevalier fast asleep. The 
king ran to embrace him, and kissed him a hundred times. 
Immediately be returned his lands to him, and gave him many 
other proofs of his esteem. ‘The lady and her paramour, who 
had betrayed him, were expelled the country. Many children 
had they in the sequel, all easy to be known by their faces: the 
girls were born without noses. Very true it is, strange as it 
may appear, that many women of the race are without a handle 
to their faces. ‘The whole story is deserving of credit, and to 
preserve its remembrance, the Bretons have turned it into a lay.* 

This superstition we have asserted to be generally diffused. 
It is, or at least was, to be found in these islands, in Spain, in 
all the provinces of France, in Germany, among the nations of 
Sclavonic, no less than of Celtic and Teutonic descent. ‘To 
select one curious illustration from the rest.. According to 
Olaus Magnus, the Archbishop of Upsal, yearly, on the festival 
of our Lord’s Nativity, towards night-fall, a great number of 
men, transformed into wolves, assemble in a_ stated place, 
and, during the same night, they rush alike on man and _ beast, 
with a ferocity never exhibited by natural wolves. Woe to 
such human habitations as lie scattered through the immense 
solitudes of the country! Strong indeed must be the doors and 
windows that can resist the combined attack, and when once 
broken, swift destruction descends on all living things within. 
They evince their human character by entering the cellars where 
ale or mead is stored, and speedily do they empty the casks, 
which they leave in the midst of the cellar, piled one upon 
another. In this they differ from genuine wolves, which have 
no relish for such beverage. ‘The region which they honour 
with their annual presence, is said by the inhabitants to be big 
with fate. If, for example, a man, while travelling through it, 
is upset in his sledge, and immersed in the snow, it is believed 
that he will not live to see another Christmas-day, and indeed 
this has been often experienced. On the confines of Lithuania, 
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Samogitia, and Courland, (proceeds the Archbishop,) there is a 
wall belonging to a ruined castle; and here also, on a certain 
day, some thousands assemble to try the agility of each indivi- 
dualamong them: the one that cannot clear the wall at a bound, 
as is generally the case in regard to the fat ones, is immediately 
beaten by the chiefs. Among these men-wolves, it is confidently 
affirmed that there are some nobles of the land,—some even of 
the highest nobility. ‘This metamorphosis, so contrary to nature, 
(it is still the Archbishop who speaks) is effected by any one 
versed in this species of magic, and the medium is generally a 
cup of ale, which the victim must drink before the charm can 
have any effect ; and certain words must, in addition, be spoken. 
When the transformation into the wolf is to be made, the man 
seeks some cave, in the depths of the forest, and there the 
human form is exchanged for the brute: in like manner, after a 
certain space of time, when the change is to be made from the 
brute to the human, the same retirement is sought. But the 
venerable prelate is not satisfied with the general description of 
the wolf-men: for our farther edification, he has individual 
examples.—As a certain nobleman was travelling through the 
forest, accompanied by some rustics, who were not unacquainted 
with this species of magic, (as are most of the inhabitants of 
these shores), the evening approached, and there was no place 
of entertainment for them. They had no provisions, and 
hunger tormented them. When they had pitched their tent for 
the night, one of them ga the others to express no sur- 
prise at whatever they might see. There was a flock of sheep 
quietly feeding at a distance; but what human feet could be 
swift enough to secure one of them for supper? He went into 
the thickest part of the forest, and there transformed himself 
into a wolf. Then rushing on the flock, he selected one, 
and returned with it to the tent. His companions received it 
with much gratitude, and hid it in the tent; while he again 
lunged into the forest, and re-assumed the human form. ‘the 
good Archbishop has evidently no distrust of the story; but he 
is still more confident of the following—Not many years ago, 
there happened in Livonia to be a dispute between a lady and 
one of her serfs, whether, this transformation was possible. To 
convince her of the possibility, the serf retired to the cellar, and 
soon came out in the shape of a wolf. Unfortunately for him, 
he was immediately pursued by the dogs, who chased him for 
many miles without mercy, and destroyed one of his eyes. The 
day following, the serf returned to his mistress with one eye only. 
A third anecdote we shall translate from the same prelate.— 
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Within the memory of men now living, it happened that a duke 
of Prussia, being incredulous as to the existence of this magical 
power, caused one that had the reputation of possessing it to be 
fettered, and to be told that he should not be released until he 
exhibited some proof of his skill. The man thus constrained 
immediately transformed himself into a wolf. ‘The duke was 
satisfied with his skill, but committed him to the flames. 

But we must dismiss this entertaining poetess: unfortunately, 
too, we must omit the examination of many other poets, whose 
productions we have analyzed, and whose character we have 
attempted to ascertain. The subject, however, will not lose 
much by delay; and we propose reverting to it on some future 
occasion. Owing to the ardour of the French for Anglo-Norman 
literature,—an ardour with which our own indifference cannot 
be very favourably contrasted,—we are not likely to want text- 
books. Every year adds to the store of materials necessary for a 
history of that branch of European poetry. So vast, however, 
is the field, that a century will hardly suffice for its exploration. 





Art. VI.—1. An Introduction to the Scientific Labours of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Henride St. Simon. 2 vols. Paris, 
1808. 

2. L’/industrel. By the same. 3 vols. 1817. 

3. Literary, Philosophical, and Practical Opinions. By the 
same. 1 vol. 1817. 

4. New Christianity. By the same. 1 vol. 1808. 

5. Statement of the St. Simonian Doctrines. 2 vols. 1831. 

6. Teaching of the Supreme Father. 1 vol. 1831. 


I it be true that the Catholic Church has too often had to 
lament over the superstition which the lower orders of her 
people have ignorantly mixed up with the truth; if it be true 
that many Protestant sects have found in the misuse of the Holy 
Scriptures, a stepping-stone towards Bedlam,—-yet, for all this, 
we will not admit that modern philosophy can reasonably impute 
to Christianity, abuses which prove only the weakness of the 
human mind. Assuredly, nothing can less resemble the religion 
taught by the gospel than the St. Simonian docirines, or, in other 
words, many of the feature of the Utilitarianism of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, whose most zealous disciples made it their boast, that they 
were not Christians. Many of the new sect had already acquired 
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some reputation for the extent of their acquaintance with politi- 
cal economy and mathematical science; many had received their 
education in the Polytechnic schools, and were certainly not 
prepared by their preceding studies, or their private habits, to 
compete in credulity with the rude peasantry of Spain, or in ex- 
travagant enthusiasm with the followers of Johanna Southcote. 
Nevertheless, men thus enlightened, thus prepared for the un- 
biassed exercise of their mental faculties, have far outstripped, 
in the race of human folly, not only the blind fanaticism of our 
ranters, but even the wildest aberrations of Indian idolatry. 
Will philosophy, who cannot refuse to acknowledge them as her 
disciples, avow herself the accomplice of their absurdity? or if 
she refuse to be responsible for their theories, with what justice 
can she impute to Christianity the wild fancies of the ignorant 
Catholic, or the far wilder vagaries of sectarian madness? Cer- 
tainly St. Simonism, considered as a practical proof that incre- 
dulity is no preservative against complete degradation of the 
intellect which God has given us, nor yet against the most ab- 
surd opinions, is an interesting study; and on this account alone, 
we think, we should be justified in examining this system—al- 
though already condemned by public indignation. But other 
considerations may be added, which will place in a more striking 
point of view the importance of the enquiries we are about 
to make. St. Simonism is, in fact, but a branch of political 
economy, or rather that science itself raised to the dignity of 
a religion; for the first object which the authors of this new faith 
proposed to themselves, was, that of solving the difficult problem 
of pauperism, by the assistance of their favourite science. By 
degrees their views enlarged, and they perceived, that a nation 
without religion—a nation corrupted by the opinions of Voltaire 
to the degree that France was, could not long support itself under 
the baleful influence of modern infidelity ; and this they under- 
took to counteract by giving her a new faith, a new system of 
morals, and a new hierarchy. Animated for the most part by 
pure philanthropy, = began their work with courage and 
fervour; bnt their path was unenlightened by revelation ; for 
they rejected all help save that of human reason; they resolved 
to act otherwise and better than God—and God so abandoned 
them to their own follies, that at length Atheism itself, like Sin 
before her first-born Death, recoiled with disgust and horror 
from the monster whom they brought into the world. No 
reasoning could prove so forcibly the necessity of revelation, and 
the insufficiency of mere human reason to govern, regulate and 
discipline the world, as the fact, that such should be the result of 
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the labours of such eminent men. Considered in this light, the 
study of the St. Simonian doctrines is both consoling and edify- 
ing to those who have held fast the faith of their fathers: and to 
Catholics it will be an especial ground of satisfaction, to see, that 
these innovators who were to change the face of the earth, were 
obliged to have recourse to the institutions of our Church, al- 
though, by their imitation, they disfigured and degraded them. 

Strange as it may appear, the St. Simonian Utopia implied 
the existence of a sovereign pontiff, and of an episcopacy of 
priests: it also required auricular confession ; and it, was while 
searching out the means most conducive to the material prosperity 
of the human race, that these speculators became convinced of 
the temporal utility of those popish innovations. But before 
arriving thus far, the St. Simonians had made profound investi- 
gations in political economy, from which the statesman who 
studies their earlier productions may receive much information. 
Before they propagated their new worship, they had explored all 
the sources of national wealth; and France is indebted to them 
for the weakening of those prejudices which have frequently 
obscured the views of so many of her rulers. They almost 
entirely destroyed the sort of superstitious veneration so long 
entertained in this country for the system of the sinking fund; 
by them the system of commercial restrictions was first strong] 
attacked ; and through their influence, railroads, combined wit 
immense internal improvements, became popular with our neigh- 
bours. The strong impulse given on the other side of the 
Channel to industry and commerce, and the adoption by govern- 
ment of more enlightened and more liberal views, may, in part, 
be attributed to their first writings. They have thus acquired 
some title to the gratitude of their countrymen; and although 
their system in the last and most logical of its forms, tended 
directly to produce frightful immorality, and the destruction of 
all the rights of property, yet we are bound in candour to admit, 
that they have concentrated a stronger phalanx of youthful 
talent, and a greater mass of historical science and practical 
knowledge, than had ever before been brought to bear upon the 
illustration of political economy. 

Those who see in the St. Simonians nothing but dreamers, 
such as our New-lights and Methodists ; and who suppose that 
amongst the follies they have imagined, there is no mixture of 
any thing useful and worth consideration, should be reminded of 
such names as Michel, Chevalier, Pereire, Buchez, Comte, and 
many others, who, having first created, and then abandoned, the 
new faith, are now to be found at the head of most extensive 
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commercial undertakings, or enlightening the government of 
France by the extent of their real and practical knowledge. 
But before giving our readers an account of the Saint-Simonian 
doctrines, or a history of their progress, we think it right to point 
out the causes which procured them (although for a short time 
only) such decided success in that country, where, of all others, 
one would be the least inclined to expect any of the enthusiasm 
of religious zeal. It is certainly not in France that one would 
have anticipated any success for a form of worship that set out 
by abolishing all right of private property, and required of its 
followers to give up what they already possessed. Nor could 
anything seem less probable than that France, of all countries, 
should give birth to a religion, which began by establishing an 
absolute authority, under the name of Supreme Father; round 
whom his disciples, the humble satellites of their chiefs, should 
learn to group themselves at his caprices with all the docility of 
the Lamas before the incarnate God whom they adore. And 
yet there was a time, towards the end of 1831, when the Catho- 
lies on one hand, and the government on the other, felt serious 
alarm at the increasing number, and the blind fanaticism of the 
proselytes to St. Simonism; so great a change in the cold, 
ironical, and selfish habits of the unbelieving portion of the 
population ; such a subjugation of men heretofore so easily 
excited, by their democratical passions, to resistance against 
royal authority; so easily irritated by any appeal to their anti- 
Christian prejudices, is not the least remarkable circumstance in 
the new doctrines. Indeed, there would have been something 
quite miraculous in it, had not a concurrence of circumstances 
for some time past been preparing the way for what had other- 
wise been perfectly impossible. If there is one fact more than 
another which is demonstrated by history, it is certainly the 
aristocratical character of Protestantism at its commencement. 
The Catholic clergy were then possessed of immense wealth, and 
the nobles who had been ruined by civil war, or by their own 
rodigality, saw, with displeasure, in the hands of the priest- 
Sook wealth which had been bestowed on them by their own 
ancestry. ‘The reformers offered the nobles an easy method of 
realizing, under colour of conscientious scruples, an immense 
system of confiscations ; and they thus raised up a great part of 
the lay barons in opposition to the ecclesiastical barons. This 
was the talisman which gave such power to the innovators of the 
sixteenth century; and neither Spain nor Italy could have es- 
caped their influence, if the aristocracy had been as powerful in 
those two countries as in England and the north of Germany. 
For every where the populace were Catholics, It was the lower 
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orders, assisted by the citizens of the great towns, who, in 
France, formed that famous association known by the name of 
“The League,” and triumphed over the Huguenots, whose 
strength, in fact, lay in a party amongst the nobles and the 
vassals whom they could influence. Henry IV himself, in spite 
of his courage and personal popularity, could only date the com- 
mencement of his reign from the day when he became Catholic ; 
and such was the aversion felt by the mass of his subjects for the 
religion he had so long belonged to, that it was not without some 
hesitation that he ventured to promulgate the famous edict of 
Nantes in favour of his old co-religionists. Unfortunately for 
the Calvinistic party, this edict stipulated in their favour not only 
for liberty of conscience, but also that they should have possession 
of several fortified towns, in which garrisons were to be main- 
tained by government, but to be at the disposal of that party. 

There was thus, at the death of Henry, a state within a state, 
imperium in imperio; and one cannot be surprised that the 
Catholics, who, by their numbers, constituted the nation, should 
have felt at once indignant and alarmed at such a division in the 
forces of the empire. ‘They, therefore, continually tended 
towards driving the Huguenots from their strongholds; and 
these, too weak to defend themselves, naturally sought, i in their 
turn, for support in Protestant nations, in England: and in Hol- 
land. The French Calvinists thus became an anti-national 
party; and the patriotism of their fellow-subjects became more 
and more irritated against them, in proportion as the foreigners, 
whose alliance they had solicited, took a more hostile part against 
their common country. The assistance given by Charles the 
First to the rebels of Rochelle, occasioned, at a later period, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, when the weakness of Spain 
had changed all the political relations of Europe; until then his 
Catholic Majesty had been the chief enemy of the Kings of 
France, and they could depend on the fidelity of the Protestants 
against Philip and his successors; but this fidelity was no longer 
so secure, when England and Holland, far more to be dreaded 
as rivals than the cabinet of Madrid had ever been, commenced 
those wars against the despotism of Louis XIV which ended so 
fatally for that prince. When he entered upon a struggle with 
such formidable external enemies, it became, by all the “Tales of 
human prudence, his duty to release himself, at whatever cost, 
from his discontented subjects, who were their natural allies, and 
who had it so much in their power to embarrass him by internal 
disturbances. There is no doubt that royal bigotry had a great 
part in tke detestable persecutions the Huguenots had then to 
undergo; but those Protestant writers abuse the credulity of 
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their readers, who endeavour to prove that the influence of the 
Catholic clergy produced this flagrant violation of liberty of 
conscience. Louis XIV listened to his ministers, not to his 
bishops, when he expelled from his states the reformers who 
preferred their creed to their country. He acted then as Eliza- 
beth did when the Spanish Armada was upon our own coasts ;— 
but justice requires us to draw this distinction, that the English 
Catholics had never given battle to their sovereign, nor concluded 
public treaties with his declared enemies. ‘The very different 
conduct of Louis XIII, and of Louis XIV himself, during a part 
of his long reign, shews how much the gradual decline of Spain 
influenced the fate of the French Calvinists. ‘The first of these 
two monarchs, in obedience to the wishes of his people, took 
away the strongholds that had been left to the Calvinists, and 
reduced them to an equality with his other subjects; but if they 
no longer possessed exclusive privileges, at least they laboured 
under no disabilities; the highest functions of the state were as 
open to them as to Catholics; and there were Huguenot Marshals 
of France, governors of provinces, and ambassadors. 

No one as yet thought of converting them; not even Cardinal 
Richelieu, who died satisfied, that in destroying their power, he 
had broken down the last bulwark of the ancient feudal system. 
Louis XIV at first followed the same plan, and did not begin 
in earnest to favour the missionaries, whose zeal Jed them to 
those provinces where there were most reformers, until the Pro- 
testant nations had excited his serious alarm. He then, in the 
first instance, had recourse to persuasion and court favour to 
bring back the Protestants into the Church; and he the more 
confidently reckoned on success, because their number was compar- 
atively small: conversions multiplied; the courtiers exaggerated 
their number ; and the proud monarch, who, not unreasonably 
considered every French Protestant as necessarily the ally of his 
future enemies, determined at length to drive from his kingdom, 
by a legislative act, those Calvinists who remained obstinate, 
resisting alike the eloquence of his preachers, and the seductions 
with which he had surrounded them. The exiles, who were 
principally of the middle classes, and some gentlemen, took re- 
fuge in the neighbouring countries; and by their ardent hatred 
against the nation which had banished them, seemed, in some 
sort, to justify the precautions to which they had been sacrificed. 
Meanwhile, the new converts, who had too often yielded only to 
fear or to ambition, had rather become bad Protestants than 
good Catholics ; and the recollection of the violence thus done 
to their consciences, prepared their posterity for the atheistical 
corruption of the regency, and still later for the lessons of in- 
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credulity they were to receive from the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. By these, however, the defence of the re- 
formation was warmly undertaken ; and they thus reconciled 
themselves with such Protestants, as had had the good fortune 
or address to escape the enquiries of government in the pre- 
ceding reign, or who had returned to profit by the toleration of 
the Duke of Orleans. . 

Thus was cemented a close alliance between the unbelievers 
and the Protestants in I’rance, and the bond of union was their 
mutual aversion for the Church of Rome. Unhappily no unbe- 
liever embraced the doctrines of Luther or of Calvin; but of the 
reformed Church many became unbelievers, retaining only the 
name of Protestant; while many free-thinking philosophers were 
called Catholics, because they had been born within the pale of 
the Church. But they rivalled each other in ridiculing revela- 
tion, and treated with equal contempt the doctrines which are 
common to both persuasions. No doubt there were still sincere 
reformers in France at the outbreak of the first French revolu- 
tion; and those provinces which had been spared in the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes,— Lorraine and Alsace,—contained 
many such. Still the reformation had suffered amongst our 
neighbours more perhaps, in proportion, than Catholicism itself, 
from the effects of philosophy. What took place when liberty of 
conscience was proclaimed by the unhappy Louis XVI, and 
during the fury of the revolutions which succeeded, would seem 
to make out this proposition. ‘The Jacobins respected Protestant 
churches, yet they did not multiply; and the number of Pro- 
testants rather diminished than increased. Such Catholics as 
continued to stray out of the pale of their own Church, little 
thought of seeking a shelter within the precincts of any other ; 
whilst not a few Protestants who mingled with the crowd of 
unbelievers, lost even the denominations by which they should 
have been distinguished in the Christian community. ‘The fifty 
years that have elapsed since that period, have changed nothing 
In this direction of opinions; and we defy any well-informed 
traveller in France not to confirm our assertion, that the number 
of Protestants in that country, who have in any degree retained 
their religious faith, is so small, as to form only an exception, 
which rather strengthens than invalidates the rule. This decay 
of Protestantism amongst our neighbours is a fact not sufficiently 
well known. In England, we are not aware how little Catholics 
abroad concern themselves with those controversies amongst 
different branches of Christianity, which are so active amongst 
us. With them Christianity is Catholicism; and that even by 
the avowal of the philosophers, who are competent judges. It 
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follows, that there are few discussions upon the meaning of texts 
of the Holy Scriptures, as to the authority of the Church. The 

uestion debated amongst them is, whether there is, or is not, a 
God and a revelation; so that in the multitude of books published 
by Catholics on the Continent, during the last thirty years, in 
defence of their cause, there is scarcely one which has been 
directed against the reformed Church. Dr, Wiseman’s admir- 
able lectures upon the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, have already gone through several editions ; whilst those 
—not less admirable—which he has written on the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, have not, so far as we know, 
been ever translated ; and for this reason; that they defend our 
holy religion only from the attacks of our dissenting brethren ; 
while in France, generally speaking, none are considered Chris- 
tians except the Catholics. Upon this subject public opinion is 
so decided, that the conversions to Protestantism, which occa- 
sionally, but seldom, happen, are considered only as official 
declarations of unbelief. If the inhabitants of a parish are 
chiefly free-thinkers, and at the same time discontented with their 
pastor, they address the government with a request for a Pro- 
testant minister. Such are the prodigies of grace which form 
the boast of our Bible Societies! But let them ask their new 
converts their belief respecting the mysteries of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Redemption, the replies they will receive 
will speedily silence their exultation. Thus, the population in 
France may be divided into two classes; the one composed of 
Papists, who believe in all that the Church of Rome believes ; 
the other of free-thinkers, who belong by birth either to the 
Catholic Church, or to the different Protestant sects. Superior 
in activity, ardour, and talent, the first class has long governed 
the country; and from the beginning, whilst persecution was 
most sanguinary, its very advocates and promoters acknowledged 
the necessity of a Religion. Robespierre himself attacked 
Atheism during the deplorable days of its triumph. He sent to 
the scaffold the faction who strove to found the creed of the 
nation upon materialism: he officially proclaimed the existence 
of a supreme being; and it was evident from the papers found 
after his death, that he had intended to establish a new worship, of 
which he himself was to have been the Mahomet. After his death 
his projects were resumed by the Directory ;—or rather, the 
men who succeeded him, understood, like himself, that no people 
can exist as a nation without a religious faith of some kind. 
Then appeared the Theophilanthropists, under the direction of 
La Reveillére-Lessaux ; several churches were given up to them ; 
and they instituted feasts and liturgies. But the free-thinkers 
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laughed at their mummeries; Christians turned from them in 
disgust; and the new religion had died a natural death before 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt. ‘This extraordinary man 
saw at once, as his forerunners Robespierre and the Directory 
had done, that the edifice of his power would be founded upon 
a quicksand, if he could not revive in the French nation the vital 
principle of morality, based on revelation. Had Protestantism 
at that period still retained in France the energy which it had 

ossessed in the sixteenth century, no doubt Napoleon would 
ave declared himself a Protestant, were it but to punish the 
perhaps too exclusive attachment of the Catholics to the dynasty 
of Bourbon: but his eagle-eye perceived at once that the only 
faith which still had followers was the faith of Rome; and, over- 
coming all opposition, he concluded a treaty with the Pope—a 
treaty by which the Catholic religion was once more officially 
declared, what it was in fact, the religion of all Frenchmen 
who had a religion. On the part of their new chief, the con- 
cordat was certainly only an act of policy; and it is in this point 
of view that it is so highly important, as it shows us how deeply 
this great genius, although himself an unbeliever, felt the neces- 
sity of a religion which should be based on revelation, and not 
the offspring of philosophical inquiries ; and also his full convic- 
tion that Catholicism was the only faith which could sustain 
itself in the country. As the princes of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon were themselves sincere believers, we can 
draw no inference with respect to the state of France from their 
steadfast adherence to the Roman faith. We will only say, that 
their meddling and imprudent zeal revived the ancient attach- 
ment which the Catholics had vowed to them, and this of itself 
was sufficient to give fresh vigour to the hatred entertained by 
the liberal party for Christianity. ‘The name of royalist became 
synonimous with that of Catholic, as that cf Christian already 
was: and, during fifteen years, the French press ceased not to 
attack, with unexampled violence, the throne and the altar,—or 
in other words, the monarch who loved the priests, and revela- 
tion as represented by the priests. But during the restoration, 
incredulity assumed anew form; for the rising generation, tired 
and disgusted by the obscene immorality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were gradually adopting, under the guidance of MM. 
Royer Collard, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, and Cousin, a 
system of spiritualism, which was more elevated, if not less 
hostile. ‘These were unanimous as to the impossibility of govern- 
ing any nation without the assistance of something in the shape 
of religious doctrine ; and indeed, they went so far as to admit 
that their great, if not only, objection to the Catholic faith, 
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was, that its tenets were no longer appropriate to the wants, 
habits, and knowledge of the present generation. ‘They soon 
expressed a desire to see the appearance of a religion which 
should be more in harmony with modern civilization; and they 
even went so far as to predict that human intellect would ere 
long discover a doctrine which should be independent of all 
revelation, and demonstrable in the same manner as a mathema- 
tical truth; and in which men would find a rule for their belief 
and their morals, which would be more consistent than the 
gospel with the progress of modern intellect. ‘Two things are 
particularly remarkable in the writings of that period. In the 
first place, according to the eminent men whom we have men- 
tioned, the practical utility of a moral and religious doctrine 
should be considered as the proper criterion of its truth ; so that 
the same worship may be true during a certain number of ages, 
and may cease to be so at a later period, when no longer in con- 
formity with the well-understood interests of the human race. 
In the second place, unbelief, though excellent when it serves 
to destroy a religion which has lasted its time, is, nevertheless, 
what Robespierre, La Reveillére-Lessaux, and Napoleon, had 
believed it to be, an inevitable cause of destruction to the 
country where it takes up its abode. At the same time that the 
more philosophical spirits of France were following this new 
direction, the nation profited by the peace of the restoration to 
develope its immense resources; manufactories arose, and the 
French exerted themselves upon their internal improvements 
with all the impetuosity of the national character. By a natural 
consequence, political economy became a -—_ science; and 
Say’s treatise, which had been published, first in 1802, and 
forgotten amidst the wars of the Empire, was now reprinted, 
and became universally known. A multitude of other writers 
followed his track, and the science which he taught was culti- 
vated with especial care; but the rapid progress of industry was 
checked ; the French market became over-stocked ; the price of 
labour fell ; and the comforts of the lower orders decreased, whilst 
the general wealth of the nation was rapidly increasing. The cause 
of this deplorable anomaly became a question of great import- 
ance; and the French political economists, who at that time 
were all liberals, chose for the most part to attribute it to that 
dynasty, which in truth had revived the commerce of the country ; 
and to the Jesuits, whom they accused of being the royal coun- 
sellors. In fact, their language to the workmen might be con- 
densed into these words: “ Drive the Bourbons and the priests 
out of the country, and you will have good wages.” 

Meanwhile, amongst the young philosophers of France, there 
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were many who were engaged in the study of political economy, 
and who imagined that, by the help of that science, they should 
succeed in finding their grand desideratum,—a doctrine which 
should be in accordance with modern civilization, and at the 
same time able, by taking the place of Catholicism, to save the 
world from the dangers that threatened it from the progress of 
universal scepticism. In their hands, political economy became 
divided into two distinct branches. ‘To the first they gave the 
name of “social economy,” because it is the science of all those 
institutions by the help of which societies subsist, beginning from 
the family and mounting up to the state ; and because we learn 
from this science what should be the nature of those institutions, 
in order to secure the greatest possible quantity of general pros- 
perity. ‘The second branch, moving in a humbler sphere, was 
the science of Smith and Ricardo—political economy in its strict 
sense,—or, in other words, the science of the elements of the wealth 
of nations, and the means of increasing it, when a nation is consti- 
tuted. This division, which at first seemed imperfect and obscure, 
but which was in fact a correct one, tended much to promote the 
birth of St. Simonism. The study of social economy in a 
country essentially democratical, led to an inquiry into what was 
the greatest good to the greatest number; and this, by a neces- 
sary conseuence, brought under discussion a division of the 
fruit of common industry. The philanthropy of the young phi- 
losophers grew wonderfully zealous ; and declamation abounded 
upon the fate of the workmen. ‘Their great point was to melio- 
rate the condition of the majority, by the foundation of a new 
worship; and, at the same time, to save society from the dangers 
of unbelief—dangers which had been rendered more alarming 
and more me by the revolution of July. They sincerely 
believed that Catholicism was extinct; and they had no idea of 
Christianity under any other form. Love of their fellow-crea- 
tures, ambition, vanity, and the reasonable hope of succeeding 
by the assistance of the lower orders,—everything concurred, at 
the beginning of 1831, to gain numerous proselytes to St. 
Simonism. It is a singular fact, that the man who has given his 
name to the new sect, and has been deified by it, never suspected 
during his lifetime the part he was to play after his death. Count 
Henri de St. Simon belonged by birth to the family of that 
famous duke of the same name, who was contemporary with 
Louis XIV, and who has left us his interesting memoirs. He 
was born the 17th of August 1760; entered the army; served 
with Lafayette during the American war ; and returned to Paris 
to enjoy all the amusements he could command by his high birth 
(of which he was excessively proud), and by a large fortune. 
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But the excesses of all kinds to which he gave way, could not 
extinguish his vanity, or his ambition; and his servant had 
orders to awaken him every morning with the words: “ Arise, 
my Lord Count, you have great things to perform.” ‘These 
‘‘ great things” were confined at first to speculations in assignats 
and on the Bourse,—which were ruinous to his fortune, alread 

much impaired by his dissipation. He however collected what 
remained, and travelled in many foreign countries; connected 
himself with the learned atheists, so numerous in France towards 
the close of the eighteenth century; and at length applied him- 
self to a project for the reorganization of all the sciences, by 
uniting them into one, with the aid of a theory which should be 
common to all. His writings increased in number; but they 
were unattended to until 1814. He then embarked in politics, 
and continued writing and publishing upon this subject, until 
at length, forsaken by his family, and ruined by his publishers, 
he fell into such extreme distress, that in 1820 the unhappy man 
endeavoured to destroy himself ; he was wounded by the pistol 
which he fired, but he recovered; and it was then that he laid 
down more clearly the foundations of the system which has since 
been so strangely applied, extended, and disfigured by his 
disciples. We say his disciples ; for now he began to have some ; 
and amongst them were, Augustin Thierry, author of the History 
of the Norman Conquest ; Olinde Rodriguez, a Jew ; and several 
young men, most of them belonging to the Polytechnic School, 
St. Simon died in 1825, leaving to his heir, Olinde Rodriguez, 
all his papers, and amongst them the unpublished work entitled 
The New Christianity—a title which will surprise such of our 
readers as do not know how familiar to the free-thinkers of the 
Continent is the idea of engrafting upon Christianity the new 
worship, which they so ferventlydesire. It is certain, however, that 
their ideas do not turn upon the foundation of a new sect. ‘Their 
project is to give to the gospel an entirely philosophical charac- 
ter ; to assimilate it to the books of Confucius, by rejecting from 
it whatever is miraculous and divine: and thus to make of it a 
code of morality not yet explained, but which they were to 
interpret in a new manner, by the help of the progress of exist- 
ing civilization. But before arriving at this point, the author had 
attentively examined the moral and intellectual state of Europe, 
and had been chiefly struck by the incoherence which existed in 
the ideas and the labours of the learned in his time. He bitterly 
reproached them for not co-operating in their efforts, and that 
some pulled down, by their investigations and studies, what 
others had laboured to build up: and he was earnest for the 
creation of a sacred college, whose members, while seeking for 
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truth each in his especial science, should nevertheless be united 
to each other by the bond of a common rule. He wished ‘for 
unity in science, in order that he might attain to it in morals; 
because, in his notion of moral duties, human reason alone had 
the right to seek them, and the power to demonstrate their 
reality. As early as 1808, he so confidently believed in the 
social utility of associations of this kind, and in the necessity of 
a common creed, that he addressed to the Bureau des Longitudes 
the following remarkable words :— 


“ Since the fifteenth century, that institution (the Catholic Church), 
which, till then, had united the nations of Europe, and curbed the 
ambition of people and of kings, has been gradually becoming weaker. 
It is now completely destroyed; and a general war, a frightful war, a 
war which threatens to swallow up the European population, has already 
existed for twenty years. and swept away millions of men. You alone 
can reorganize society in Europe. Time presses; blood is flowing— 
hasten to declare yourselves.” 


The Herculean labour which the French academies would not 
undertake, M. de St. Simon has sketched out in his /ntro- 
duction to the Scientific Labours of the Nineteenth Century, 
which appeared about the same period, of 1808—a work which 
is more calculated to raise questions than to resolve them, 


in which the author has engraved an encyclopedical tree, and 
has occasionally abandoned himself to the strangest hypotheses. 
But amidst the wild fermentation of his mind, one idea predo- 
minated over the rest, and was to him, or at least he believed it to 
be so—what, es to some grey-bearded old women, the 


fall of an apple was to Sir Isaac Newton—the cause of a discovery 
which he considered far more important than that of the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. ‘This marvellous discovery, which was no 
other than the unlimited perfectibility of the human race, had 
already been made by Vico, Kent, Condorcet, and many others ; 
but we must acknowledge that the future god had made it his 
own by the manner in which he enlarged and applied it. As 
the doctrine which bears his name is entirely founded upon this 
theory, we will lay before our readers some account of the 
way in which he explained the first steps of man in his progress 
to perfection. 

“ Man was not originally divided from other animals by any strong 
line of demarcation ; on comparing his structure both internally and 
externally with that-of other animals, it is clearly, upon the whole, the 
most advantageous of all. Why attribute his moral superiority to any 
other cause? The line of demarcation between the intelligence of 
men and the instinct of animals, was not clearly defined until after the 
discovery of a system of conventional signs, either by speech or writ- 
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ing. If the difference is now immense between the intelligence of men 
and of other animals, it is because man has placed himself, since the 
first generation, in the most advantageous situation for-perfecting his 
faculties ; the number of his race has always increased, while that of 
animals, even the most intelligent next to himself, has constantly dimi- 
nished. In all the relations of man with the brute creation, he has 
impeded the progress of their mental faculties ; forcing some to conceal 
themselves in the deserts, reducing others to slavery, and constantly re- 
sisting the development of such of their faculties as might enable them 
to struggle with his own dominion; while he has favoured with all his 
power the improvement of such as might make them more serviceable 
to himself; so that the moral nature of man has always tended to per- 
fect itself—and that of animals as constantly to deteriorate. If the 
human race should disappear from the earth, that species whose 
organization is, after his, the best, would gradually go on improving. 
It is essential for the correctness of certain political reasonings, that 
mankind should be considered as divided into many varieties; and of 
these the European variety is undoubtedly the first, since it has esta- 
blished itself in that part of the globe which produces the largest 
quantity of corn and of iron.” 


Thus St. Simon supposed, that a first age of humanity had 
terminated with the discovery of language and of — and 
that these discoveries had permanently secured to mankind a 
superiority over all other animals, and, that thenceforward, (to 
use a form of classification adopted by some naturalists), the 
genus homo became that point upon which were concentrated all 
the powers of perfectibility which had previously been distributed 
over the universe—that thus, Plato’s biped without feathers was 
carried on, by an internal and irresistible impulse, from progress 
to progress. In this inevitable and ascending march, the author 
of the /ntroduction to the Scientific Labours of the Nineteenth 
Century, distinguishes the members of the human family from 
the family itself, and, like Condorcet, draws a parallel betwixt 
the general growth of society, and the growth of the individual, 
rising up from childhood to adolescence; and at length, with 
years, to the full vigour of manhood. ‘The reader will see at 
once, that this comparison—so much admired 7 modern _phi- 
losophers, and which forms in fact the principal argument by 
which they endeavour to prove Catholicism no longer in harmony 
with the age—by no means goes to prove that the perfectibility 
of the human race is unlimited; for if the individual gains 
strength and perfection up to a certain time, there follows then 
a period of decline; and, if we admit the parallel, our philoso- 
pher will have to prove that it should not be carried to its full 
extent—and that civilization is not subject like ourselves to the 
sad necessity of decay and death. For our own parts we should 
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almost be sorry, if the animals — our former equals—should thus 
lose all chance of entering upon the career of “ progressive im- 
provements.” Why should not all the brutes reign in their turn ? 
that would be more just and more logical, if we admit an intrin- 
sic equality in the nature of all living things; and this hypothesis 
once established, why should not our philosophers employ them- 
selves, in preparing means for the intellectual progress of the 
beasts they have the greatest liking to? ‘The last act of absolute 
authority is, to appoint its successors; and modern philosophy 
would show the high idea it entertains of human dignity, by 
determining hefore hand, which of the four-legged species shall, 
in a few centuries, philosophize in its place. Nay, who can say 
that it is not with some such view, that stage-managers have 
lately been so anxious to choose their actors from amongst 
animals? Dogs and horses, lions, elephants, and even fleas, 
have appeared in succession upon the boards; aud now that we 
are acquainted with their respective talents, we are able to assign 
to the best-qualified the post of lords of the creation, which 
hitherto Christians have bclioned themselves to hold in virtue of 
the divine will, and of the superiority of their essence. 
Unluckily, modern philosophers, instead of holding the balance 
equally between all living creatures, destrov the force of the only 
argument they have to prove the perfectibility of our species, by 
supposing this perfectibility unlimited; in other words that the 
human race is to continue eternally to improve, and that so de- 
cidedly, that although external obstacles should succeed, for a time, 
in compressing the progressive power which is innate in us, it must 
nevertheless in the end surmount every difficulty it meets in its 
way. ‘To prove this theory, St. Simon, and after him his disci- 
ples, have made immense historical researches, and it would be 
unjust to deny that they have greatly contributed to the taste at 
present prevailing for this species of study. In order to catch 
the connexion of particular facts, St. Simon divided them into 
distinct series, which comprised the successive improvements 
made in the sciences, in the arts, in commercial industry, in re- 
ligion, in morality, and in social organisation; and these he 
summed up into what he called the general or predominating 
influence of each particular epoch. According to him, mankind, 
taken as a whole, has constantly gone on improving; and this 
assertion, developed by his disciples, has contributed prodigious] 
to weaken the prejudices entertained against Catholicity ; me | 
indeed, if their hypothesis were true, then every religion, as we 
follow the course of time, must have been better than that by 
which it was preceded. And the faith of Rome being the most 
recent, at least among civilized people, the consequence is that it 
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must be greatly superior to all that have existed before it; ac- 
cordingly the St. Simonians have always spoken with respect of 
our Church, have rejected with bitter contempt the sarcasms and 
lies of the eighteenth century, and professed a high veneration 
for those Popes who are most detested by Protestantism,—the 
famous Hildebrand for instance, whom many St. Simonians_have 
not hesitated to class amongst the great benefactors of the human 
race, Perhaps the reader will be surprised that, according to 
this theory, they should not have admitted the reformation as an 
amelioration of Christianity ; but they have never considered the 
reformation as proving anything but that mankind had outgrown 
Christianity. To explain this it is necessary to state that they 
divide the different periods of history into religious epochs, or 
epochs of organization, and epochs of enquiry or incredulity. 
‘ach period of organization begins by the introduction of a new 
social theory or general idea; and terminates when this theory 
has been completely fulfilled and applied, by penetrating and 
embuing the morals, customs, and social and political organiza- 
tion of the most advanced nations. ‘Then comes a period of in- 
credulity, or a critical epoch, arising from the inability of these 
people to make farther progress without the help of a new theory. 
But this new theory cannot be applied until the destruction of 
the worn-out forms of the old system; and till the opinions by 
which it was characterized have been abandoned. In the first 
instance, therefore, the ancient edifice must be demolished, and 
even its ruins cleared away, that upon the unencumbered soil a 
new edifice may be erected, able to meet the increasing wants of 
an expanding race. Such then is the task allotted to these crit- 
ical periods, or periods of incredulity ; a task of destruction and 
not of construction. This task was fulfilled, and this destruction 
accomplished, as regards Paganism, by the ancient philosophers; 
and they had prepared the way for the Gospel, in the same manner 
as, according to St. Simon, Protestantism and modern philosophy 
have in their turn performed their duty, by shaking, and at length 
overthrowing, the papal superstitions. Not that Paganism and 
Christianity, (#. e. Catholicism) were not excellent in their time, 
and exactly what would have been most advantageous to humanity 
in infancy and afterwards in its adolescence; but as the first was 
not suited to the youth of mankind—so the second has ceased to 
be fitted to its riper age. 

And thus philosophy on the one hand and reformation on the 
other—equally incapable of organizing anything— have neverthe- 
less done immense service in their own way by their implacable 
hatred of that mode of worship which has produced the present 
state of civilization, with all its prodigies. But the epochs of 
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enquiry must themselves come to an end, and a fatal one, when 
their work is done ; and philosophy (which believes in nothing), 
as well as the hannamin-—aleaiile only as the destroyers of 
Catholicism, must now perish themselves, since their victim is 
deceased. Alas, poor papistry! from the emperors who caused 
medals to be struck pro superstitione delicta, down to the reverend 
divines in lawn sleeves who took it for the great whore of Babylon, 
and fixed, by the help of the apocalypse, the preordained hour of 
its demise, how often have its enemies seated themselves trium- 
phantly upon the coffin where they believed they had inclosed 
it!—and each time, like its divine founder, it has cast off the 
winding sheet they had wound around it, more youthful, more 
majestic, and more powerful than ever! Has that giant grown 
old who, even in these days of universal scepticism, has, with a 
word of its mouth, crushed the rebel genius of a Lamennais, per- 
haps the greatest writer in France? That Lamennais, whom 
the reader will find thus named in the following extract from the 
exposition of the Saint-Simonian doctrine : 


“ The best interests of mankind are waiting for us, as I wrote to you 
in my last letter: shall we serve them by consuming our useless lives 
in idle attacks upon the tottering chair of St. Peter? 

“The present is but an instant in the duration of time; our’s is an 
age of renovation ; the stamp of age and dotage is upon it: why should 
we stand by, watching the dispersion of its remains? Let us carry back 
our imaginations to the times when that edifice, whose ruins we behold 
to-day, was erect, anticipating proudly an eternal duration: then, over- 
leaping an immense space, let us soar with daring flight over the future, 
and, from this point of view, let us henceforward interrogate the past, 
and re-demand from it the faith, the hope, the love, which it has 
neglected to preserve for us. No, I can never admit,—and you now 
know why I return to this subject—that the Protestant clergy, or rather 
the agglomeration of men who bear that name, exercise with respect to 
authority the same prerogatives as the clergy of Rome. De Maistre, 
l'Abbé de la Mennais, yourself, in your letters to the Glasgow Chronicle, 
and indeed public notoriety, make it impossible I should give way upon 
this point. 

“ You say that the disciples of Saint-Simon appear to you in the 
commencement to have been Roman Catholics; I thought I had better 
informed you on this subject; but since you cling to such an opinion, 
let me hope that you will be convinced by the two following reasons. 

“In fact, the disciples of Saint-Simon may be divided into converts 
from the Jews and from the Catholics. In principle they are before 
all things disciples of Saint-Simon ; and the old man, whatever he may 
have been, has disappeared in thim. All the religions of the past have 
been preparatory and successive states for humanity, and it is as the last 
link in the chain of improvement that we admire Catholicism, although 
condemned to extinction. 
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The past may be divided into religious and irreligious epochs, and of 
these, history points out to us the four last periods. 

“ Religious antiquity: Paganism and Judaism : Irreligious antiquity : 
Greek and Roman philosophy, and Sadduceeism. 

* Modern religious epoch: Catholicism. Modern irreligious epoch: 
Protestantism. This nomenclature once established, it would be cor- 
rect to say that the disciples of Saint-Simon have all begun by being 
Protestants; a result which you certainly did not foresee.”—Letter to 
an English Protestant.—Vol. ii. p. 259. 


In England, two men of great talent, and who by different 
methods have attained some celebrity, Mr. Owen and Mr. 
Irving, have perfectly agreed with Saint-Simon and his school 
as to the fact of an approaching regeneration of the human race. 
All, moreover, have agreed implicitly or explicitly, that Euro- 
pean society could not exist much longer in its present state, but 
must fall into universal chaos if it were not saved by the infusion 
of a new life, manifesting itself by new forms. It is worthy of 
remark that they all were led to these desolating conclusions by 
considerations drawn from political economy, and which were 
in the first instance suggested by the distress of the working 
classes. The gradual decline of wages, connected as it is with 
the growing knowledge and importance of those whose comforts 
are constantly decreasing, is an evil, the magnitude of which they 
fully understood, and as they were satisfied that it could be per- 
manently mitigated neither by a political change, nor by any 
other device within the present reach of human ingenuity, they 
dived boldly into futurity, with the hope of discovering, far 
beyond the limits of existing facts and institutions, an adequate 
remedy. Mr. Irving, in whom religious enthusiasm predomi- 
nated, sought it in the second coming of the Messiah; Mr. 
Owen, in his Co-operative Societies; and Saint-Simon in the law 
of the necessary development of human nature. More learned, 
bolder, and more imaginative than the other two, his mind em- 
braced the history of the past, and sought in it a formula expla- 
natory of the present, and a rule which should be applicable to 
the future. He had studied the subject of industry in all its 
branches, and made it a part of his system of unlimited perfect- 
ibility ; assigned to it a first-rate place in the destiny of mankind, 
and traced its progress from its origin, when manual labour fell 
exclusively to the share of the slave. He followed the slave in 
all his transformations, into a serf in the first place, then into a 
free man; and he perceived that, at each change in the condition 
of the working classes, industry had attained a higher station, 
and manifested greater energy. In his opinion, this progressive 
improvement could no longer continue without a radical altera- 
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ration in the existing relation between the labourer and his 
employer; and he considered that the want of this alteration 
accounts for the ravages of pauperism. Tlie periods, both of 
wages and of slavery had passed away, and by the force of 
events the approaching epoch of organization was to give, with 
a new religion and a new morality, a new form to the rights 
of property, and was to substitute tle system of copartnership 
for that of daily wages. We say a new morality,—for the author 
allows us to perceive in all his works, that the moral duties are 
not more unalterable, nor more out of the reach of perfectibility, 
than any thing else. And in this, be it observed, Saint-Simon 
has done little more than follow up and rigorously apply a prin- 
ciple which is pretty generally admitted, by those who are not 
Christians, and who derive their notions of what is just or unjust, 
not from the divine will, but from the nature of mankind in 
general, or in other words, of society. They, therefore, see 
nothing in morality but subordination, the sacrifice of individual 
to general advantage. And, if this hypothesis were once ad- 
mitted, we should see no reason why the precepts of morality 
should not change with the lapse of ages; br the common weal 
undoubtedly chauges its character at different times: requiring 
at one time what at another might be highly injurious. No 
doubt a Catholic will laugh at a theory, according to which what 
was right before the introduction of rail-roads, may become 
wrong after this discovery has taken place; because the Catholic 
seeks his criterion of good and evil beyond the sphere of mor- 
tality,—in the imperishable and unalterable determination of his 
Maker: but he who rejects revelation must take for his rule of 
morality either the statute book, with Hobbes, or the general wel- 
fare of his species, with Saint-Simon and Bentham. Saint- 
Simou, however, never undertook to define the worship and the 
system of morals which were to replace the faith and the deca- 
logue of Christians; although, in his last work, published after his 
death, which took place 19th May 1825, he promised to the 
world this important revelation. His New Christianity in its 
present state contains little else. than a long charge of heresy 
against Catholics first, and then against Protestants ; Christians 
of all denominations having, according to him, deviated from 
primitive Christianity; making themselves accomplices of the 
higher orders, in their unjust oppression of the labourer ; that 
is to say, of those very classes whom the Gospel was intended 
to liberate. Amongst his complaints against Luther, whom 
he looks upon as the representative of the entire Reforma- 
tion, there is one so curious that we shall give it in his own 
terms. 
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“ Luther was a very powerful and energetic man for the purposes of 
criticism or inquiry, but it was only in this point of view that he 
showed very great capacity ; thus he proved in the most complete and 
nervous manner that the court of Rome had quitted the direction of 
Christianity; that on the one hand she sought to constitute herself an 
arbitrary power—that on the other she strove to combine with the 
powerful against the poor, and that the faithful should oblige her to 
reform herself. But the labour which he gave to the reorganization 
of Christianity was much less than it should have been. Instead of 
taking the necessary steps to increase the social importance of religion, 
he has caused it to retrograde to its starting point; he has placed it 
again without the limits of social organization—he has thus recognised 
the power of Cesar as that from which all others emanate; he has 
reserved to his clergy only the rights of humble suppliants to the tem- 
poral power; and has thus condemned pacific minds to remain in 
perpetual dependance upon men of violent passions and military 
capacities.” 

One other extract will contain all that there is of consequence 
in his book, upon what he more than once calls “ the future 
religion of mankind.” 


“ The New Christianity will be composed chiefly of the same ele- 
ments as now make up the different heretical associations of Europe 
and America. The New Christianity, like the heretical associations, 
will have its worship, its morality, and its dogmas. It will have its 
clergy; and this clergy will have its chiefs; but notwithstanding this 
similarity of organization, the new Christianity will be purged from all 
actual heresies. The doctrines of morality will be considered as of 
first importance; Faith and Doctrine will be looked upon as accesso- 
ries, the principal object of which should be to fix the attention of the 
faithful of all classes upon morality. 

“In New Christianity all morality will be deduced directly from this 
principle, ‘that men must act like brothers to each other. And this 
principle, which appertains to primitive Christianity, will undergo a 
transfiguration, after which it will become the appropriate object of all 
the religious labours of the present day. 

“ This regenerate principle will be presented in the following man- 
ner :—Religion must direct sociely towards the grand object of the most 
rapid possible melioration of the fate of the poorest class. Those who 
are to found the new Christianity, and to constitute themselves chiefs 
of the new church, are those who are most capable of contributing by 
their labours to increase the welfare of the lower orders; the functions 
of the clergy will be simply teaching the new Christian doctrine, in 
the perfecting of which, the chiefs of the church will labour without 
ceasing.” 


The importance of unity in scientific labours ; the necessity for 
a social regeneration, by the aid of a new religion and morality ; 
the substitution of the principle of association for that of wages ; 
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the supremacy of capacity of every kind over all other social dis- 
tinctions ; the dominion which the peaceful labourer should have 
over the idle;—these are the consequences that Saint-Simon 
would draw from his great law of the unlimited perfectibility of 
man, and which he left as his only heritage to the small number 
of disciples who surrounded his death-bed. 

They were faithful to him, and very shortly afterwards they 
produced a monthly journal, entitled Le Producteur ; and that 
paper, though little noticed at the time, contained very remark- 
able articles upon political economy and history; in it there were 
also original views upon the nature of property; and amongst the 
conductors were already found the names of MM. Bazar and 
Enfantin; the first, a decided republican and one of the prin- 
cipal members of the French Society of Carbonari; the second, 
merely an agent of the “ Caisse hypothécaire,” a sort of territo- 
rial bank. Dissensions, however, began to appear; the most 
enthusiastic thought that the others were too anxious about the 
material wants of society, and not sufficiently so for their moral 
necessities. ‘They affirmed that the critical or irreligious period, 
begun by the levation and continued by modern philosophy, 
had lasted long enough; and they accused their dissenting bre- 
thren of giving all their attention to man, forgetting that the 
feminine sex made so great a part of the human race. The 
separated ; and Le Producteur was replaced by another canal, 
entitled L’Organizateur ; in this the Saint-Simonian doctrines 
took quite a different character; a religious feeling was more 
clearly displayed in it, and the a for a new religion was 
openly avowed as a fundamental principle by the editors. They 
sought it in the material wants of society, and in the necessity 
for making all institutions—moral and political—the hierarchy of 
ranks—and even the rights of property—subordinate to the wel- 
fare of the majority; they affirmed that a powerful and revered 
priesthood was a condition necessary to this welfare; and they 
summoned to this priesthood persons of all capacities and of all 
sorts of employment; for the priest in this new society, from 
whence the idle were to be expelled, was to be the most learned, 
the ablest, and the best, from amongst those who labour in the 
field, or in the workshop, or who cultivate science or the fine arts. 
In short, they were to be at once apostles and political econo- 
mists. As apostles, they promulgated the advantages of a 
priestly hierarchy who should rule the world for the benefit of 
the lower orders. As economists, they declared that capital of 
all sorts is but an instrument of production; and they asked 
why the landlord and the monied man, whose only office was to 
furnish the labourer with this instrument, should receive, under 
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the names of rent and of interest, such an exorbitant reward for 
such a trifling service rendered to the community. Give, they 
continued, to the priests of the future, all the lands and money 
in the world, and they will ask from the labourer neither rent nor 
interest; they will seek out only the most skilful; and produc- 
tion, released from a great part of the heavy expense by which it 
is now burdened, will become infinitely more fertile than at pre- 
sent, to the great benefit of the laboring classes, and to the 
detriment of none but the idle. This principle, confused as yet 
as to its practical details, but sufficiently clear to the understand- 
ings of those who were to profit by it, was wonderfully adapted 
to the state of public opinion in France, at the time when the 
revolution of July broke out The great commercial crisis of 
1825-26 had shaken the general confidence in the political sys- 
tem of Say and his school; the situation of the working classes 
became more and more alarming, and the want of some religious 
curb was, as we have already said, felt even by the freethinkers, who, 
however, were determined not to return to Catholicism, and yet 
felt unable to become Protestants, without going farther, and 
adopting the Catholic principle, by receiving along with the 
Holy Scriptures, the authority of a living and visible interpreter. 
If to these favourable circumstances, we add the existence of 


multitudes of young men of great talents but of small means, 
who saw a brilliant career opening in the — of the new 


religion,—if we consider the enthusiasm of many philanthropists 
who were ready to sacrifice at least a part of their fortune to the 
general good—we shall not be surprised at the success which 
attended Saint-Simonism in the early part of 1830. It was, 
indeed, very great; and the prime support of all infant associa- 
tions—money, was not wanting. Besides L’Organizateur, they 
were then able to support a daily journal, entitled Le Globe, and 
they held public sittings, where they explained their doctrines. 
These doctrines, although veiled in part from profane eyes, may, 
we think, be defined in the following manner. 

‘“‘That men are all equal; and that the two sexes are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges, making an exception, however, 
for the difference in natural capacity, and for the use which each 
individual, male or female, may make of that capacity; that 
society was established in order to secure to its members the 
greatest possible quantity of material happiness; and that its 
organization will be perfect when the sum of enjoyment allotted 
to each individual shall be according to his ability and his works, 
and without reference to his birth; that from the beginning the 
human race has been advancing to this point; and the different 
religions which have succeeded each other, have brought it 
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nearer and nearer to this final object of all social institutions ; 
that all the progress hitherto made, man has owed to those 
religions which have made a ruling priesthood, and a supreme 
spiritual authority, indispensable; for such religious opinions as 
want these two requisite instruments—and a fortiori human 
philosophy—are powerless to associate, and can only destroy 
what exists. That paganism was, and must have been, exclusively 
sensual, because it received the human race at its first emerging 
from a state of nature; and that in this sense it was an improve- 
ment. In its turn Christianity came to meliorate the pagan 
world: it was and ought to have been exclusively spiritual, 
because the worship which it replaced had fallen into the other 
extreme. ‘The one had changed brutes into slaves, the other 
elevated slaves into free men; but it allowed the possessors of 
capital to make use of the class it had enfranchised; it retained 
the privileges of birth and property, even while it opened a career 
in the priesthood to plebeian talent which it had never before 
possessed; it sanctioned the inferiority of woman, and finally 
established a fatal opposition between the flesh and the spirit; 
condemning the former, and thus consuming the life of man in 
one long and painful struggle between these two great sources of 
strength. That Christianity has lasted its time, since the defects 
of this institution are now perceived and felt ; and that they could 
be remedied neither by the reformation nor by philosophy, since 
neither possessed the principles of authority, which alone can bind 
together individuals, and cause them to co-operate. ‘That in the 
meantime society falls to pieces and can only be saved by a new 
religion; that Saint-Simonism is that siialons and is true 
because it satisfies all the actual wants of perfected humanity. 
Its practical dogmas are the organization of the whole human 
race into one vast family of labourers; that this family shall be 
ruled and governed by a sacerdotal hierarchy, which shall itself 
be subject to a supreme head. ‘That property and inheritance 
shall be unknown, because every individual shall be remunerated 
from the common revenue according to his ability and his labour ; 
that the priests will distribute justly, because they will themselves 
be the most loving, the best, and most enlightened. The idle 
will cease to be, consequently there will be an end to the 
employment of the poor by the rich; no longer will talent, 
whether for arts, science, or laborious industry, be condemned to 
languish, scorned by wealth or hereditary rank. Christianity 
had emancipated man alone; the new creed is to set woman also 
free, and summon her to an equal share in all the rights which 
the other sex have till now unjustly kept possession of. She will 
be priest, magistrate, doctor, and savant; or rather, the human 
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race isto divide itself into couples formed of man and a woman, and 
each individual in the new society will be @ couple; an andro- 
gyne composed of twoelements, freely uniting, and freely separ ating 
when other affinities shall cause them to disunite and to form new 
combinations. ‘These two elements are to be equal in power, 
honour, and prerogative. ‘The woman is no longer to be slave to 
a father, who sells her to a husband,—to a husband whose 
contempt for her may throw her into the arms of a lover ;—the 
body will be re-instated in its rights, and there will be no more 
sin, because no farther opposition between flesh and spirit, and evil 
is impossible when this opposition does not exist. ‘he pleasures 
of the senses will be things holy and moral, and the opera will 
become the church of the true believers. The truth of Saint- 
Simonism is already scientifically demonstrated by history and 
political economy; and nothing remains but to constitute the 
sacerdotal hierarchy, whose duty will be forthwith to fix, upon 
these bases, the moral and religious dogmas which are destined 
to regenerate the world. 

This sacerdota] hierarchy, who were to exercise such absolute 
sway, and at the side of whose authority that of Rome was to be 
thrown into the shade, was at length constituted immediately after 
the revolution of July ; and the believers took the name of the Suint 
Simonian Family ; this singular family, in which every thing should 
have been new, began by servilely copying the institution of the 
Roman Church; for it was composed of a chief called Tather 
Supreme (Pope) ; of a College of Apostles (Cardinals); of Dis- 
ciples of the first degree (Bishops) ; of Disciples of the second 
degree (Priests) ; and of Disciples of the third degree (Laity). 
Without, were the visitors (catechumens) or aspirants to the 
title of members of the family. ‘There was, moreover, a dea- 
conry, composed of apostles or disciples of the first class, having 
the Supreme Father as president. ‘To him was entrusted the 
charge of the budget of the society, which was considerable; 
for at the end of 1831 the number of disciples of the third 
degree and of visitors amounted to upwards of three thousand, 
and the society could afford to distribute gratis its journal, Le 
Globe. It was by the gifts they received that they covered their 
expenses; and these gifts, at least those which were announced 
by the Globe, amounted in 1831 to the sum of 330,816 francs, 
72 cents. (£13,232). ‘This will appear enormous, when we con- 
sider that in the course of the same year the Saint-Simonians 
went through many internal revolutions, and that their divided 
family had been more than once on the point of breaking up. 
In the first place, it was not without extreme reluctance that 
many of them would consent to make a religion of Saint- 
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Simonism; and when it was so determined MM. Conste, Buchez, 
Lerminier, and many others, left the society. ‘The secession would 
have been greater, if the necessity of invoking the freedom of 
conscience promised by the charter, in order to escape the effect 
of the two hundred and ninety-first article of the penal code, 
(which allows government to disperse all unions of more than 
twenty persons,) had not furnished a powerful argument to 
the more zealous. The construction of the hierarchy was a 
new cause of discord ; and the family, divided between the claims 
of two candidates, were obliged to have recourse to a duum- 
virate, by electing Messieurs Bazar and Enfantin to the high 
office of Supreme Father, the functions of which they fulfilled 
together. ‘The last of these was unquestionably the most ambi- 
tious and the least disposed to shrink from the consequences of 
the Saint-Simonian doctrine. The throne on which he sat he 
found too narrow to admit a colleague, and on the 19th of No- 
vember 1831, after a memorable discussion, of which we shall 
have more to say by and by, M. Bazar withdrew, followed by a 
rather large number of partizans; and Enfantin was left alone, 
the Supreme Father of the Saint-Simonian family. However, 
in spite of internal disagreements and quarrels, as yet secret 
from the public,—which were destroying the unity of their col- 
lege,—the Saint-Simonians were gradually defining their reli- 
gious theories, and their morality. The first part of the task 
was not easy; and in the short space of two years, their creed 
underwent more variations than have happened to Protestantism 
in as many ages. ‘The two chief points they had to settle were, 
the nature of God, whose existence they all admitted, and the 
future state of man after death. As to the first point, they were 
evidently Pantheists, although their profession of faith, drawn 
up by Enfantin, was couched in the following terms :— 
“ God is all that exists. 

All is in him; all is by him; 

None of us is out of him; 

But none of us is him; 

Each of us lives by his life ; 

And we all communicate in him; 

For he is all that exists.” 

But what is ambiguous in this symbol was sufficiently cleared 
up by the language of the Apostles who were charged with the 
weekly preaching at Paris. We quote the following passage 
from a sermon preached by M. Tronson on the 11th of April 
1831 :— 


“ The universe,” he says, “and the immensity of worlds which fill all 
space, and in these worlds all that loves, thinks, or acts; this earth, and 
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upon it all the human family—you who listen to us, and we who teach 
you—all that exists, exists in one unique, individual, infinite, being— 
and this being is God.” . 

Their idea of the future life, so far as we can ascertain what 
it was, shows with equal clearness the Pantheistic character of 
their ideas. They thought that the dead were born again or 
rather revived in their fellow beings, to receive an increased 
degree of perfection; this opinion they have never formally de- 
fined, but it is easy to trace it in their writings, and to see that 
time alone was wanting to its development as an article of faith; 
and, indeed, in another sermon, preached the twenty-first of 
January, M. Jules le Chevalier, addressing himself to humanity 
in general, uses the following terms :— 

“ Thou wilt love to dive in the present, developing thy body as well 
as thy mind, and thou wilt love to remember thy past life, and to pre- 
pare thy life to come. And, then, in the divers generations of the 
double family, thou wilt grow eternally in love, in wisdom, and in 
beauty—and thy life always renewed at each of its phases, a journey 
of initiation through ages and in the midst of worlds, thy life at once 
individual and collective, will have no limit but immensity; no end but 
eternity. Then the spirit will no longer be mortified by the flesh, nor 
the flesh subdued by the spirit; nor shall the kingdom of earth be 
separated from the kingdom of heaven; nor suffering be endured in 
time, to secure happiness in eternity ; but there will be a holy harmony 
of all human desires. And then there will be no more the hell, nor 
the paradise, the eternal repose, nor the eternal damnation of Chris- 
tianity; neither will there be the absolute death of materialism—but the 
progressive evolution of man in humanity—of humanity in God. Hu- 
manity! behold thy religion, behold thy law, behold thy life!” 

There is, however, great incoherency, both as to the existence 
of God and the future state of man, in the Saint-Simonian 
writings. They constantly admit that the doctrinal part of their 
worship is yet to be arranged, but they comfort themselves for 
the slight inconvenience of having a religion without religious 
faith, 7 frequently repeating that in every religion the only 
point of any real consequence must be the morality which fixes 
the duties of individuals to one another; to this point, therefore, 
they directed their chief attention, and on this side lay the rock 
that shipwrecked them. The popularity they maintained in the 
most democratical country in the world, while they kept to their 
watchwords,—* Abolition of inheritance and private property,” 
* Talent the only rule for classification.” “To every one 
according to his ability, and to ability according to its works,”— 
forsook them, when, under the pretext of enfranchising women, 
they gave publicity to a theory so audaciously infamous that we 
dare scarcely do more than indicate its principal features. They had 
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organized their priesthood, they had obtained disciples so fana- 
tical, that they came cheerfully to lay at the feet of the Supreme 
Father the greater part of their fortune; they had invented a 
costume which they wore fearlessly before the astonished or 
sneering crowd; they had established workshops where nume- 
rous workmen laboured in common for the benefit of the family; 
but the power they had acquired vanished like a dream, from 
the moment they dared to give a new character to the conjugal 
union, or rather to abolish it entirely, and to substitute for it the 
unbounded and disgusting liberty of the brute creation. Yet 
it was by considering, as they believed, the actual wants of hu- 
manity; by consulting reason, when released from the trammels 
of revelation, that they reached this degree of monstrous folly : 
one would say that Providence had deputed to them the task of 
proving the insufficiency of the mind of man when left to him- 
self, without other lights than those of philosophy and science. 
We have already said that the Saint-Simonians had consti- 
tuted their hierarchy; and, according to their theory, the world 
was to be governed in the following manner. At the head 
ot the whole human race they placed the Supreme Father; in 
immediate contact with him was the College of Apostles, whose 
members he was to select, and they were to divide among 
themselves the superintendance over the whole human race. 
Each Apostle was to have had under his orders a certain num- 
ber of disciples of the first degree, or bishops,—who in their 
turn were placed over a certain number of disciples of the second 
degree—or priests. These, who stood exactly in the position of 
curé, were each to have had his parish, inhabited by disciples 
of the third degree—or laity. As inheritance was to be done 
away with, the ecclesiastical superior, was at the death of each 
priest or layman, to bestow his possessions on the best entitled, 
that is to say, on the most talented; and the Supreme Father, 
armed with boundlessauthority, would have controlled this immense 
machine, becoming thus a thousand times a more despotic sove- 
reign, than the emperor of China; and the monarch of the world, 
in fact, from whence all political power would have been 
banished, to make way for his. This power, however, and that 
of the whole priesthood, was to be founded in Jove; and, as the 
pleasures of the senses were declared holy—it consequently fol- 
lowed that physical beauty was to become a capacity—a title to 
command. It was as the most beloved, and in some degree as 
the most beautiful—that they had chosen the chiefs of their 
priesthood. But, according to their theories, these chosen indi- 
viduals were as yet incomplete, and must continue so until each 
had united himself to a woman who should have the same rights 
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to the ministry as her associate, and was to exercise them con- 
jointly with him. This perfect —* being established between 
the two sexes, there arose immediately a necessity for regulating 
the reciprocal duties of the Saint-Simonian Androgyne—of the 
couple, whether clerical or lay—which should be composed of 
two parts, equal and perfectible, but not necessarily perfecting 
themselves in the same time or to the same degree: were they to 
be constrained to continue indissolubly united, when the harmony 
which first caused their union had been destroyed by the im- 
provement or the backsliding of either party? And, if the flesh 
was indeed re-established in its rights, and sensual pleasures had 
become holy, was adultery to continue an evil, because Christians 
consider it a heinous crime? ‘These two grave questions long 
divided the college; and the duum-virate, who exercised toge- 
ther the functions of Supreme Father, as well as the college, 
divided upon the second; Bazar, who was father of a family, 
had no objection to the separation of the couple: he allowed 
divorce, and consented that the woman should have the same 
rights respecting it as the man; but he recoiled with horror from 
the consequences of carrying out his doctrine. 

Vainly was he reminded that, as St. Simonism had done away 
with even the notion of sin, he would be in fact returning to 
Christianity, and abjuring the religion at whose head he was 
placed—if he should persist in affirming that fidelity between 
man and wife was a virtue. Bazar’s internal conviction, his 
conscience, all his feelings, revolted from this idea, and he obstin- 
ately continued to answer all objections by the words: “ I insist 
that every son shall know the name of his father.” 

Enfantin was more consistent ; he saw that when once inherit- 
ance was abolished, and absolute equality established as of right, 
between all children from the moment of their birth, it would 
become necessary, in order to substantiate this equality, that 
fathers should not know their own children, lest they should 
favour them at the expense of the others. Even this was not 
enough ; as the mother-priest would always, it was to be feared, 
show partiality to her own. Enfantin did all that could be done 
to maintain the principle of absolute equality; and the frightful, 
yet logical, consequences which he deduced from the abolition 
of inheritance, are not the least of the objections which may be 
brought against the system of universal levelling. 

The first result of these dissensions (which as yet were known 
only to the college) was, that Bazar was degraded to the post of 
doctrinal chief—which post he soon threw up, and separated 
from Enfantin, who remained alone as Supreme Father. It was 
on the 19th November 1831 that this secession took place; when, 
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before a general assembly of the Saint-Simonian family, Enfantin, 
hard pressed by the inferior disciples, allowed them to suppose, 
rather than fully explained to them, a theory, which the public 
already suspected, but which was fully understood by the college 
alone. We shall enter into no details, although all have been 
printed in the Instructions of the Supreme Father. Suffice it 
to say, that many of those present testified their abhorrence 
—that the charge of promiscuous intercourse was broadly and 
distinctly made—and that Cecile Fournel, a disciple of the 
first order, protested in the name of all the women of the 
Saint-Simonian family, against the installation of vice ;—the 
organization of adultery,—which was now proposed, under the 
pretext of establishing, by the ministry of the priest-couple, a 
harmony between beings of profound affections, and beings 
of quick but inconstant affections. Many disciples, and some 
apostles, withdrew with Bazar; and the family received a check 
which foreboded its speedy dissolution. So great, however, was 
still the enthusiasm of Enfantin’s adherents, that Olinde Rodri- 
guez dared to proclaim him the most moral man of the epoch; 
and the Globe declared that the Supreme Father had never ap- 
peared so imposing, so priestlike, so beautiful, as during this 
discussion. ‘l‘his meeting was remarkable in another respect. 
The preacher, Abel ‘Tronson, complained bitterly that Enfantin 
had revealed the secret he had entrusted him in confession ; and 
the anti-catholic part of the public learnt, with no small surprise, 
that, for the guod of humanity, and as one of the conditions of 
the general progress, the Saint-Simonians had borrowed auricular 
confession from the Catholic Church: they had already invented 
a sort of baptism, a marriage, and a service for the dead,—they 
exacted an implicit and unarguing faith in their words. So that 
their religion was not unreasonably compared to what Catho- 
licism might be, if she could fall into dotage, and disfigure, by 
idiotic drivelling, the truths that had been entrusted to her. A 
new era—an era of perfect extravagance—took place in the 
short life of Saint-Simonism. The free woman, the female 
Messiah,—the representative of her sex, as Enfantin was of his, 
—the woman who was to be the future spouse of the Supreme 
Father, became now the phoenix whose apparition was to dis- 
perse all doubts, and secure the universal triumph of the doctrine. 
A seat was reserved for her beside the Supreme Father, in all the 
ceremonies of the family, and M. Duvergier, the poet of the 
JSamily, and now one of the most distinguished dramatic authors 
of Paris, put the finishing stroke to the reinstallation of the 
flesh, by announcing that the wonderful woman, who was so 
impatiently expected, might even then be wandering, in the 
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streets of the capital, a victim to the Christian prejudices, which 
beheld in her only a common prostitute. Pecuniary difficulties 
now began to embarrass them; they had sent missionaries into 
the principal towns of France, Belgium, Germany, and even 
England, where, however, their presence was scarcely perceived. 
At Toulouse, Bordeaux, Metz, Marseilles, and Lyons, they 
succeeded in collecting a certain number of disciples; but they 
were not so fortunate in Belgium,—their theories respecting 
women met with the most violent opposition. At Brussels an 

Liege, the people rose against them ; and, to the honour of the 
Catholic clergy—of the clergy who had been decried as so into- 
lerant—it was they who, in the Belgian congress as well as in 
the midst of a furious populace, insisted upon the right of the 
Saint-Simonians to the protection of the police, and also that 
they should be allowed to preach their doctrines freely. But all 
these missions—the expense of workshops—the publication gratis 
of a newspaper—and the luxury of the Supreme Father, who 
considered it a duty by no means to mortify his flesh,—had soon 
exhausted the resources they had found in voluntary gifts. 
Olinde Rodriguez, the heir of Saint-Simon, and a had 
greatly contributed to the elevation of Enfantin, now deter- 
mined, in the exercise of his functions as ruler of the worship— 
that is to say, as director of traffic and industry—to raise a loan 
without payment of any interest (fond d’amortissement)—a thing 
which the family held in detestation. As a security, all the 
adherents of Enfantin placed at his disposal an authority to sell 
their property, and on the lst January 1832 a large quantity of 
bonds were thrown upon the market. ‘This scheme was unsuc- 
cessful, as no more than 82,400 francs were obtained, and its 
failure proved fatal to the new establishment. ‘The police was 
then almost powerless against the republican party, who had 
contributed so nuch to the Three Days of July, and had not 
dared as yet to interfere with the Saint-Simonians, although the 
alarm they excited was considerable; they had waited till public 
feeling should change towards them, and now took instant ad- 
vantage of the ill-success of their money project. On the 22d 
January 1832, the family were dispersed by an armed force ; 
seals were applied to their papers; and the Supreme Father and 
Olinde Rodriguez were summoned before the tribunals as guilty 
—lst. (and this was their great crime in the eyes of government) 
of having organized associations among the workmen ; 2ndly, of 
seizing upon inheritances: and 3rdly, of defrauding the public 
by raising a loan, of which they could neither replace the capital 
nor pay the interest. The prosecutions were however abandoned, 
and the family might have subsisted some time longer, had not 
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quarrels arisen between the Supreme Father and Olinde Rodri- 
guez. ‘The future rights of women were the cause, or the pre- 
text of this new revolution. Enfantin had gone still greater 
Jengths than at the meeting of the 1¥th November, and had 
defined in so frightful a manner the functions of the priest-couple 
—he had so publicly declared it to be their duty to be beau- 
tiful, and their right to live in the most unbridled license—that 
Olinde Rodriguez drew back, perhaps from shame, and perhaps, 
too, to free himself from pecuniary liability. Enraged at the 
opposition he met with, Enfantin degraded Rodriguez, who, on 
his part, endeavoured to give a new form to Saint-Simonism, 
and succeeded only in depriving his antagonist of the support of 
a few influential men. Weare wrong; he went farther, and claimed 
as his property all the works of Saint-Simon. Bazar followed 
his example, and claimed to be the owner of the Explanatory 
Statement of the New Doctrine: this was a heavy blow; for 
the sale of these books was thus stopped :—but a heavier still 
was dealt them by the government, who recommenced the pro- 
secution they had laid aside; this was exactly at the time when 
the cholera broke out, in 1832. ‘The Saint-Simonians proposed 
in their newspaper, Le Globe, that immense public works should 
be undertaken as a remedy, to be carried on to the sound of 
instruments, and presided over by the loveliest women. One 
might have supposed that they were given up to madness, and 
this whilst the Catholic priests, and the Sisters of Charity, who 
had no faith in the re-installation of the flesh, gave their time 
and their lives to the service of the sick. Enfantin, meanwhile, 
completed the ruin of the finances of the family by his balls 
and dinners, and was at length obliged to give up the publica- 
tion of the Globe, and to leave Paris. Under pretext of pre- 
paring himself for a new mission, he withdrew to Menil 
Montant, a village near the capital, where he took up his 
residence ina house which belonged to him, along with such 
apostles as remained faithful to him, and who had devoted them- 
selves to pay him, in every sense of the word, an idolatrous 
worship. But before retiring to his “ holy mountain,” he pub- 
lished the following proclamation, in the last number that ap- 
peared of the Globe, on the 22d April 1832, which was Good 
Friday :— 

“ God has appointed me a mission to summon the proletaires and 
liberated woman to a new destiny,—to bring back into the human 
family such as have hitherto been excluded from it, or only treated 
like aliens in it,—to realize the universal association which, since the 
beginning of the world, has been called for by the cries of all slaves, 
—whether women or men proletaires. One phase of my existence is 
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accomplished to day. I have spoken ; I will act; but I require a time 
of repose and of silence. A numerous family surrounds me; the 
apostleship is founded. I take forty of my sons with me: I confide to 
my other children the care of continuing oar work in the world, and 
I retire. The day on which I speak has been a great day in the 
world during eighteen centuries. On this day died the divine liberator 
of slaves. Let us sanctify the anniversary by the commencement of 
our holy retreat; and from amidst us let the last trace of servitude— 
domesticity—be expelled.” 

In the same number, Pére Barrau, the most eloquent of their 
preachers, expressed himself, or rather blasphemed, as follows : 

“ Enfantin is the Messiah of God—the king of the nations—where 
his sons new exalt him, as the world shall one day do. The world sees 
its Christ, and knows him not. And therefore he withdraws himself 
with his apostles from among you. Our word is in the midst of you ; 
you will incarnate it in yourselves, The world is ours. A man shall 
arise, having the brow of a king, and the entrails of the people, be- 
cause he has the heart of a priest,—and this man is our Father.” 


We shall not follow the family into its new habitation, where 
all laboured in common; and young pupils of the Polytechnic 
Schools, distinguished military men, and the sons of bankers of 
enormous wealth, cleaned boots, and filled all the offices of 
servants; while other Saint-Simonians, no less distinguished by 
their social rank, joined the workmen upon the roads, and broke 
stones with them. A considerable crowd came from the capital 
to visit these new hermits, as soon as their forty days were 
expired, which were a detestable parody upon the retreat of our 
Lord. But the government had now vanquished the republican 
insurrection which took place in June, and was no longer dis- 
posed to spare the Saint-Simonians. On the Ist July, the gates 
of the gardens of Menil Montant were closed by the gensdarmes 
against all curious visitors; and on the 27th of the following 
August, the Supreme Father, Rodriguez, and several others, were 
put upon their trial before the Court of Assizes at Paris. No- 
thing could exceed the ridicule of Enfantin’s behaviour during 
this process. He had brought two women as his counsel, but 
the court would not allow them to speak. He forbade his 
disciples, who were called on as witnesses, to take the oaths 
required by law, and he himself pronounced a discourse which 
convulsed with laughter all his audience. ‘I wish,” he said, 
*to show the Attorney-General the influence of beauty—of the 
senses—of the flesh ;—and for that purpose I will make him feel 
the influence of a look; for I believe that 1 shall reveal all my 
thoughts upon my countenance.” And thereupon he looked 
steadily for a long time at the judges, the lawyers, and the spec- 
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tators, supposing that he was to fascinate the public as he had 
managed to fascinate some young enthusiasts. Michel Chevalier, 
however, Duverrier, and Barrau, had retained all the pod 
of. their talent, and they eloquently defended the cause of reli- 
gious liberty. It was a singular thing, that their defence was 
chiefly a defence of Christianity,—that is to say, of Catholicism ; 
for we have already explained that they are identical in the 
minds of all Frenchmen. Accordingly, Michel Chevalier, 
pointing to the green cloth which, since 1830, had concealed the 
figure of Christ, that, by Napoleon’s orders, had been placed 
above the bench, addressed the jury as follows :— 

“ Catholicism! Gentlemen, there is here a symbol of its actual 
power. Modern Catholicism is the picture you have before your eyes, 
it is veiled—and, singular circumstance! those who, by concealing it, 
abjured their religion without embracing a new one, are the same who 
now set themselves up as arbiters of conscience, and venture to affirm 
that we are not a religion; but fifteen centuries have elapsed, during 
which, Christianity, for the happiness of the world, was not veiled, nor 
yet banished from public policy. When hordes of barbarians, eager for 
conquest, and crowding upon each other, came dragging themselves 
from the steppes of Asia, from the Oural, and from the Altai, to the 
Rhine, and inundated all Europe to the south and west, who met them 
half way and civilized them ? Christianity. Who mediated successfully 
between the conquered people, and their brutal conquerors, Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Burgundians, Saxons, Franks, Heruli, and Huns ? 
the Catholic bishops and clergy. Who was the man before whom Attila 
stood still, filled with respect—Attila the scourge of God? It was a 
Christian Pope, it was Saint Leo! If Christianity had not mixed 
itself with politics; if the bishops had taken no part in temporal affairs, 
there would have been no chance for civilization.—Mankind must have 
retrograded to the times of Nimrod. Above all, the origin and history 
of the French monarchy may be comprised in the words of a learned 
English historian ; ‘ the kingdom of France is a kingdom made by 
bishops.’ ” 

The court condemned Enfantin, Michel Chevalier, and Du- 
verrier, to a year’s imprisonment each, and to a fine of one 
hundred francs, as guilty of outraging public morals, and as 
having formed part of an association of more than twenty per- 
sons. ‘They were acquitted as to the charge of obtaining money 
on false pretences, and it would be unjust not to admit that they 
deserved this part of the verdict. By the help of voluntary gifts, 
they had honourably fulfilled their engagements, and discharged 
the financial liabilities of Olinde Rodriguez. The family was now 
thrown into complete anarchy, by the imprisonment of Enfantin. 
Barrau, the maddest amongst them, despairing to find the free 
woman, the female Messiah, in Europe, set off for Constantino- 
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ple, announcing to the public, that he should find in the harams 
of the East, that pearl whom the Father had vainly sought in the 
streets of Paris. Several of his fellow disciples accompanied 
him, and others embarked at the same time, and in the same 
hope, for Alexandria. ‘The family was falling to pieces on all 
sides, and we shall not follow it to its final dissolution. Enfantin 
accepted his discharge after seven months’ imprisonment, and 
went to Egypt, from whence he is recently returned, and languishes 
in deserved obscurity. As for his disciples, at last undeceived, 
many became Mahometans; and now serve in the armies. of 
Mohamed Ali, or amongst his civil engineers. M M. Stephane, 
Flachat, and Pereire, are the directors of the rail-road to St. 
Germain; M. Michel Chevalier, who was sent by the French 
government to the United States, published, on his return, a 
very interesting work upon that country, and is pointed out by 
public opinion as a future candidate for the high office of 
Minister of Public Works. A great many others had resumed 
the professions they had abandoned—as the bar, the army, or 
manufactories : nor must we, in this brief account of the present 
character of those deluded young men, forget to notice the im- 
portant fact of the numbers converted to Christianity. We say 
converted, for in France, whole families lived and were brought 
up under the influence of the anti-Catholic prejudices of the 
eighteenth century. ‘To the young people of these families, 
Catholicism was represented from their childhood as one im- 
mense lie, and upon the word of their parents and their teachers, 
they remained so firmly convinced of this, that all enquiry, or 
discussion, seemed to them useless; they were, therefore, like 
many English Protestants, in a state of invincible ignorance ; 
yt, many of them hungered and thirsted after truth ; it was in 
their search for her, that they had fallen into the errors of Saint- 
Simonism. From their new masters, they learnt to feel a pro- 
found contempt for the opinions of Voltaire and his school; to 
admire, at least in the past, the wisdom and the wonderful civil- 
izing power of the Church of Rome; they were taught also, 
that Protestantism, and unbelief, under all its forms—were valuable 
only in preparing the way for a new doctrine, but could, of them- 
selves, accomplish nothing for the material welfare of the human 
race; and they were made so clearly to perceive the anti-social 
character of both the one and the other, as well as the necessity 
for an absolute and infallible spiritual authority, that doubts were 
naturally excited in the minds of those young enthusiasts; and 
they began to ask themselves, if, indeed, Catholicism hitherto so 
useful, to mankind, were really false. ‘Then came the wild 
absurdities of Enfantin, all, however, logically deduced from the 
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law of the illimitable progress of our species; and their con- 
sciences, unsoiled by vice, revolted from such abominations. 
Thus prepared, they could hardly fail to discover the truth, in a 
country, where reason has no choice, if we may so express it, 
but between Catholicism and infidelity. Accordingly, conver- 
sions were very numerous. Bazar, himself, who died the 29th 
July 1832, had burned all his manuscripts, not wishing, he said, 
to leave behind him arms for the defence of Pantheism. His 
wife and daughters, happier than himself, are now exemplary 
Catholics ; the youngest had married, after the Saint-Simonian 
fashion, M. de Saint Chéron, a young man full of talent, and 
the adopted son of Bazar; this union, as yet unhallowed, has 
since been ratified by the Church, and the archbishop of Paris 
himself officiated in this touching ceremony—the more highly to 
honour the return to truth of two persons so distinguished, the 
one for his noble character, the other for all the virtues of her 
sex. M M. Margerin, Paul Rochette, Dugied, Rousseau, and 
many others, have either preceded or followed this example. 
The errors of Saint-Simonism had prepared them for the recep- 
tion of evangelic truth, and the Church may now present them 
with equal pride and confidence to her friends or to her enemies. 
We shall here conclude the history of this memorable attempt to 
meliorate the condition of the working classes, by the assistance 
of scientific principles, without the light of revelation, by the crea- 
tion of a new society and a new morality. These bold innovators 
had at least the merit of understanding and practically demon- 
strating, the necessity for a spiritual authority, which should be 
absolute, and must, therefore, be infallible. A necessity so impera- 
tive in their opinion, that it constituted the only ground for the 
unlimited power they allowed to Father Enfantin. 

As for their fundamental doctrines, namely the substitution of 
a system of partnership for that of wages given to the workmen, 
the abolition of all inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women, 
few words will suffice for them; for, setting aside all religious 
truth, the realization of their projects would have done infinite 
mischief to those of whom they considered themselves the only 
friends. Our readers will remember the shepherd boy, whose 
defence was so valorously undertaken by the hero of La Mancha, 
and who gained nothing by the protection of the knight of the 
doleful countenance, but an increased severity on the part of his 
master. Weshall see that the Saint-Simonians, who believed them- 
selves the benefactors of humanity, were in fact only its Don 
Quixotes. If we analyse the nature of wages, we easily arrive 
at the conclusion, that they imply a partnership between the 
master and the workmen, who, bringing their labour into the com- 
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mon stock, have a right to a share in the produce. The master 
buys this share, and pays the price in wages, which represent to 
each labourer his dividend in the common profit, after deduction 
has been made for security against risk, and for interest ; for these 
belong in justice to the master, since the risk is all at his charge, 
and he advances to the workman money which he himself 
will only recover after a distant sale, and perhaps long credit. 
As to that part which falls to the share of each person employed 
by the master, it is subject to all the vicissitudes occasioned by 
fluctuation in the demand or supply of labour, and we do not see 
how the copartnership system would have the effect of increasing 
it. In some parts of the continent this system now prevails in 
the cultivation of the earth; the farmers, under the name of 
metayers, keep for their share the half of the produce of the land ; 
since, however, population has increased, the metayer gives the 
landlord nearly two-thirds; the same cause would produce the 
same consequences everywhere, because the supply of masters 
possessed of the immense capital required by modern machinery 
has not and cannot increase as rapidly as the supply of labour. 
In the copartnership system the workman’s share would equally 
have become less, and as he could not have received it nail after 
the sale of his work, he would have been obliged to dispose of 
it to an usurer, in order to live in the meanwhile. Would the 
purchaser estimate his risks and his interest at a less high rate 
than the master? Clearly not; and however low wages may be, 
they must always be more advantageous, so far as the lower orders 
are concerned, than the co-partnership system. Nor would their 
situation be improved by the introduction of Mr. Owen’s plan. 
A co-operative society must borrow money until it has accumulated 
a capital, and, on such security as it can offer, interest will always 
be very high. Moreover, all the partners are not entitled to, and 
many would not be satisfied with, an equal division of the profits. 
These must be apportioned according to the skill, assiduity, and 
duties of each member. The directors will claim more than the 
common mechanics, and ultimately they must receive in full what 
is now the master’s right. The only difference being that no 
trust is given by the operative to the master manufacturer who 
pays their wages weekly, while they would not only have to trust 
their directors, but also to get that trust discounted, in order to 
meet their daily wants. As to the mutual assistance given or 
received at a harmony society, it implies a previous accumulation 
of capital, (which under any other circumstances might be as 
charitably employed), and an endurance of good-fellowship which 
is hardly in the nature of man. Our principal objection to Mr. 
Owen’s plan is, that he ends where he ought to begin; for his 
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scheme, intended to turn men into angels, can be carried into 
effect by angels only, and those not fallen ones. 

The abolition of hereditary rights must have been followed by 
consequences still more disastrous. Not to say that all the activity 
which is called forth in man by the necessity of providing for his 
children, and the hope of leaving them independent fortunes, 
would be forthwith paralysed ;—not to say that agriculture, with 
its slow return of capital, would be entirely neglected; for the 
father of a family would be little disposed to bury in the earth, 
for the benefit of strangers, money which he might in many ways 
bestow upon his children, in spite of every law that could be 
framed ;—we will ask, who would those men be who would be 
entrusted with the charge of collecting the property left by in- 
heritance, in order to divide it afterwards amongst the most 
deserving? The priests of the new law, the Saint-Simonians 
would say. ‘The priests would then be the arbitrators of every 
man’s fortune; and, in fact, both masters and workmen would 
labour for the7r profit, for no one could compel them to admit that 
the worthiest were not included in their own ranks, or at least 
amongst their friends. Even Catholic priests, who are unmarried, 
and restricted by the canons from engaging in commercial or 
manufacturing speculations, would hardly bear up against such 
temptations ; but the Saint-Simonian clergy—married men, 
agriculturists, merchants, or manufacturers,—men who, more- 
over, avowed it to be a point of conscience to indulge in the most 
costly pleasures, could certainly not withstand it. By degrees 
they would become a caste dividing amongst themselves all the 
wealth of the community, and leaving the other classes of society 
in frightful poverty. It was to avoid this snare and these objec- 
tions that Enfantin invented his theory concerning woman. ‘The 
degree of liberty allowed to the female sex has always been a 
criterion of the civilization of a people. The more women have 
been kept in subservience, the greater has been the degradation 
of the other sex; and the rapid progress of Christian society 
arises greatly from the prerogatives with which it has invested 
woman, and which were unknown before the promulgation of 
the Gospel. Women are now declared equal with men in the 
sight of God; they have obtained the abolition of polygamy and 
divorce ; in a word, the basis of a family in ancient times has 
been entirely changed. But how has this wonderful transforma- 
tion been effected? Had a philosopher undertaken to work such 
a miracle, he would no doubt have reasoned as follows: ‘* Woman 
charms the senses of her husband ; her principal strength is here ; 
this strength must therefore be increased, by adding to her beauty 
all those talents which can heighten its effect. Let her always 
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be an Aspasia, and instead of being a slave, she will be surrounded 
with worshippers. Christianity pursued a different method ; it 
spoke aloud and austerely to the woman. If it taught her that 
she had a soul to save as precious in the eyes of God as that of 
her husband, it taught her also that the condition of her eternal 
salvation was the fulfilment of her duties; and it placed amongst 
the chief of those duties, mot the constrained chastity of the 
Athenian matron, enclosed in the gyneceum, but that austere and 
true chastity, which penetrates the most secret recesses of the 
conscience, expelling thence the least desire, the lightest thought, 
that sins against the sanctity of the nuptial tie. And it does not 
demand this purity from the woman in the name of her husband, 
but in the name of her Creator, whose eye pierces all hearts, 
from whom nothing escapes, and whose displeasure is excited by 
whatever violates the laws of the most rigorous modesty. What 
a security is this for the husband! what a ground of assurance 
for the father, who is more mistrustful still; for it was the father, 
rather than the husband, who had recourse to the enclosure of 
the haram, and the other insulting precautions of the East: and 
to him Christianity has given the most powerful guarantee, by 
throwing over the head of his daughter a veil of holy and volun- 
tary purity. Once possessed of this virtue, woman becomes her 
own guardian. Man, whether husband or father, confides in 
her, and respects her on that account; and respect blends with 
the love he bears to her an imperishable affection, that habit 
cannot weaken, nor even the wrinkles of old age destroy. ‘They 
are two in one flesh, and whilst, elsewhere, woman is but the 
property of her husband; amongst Christians she is a part of his 
being—she is himself; and this idea of marriage, which the 
Catholic church alone has received in its full extent, implies not 
only monogamy, but the absolute indissolubility of the conjugal 
union. But Christianity, when it raised the female so high in 
the eyes of God and man, did not contemplate destroying the 
hierarchy of the family; on the contrary, it has been preserved 
without derogating from the essential equality of the two sexes. 
For this purpose, religion has regulated their respective duties, 
keeping in view both the physical difference of their organization, 
and the modesty which alone can enable the weaker to acquire 
and keep an influence over the stronger. Christianity has, there- 
fore, given to woman the authority over the domestic hearth, 
while to man it has assigned the care of guiding the family; the 
duty of maintaining and protecting it, and the burden of its ex- 
ternal affairs. By this title, and in virtue of these especial func- 
tions, man presides and governs; but in a truly Christian union, 
conjugal love gives its commands. to conjugal love, which cheer- 
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fully obeys them ; and the will of the wife is so freely intertwined 
in that of the husband, that they cannot be distinguished. 

The liberty of the Christian woman did not satisfy the Saint: 
Simonians ; they were unwilling that the duty of obedience should 
be imposed on her; and would not understand that by proclaim- 
ing the two sexes equal i in all respects, they rendered certain the 
subjugation of the woman. For if in marriage no one has the 
right to command, who shall give way, the husband or the wife ? 
when those differences of opinion arise between them, which 
must be incalculably multiplied, if there is to be no distinction 
in their duties or in their attributes: they would have to decide 
in common upon the affairs of the state, as well as upon those of 
the kitchen; the moral right, being equal on both sides, the only 
superiority which the new law had not done away with—the supe- 
riority of brute strength—must be appealed to in every difference; 
and the woman, over powered by this, must yield to fear, instead 
of, as now, freely submitting to her duty, when - she obeys her 
husband in obedience to her God. She would have, it is true, 
the alternative of divoree—that polygamy, by way of succession, 
which the reformation has revived. But could maternal tender- 
ness dispense with a protector for her children? and where will 
she find one when their own father will have rejected them with 
a kind of satisfaction, because, chastity being no more a virtue, 
he can no longer confide; he has never confided i in their mother. 
And who would contract a union, unavoidably of uncertain dura- 
tion, with the mother of another man’s children, and be obliged 
to maintain those children? Or what could such a union be for 
the woman but an exchange of slavery? For these reasons the 
privilege of divorce would be a useless one, at least to the woman: 
the man alone would profit by it, to free himself from the bur- 
den of an uncertain paternity ; and, certainly, even setting aside 
the disgust inspired by these odious theories,—we are not sur- 
prised at the universal horror manifested by the women of 
France and Belgium for their pretended liberators. ‘They felt 
instinctively that the liberty thus offered them would become the 
most insupportable of servitudes. However, Saint-Simonism 
might have had a longer career, had not the government tri- 
umphed over the republicans: for the young men of this party 
had a strong tendency to the new religion; and under another 
National Convention, its professors would have obtained not only 
toleration, but a marked protection; they might indeed have 
been obliged to modify their opinions, and to adopt a character 
more warlike than commercial ; and in this respect it is evident 
that the gradual consolidation of Louis Philippe’s throne had so 
early as the middle of 1831 produced a great change in the 
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direction of Saint-Simonism. At every division amongst the 
chiefs, it was always those who were most inclined to violent 
methods who withdrew, and Enfantin always represented such as 
believed in the power of a pacific action : who had faith in conver- 
sions to be we by sympathy and by the power of a look, and 
who laid it down as a principle that they were the most loveable 
of mortals, and that they had only to show themselves in order 
to captivate mankind, and subjugate their reason by the double 
seduction of their theories and their persons. And ridiculous as 
these notions may appear, they have a —— point, in their 
horror of bloodshed; so that the disciples of Enfantin deserve to 
be considered as the Quakers of Pantheism. 

On the other hand, logic and energy of character were on the 
side of the seceders. By the help of the principle of the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, and that of universal association, they ex- 

ected to excite the passions of the poor and of the workmen. 
They had in their hands a lever which, always powerful, was then 
so much the more so, as the revolution of July had shaken society 
to its foundations, and thus given immense political ascendancy 
to the lower orders. The following fact will give some idea of 
the madness which possessed a large portion of the populace. 
After the last disturbances at Lyons, the prisoners, who were 
taken to Paris to be tried by the Chamber of Peers, were less 
occupied with the defence of their own cause than with the 
nature of the social organization they were to give to their coun- 
try at a later period. We were told by one of their counsel, 
that, at a visit which he paid to some of them, he found them 
extremely agitated by the discovery of a new method of securing 
the permanent triumph of equality amongst men. And the 
discoverer explained it to him with a transport that was really 
painful, as showing to what a degree the brain of these poor peo- 
ple had been touched; his method consisted in obliging, by 
an article in the new constitution, all tall men to marry little 
women, and short men, on the other hand, to choose tall wives. 
Thus, said the poor fellow, all inequality of height will gradually 
cease to exist, and no citizen will be allowed to be greater than 
another in body any more than in mind. 

There can be no doubt that all Louis Philippe’s efforts have 
been directed to neutralize the democratic tendency of the revolu- 
tion of July, in which he has shewn great skill; but at the same 
time he has been powerfully supported by the alarm which the 
avowed projects of the republican party have excited in the middle 
classes. These have forgotten their ancient dislike for hereditary 
distinctions; they have rallied around the new throne, and now 
constitute the principal strength of the French Conservative 
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party—because, in that country, the destructives have declared 
war — the holders of all property, against the re 
as well as the banker, against all proprietors in short, whether 
noble or plebeian: but the French Conservatives have no bond 
of union except the fear of disorder; and the society which is 
held together only by this feeling, is exposed to continual danger, 
and seldom fails in the end to be deprived of its liberties. It is 
owing to this fear that our neighbours applauded the flagrant 
violation of liberty of conscience in the case of the Saint-Simo- 
nians—that they have allowed the press to be fettered by the 
summary trial and exorbitant punishment of the offenders—that 
they have ceded to the executive government a complete con- 
trol over the education of youth—and that they leave at its 
mercy all religious belief—permitting it to forbid, by royal 
proclamation, the preaching of any, whose existence is not at 
present recognized by law. In fact, the French have never 
understood the meaning of liberty—they have always confounded 
it with equality of citizens amongst themselves; and so long as 
Louis Philippe oppresses them all alike, they will believe them- 
selves free. It would be vain to explain to them, that the letter 
of the law may be the same for all, while its spirit, and its prac- 
tical effects, may press with tyrannical severity upon a part of 
the population. ‘To this, conservatives and destructives are alike 
indifferent, provided that theirs may be the party who oppress. 
On all sides, there is the same ignorance of the nature of true 
liberty, or, if here and there are a few men of more enlightened 
ideas, they are rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

What now are the traces left by Saint-Simonism ? their doc- 
trines upon the nature of property have been gradually diffused 
amongst the workmen, and have singularly weakened their 
ancient respect for the rights of proprietors: as a counter- 
balancing circumstance, we must repeat what we have already 
said ef the religious reaction that has been created by the inno- 
vators of 1830. On the one hand, those violent prejudices have 

iven way, which were so long entertained against the manner 
in which the Catholic religion exercised its influence upon the 
past. On the other, the conservative party now perceive, that 
the property about which they are so anxious, cannot long re- 
main in safety—unless it finds, in the consciences of the people, 
a support whith religion alone can maintain there; they are 
aware also, that the Catholic religion is the only one possible in 
France ; and the most impious amongst them are thus placed in 
a painful dilemma, betwixt the desire to transmit their wealth in 

ace to their children, and the horror they entertain for the 
awful influence of the clergy. Were it possible to re-establish 
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the Catholic religion, without restoring to the Catholic priest- 
hood the moral ascendancy which would be the inevitable result 
of a general conversion, they would, perhaps, be the first to 
frequent the churches. And this will explain to any one who 
odin the actual state of France, the singular conduct of its 
government; it heaps favours upon the clergy, points out to the 
Sovereign Pontiff the most virtuous amongst them, to be made 
bishops, and, at the same time, watches them with jealous suspi- 
cion, and tolerates in the local authorities a system of odious 
vexations against them. And this, because it would have a 
clergy who would bring back the nation to ideas of order and 
religious morality, for the purpose of consolidating and securing 
the rights of _—-- but which, at the same time, should re- 
main always dependant upon the government, and without other 
authority in society than what it shall think fit to grant. 








Art. VII.—1. The French in Africa. 8vo. pp. 50. Ridgway, 1838. 
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Communications from the French Ambassador in London, 
relative to the French expedition against Algiers. Ordered 
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T is our earnest hope and prayer, that the peace which has 
I now happily subsisted between England and the great powers 
of the two hemispheres for nearly a quarter of a century, may 
remain undisturbed for ages yet to come. Indeed, expe- 
rience, we are sanguine ——_ to believe, has convinced the 
most civilized states, that scarcely any differences can henceforth 
arise amongst them, which may not be arranged much more 
effectually by mutual explanations, given and received in the 
spirit of forbearance, than by an appeal to arms. The age of 
*“‘ Trial by battle” has, we trust, altogether past away,—at least 
from amongst those communities, whose fleets and armies cannot 
be committed in conflict, without involving the danger of a 
general war. 

Lord Durham’s late mission to St. Petersburgh, has, it is be- 
lieved, been entirely successful in putting into a train of amicable 
settlement the questions that had arisen between this country 
and Russia, partly out of the Treaty of Adrianople, partly out 
of the separate article appended to the Convention of Unkiar 
Skelessi. That convention will expire in the course of two or 
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three years, and probably will not be renewed. Silistria, of 
which the Czar might still have retained possession under the 
arrangements of Adrianople, has been restored to the Sultan. 
Turkey is, and will continue to be, an independent power. 
There is a coterie of politicians, belonging to the téte exaltée 
academy, who are endeavouring to persuade the public to the 
contrary, and who seem incapable of taking rest until they behold 
Great Britain at open war with the northern empire. But they 
have little chance of seeing their visions accomplished. The 
commercial interests of the two countries have become so essential 
to their respective welfare, that neither is likely to be induced to 
sacrifice those interests, even for a season, on light grounds 

Our vast and increasing trade with the United States, binds 
that republic also in heavy penalties of peace towards England. 
The President has solemnly declared neutrality with reference 
to the Canadas. The difficulties of the north-eastern boundary, 
which arose out of the vague language of the original treaty— 
language proved by repeated investigations to be practically 
inapplicable to the territory forming its subject-matter —are likely 
to be speedily terminated, a conventional interpretation having 
been suggested, which can hardly fail to meet with the concur- 
rence of both parties. 

Austria has already been, or soon will be, linked in peculiarly 
amicable relations with us by a new commercial treaty. Against 
France—the only remaining power of the first magnitude— 
England has undoubtedly more than one complaint to make, 
especially as to the course of her proceedings in Africa. Never- 
theless, it may be presumed that the influence of temperate 
reasoning,—or, if need be, of remonstrance, couched in terms not 
to be misunderstood, —may eventually preclude the occurrence of 
any events calculated to affect the alliance at present subsisting 
between the two nations. 

The French have never been successful in colonizing, and 
yet there are no people more ambitious of possessing foreign 
settlements. Whatever they have hitherto attempted in this 
way, has ultimately terminated to our advantage. In war we 
have wrested from them colony after colony, which they have 
not been able to reconquer; and if we were to look forward 
calmly to the interests of a selfish policy, we would contemplate 
their efforts to establish their power at Algiers, as so many steps, 
more likely to involve them in a vast useless expenditure, and 
in national embarrassment, than to any improvement in their 
— as a maritime power. ‘The possession of Gibraltar, 

alta, and Corfu, will always enable us to keep up a powerful 
fleet in the Mediterranean. If occasion required, it would not 
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erhaps be impracticable for us to cut off all communication 
Gondie France and the Barbary coast, and moreover, to add 
Algiers itself to our strongholds in that sea. But these are 
questions which we do not desire to discuss. If we had had any 
ambition to disturb the long-established relations of the Medi- 
terranean states, we had the opportunity of anticipating France 
in the policy with which she is now inspired, when Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition was projected. But although we are per- 
suaded that Algiers cannot be long retained by France, and 
that, even if it be, it can only tend to encumber her energies 
as a continental and military power—her only natural source of 
influence,—nevertheless, it may become necessary to check pro- 
ceedings which, though eventually destined to failure, might, in 
the meantime, operate with an injurious pressure, not only upon 
our commercial interests, but also upon the commercial and 
political interests of other countries, with which we are intimately 
connected. 

Thus, when during the revolutionary war, the French Re- 
public attempted to obtain possession of Egypt, although it was 
soon made evident that no force which she could afford to 
send to that part of Africa, would be sufficient to establish 
her dominion there; nevertheless we found it expedient to 


take measures for frustrating her — We do not ,a 
or 


prehend that similar proceedings are likely to be called 
with reference to Algiers. But we cannot, at the same time, 
shut our eyes to the fact, that it has long been a cabinet project 
at the Tuileries to obtain a strong and permanent footing in 
Africa—to establish, in truth, a sort of Indian empire there, 
which should embrace all the inland territory and the coasts of 
that continent, extending from the Gulph of Guinea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us hear how this matter was treated, some years ago, by 
an agent specially appointed to proceed to Africa, and to make 
researches there, with a view to the accomplishment of this 
object. The gentleman entrusted with this mission was M. 
Xavier Golberry, a very intelligent engineer officer in the ser- 
vice of France. He accompanied M. de Boufflers, who was 
named governor of Senegal, to St. Louis, the chief seat of that 
government, in the year 1785. His instructions were to act as first 
aide-du-camp to M. de Boufflers—to perform the functions of chief 
engineer of the whole of that government—to reconnoitre its western 
coast—and to report upon every circumstance calculated to ascer- 
tain the greatest advantages possible to be derived from the posses- 
sionof the Senegal, which hedalnonde acquired for France consider- 
able authority over a large portion of western Africa. Indeed, he 
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goes so far as to designate, under the title of “ French Africa,” 
a tract of territory extending —_ the coast from Cape Blanco 
to the mouth of the Senegal, including, in the interior of the 
country, a great portion of the desert of Sahara, the whole 
course of the Senegal as far as it is navigable eastward, and 
several alleged dependencies to the south of that river, almost 
to the verge of the British possessions on the Gambia. Over 
the whole of this territory, he affirms, the jurisdiction of the 
Senegal government, or, in other words, of the government of 
* French Africa,” actually extended in the year 1787. 

M. Golberry’s office was to report, from his own observation 
and inquiries, how much farther than the boundaries here stated, 
the jurisdiction, that is to say, the political supremacy, of France, 
could be established in western and central Africa. The idea 
of colonization, he says, was altogether out of the question. 
The great object was to obtain influence, to extend and 
protect commercial intercourse, and to secure to France the 
glory of revealing to Europe the mysteries of the interior of 
Africa, which, previously to that period, had been altogether 
unexplored. He claims for France a priority of right to all 
that part of the African continent, by reason of the conquests 
which the Normans made in the fourteenth century, between 
Cape Blanco, on the western coast, and Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Guinea. 

After going into a variety of details, which it is unnecessary 
here to specify, M. Golberry declares it to be his opinion—an 
— which does not appear to have been fully matured until 
after the discoveries of Mungo Park were made known to the 
world—that it would not be difficult for France, taking the 
Island of St. Louis in the mouth of the Senegal as the centre of 
her operations, and the seat of her African power, to spread her 
political authority over a tract of that continent, extending from 
the coast of Guinea in the south, to the fortieth degree of north 
latitude; and from the Atlantic coast to the thirtieth degree of 
longitude east of the Island of Ferro; that is to say, about a 
third of the whole superficies of that continent, very much ex- 
ceeding the number of square leagues contained in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, united. 

This new “ French Africa” would embrace the whole course 
of the Niger, as described by Park, Clapperton, and the 
Landers ; of the Senegal; of part of the Gambia; a very con- 
siderable portion of Nubia, Ethiopia, and Egypt, the whole of 
Tripoli, the greater part of the regencies of ‘Tunis and Algiers, 
and, in fact, the whole of central and western Africa, a country 
abounding in ivory, in gold mines, and forests which produce 
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the best gum in the world—a country capable, according to all 
that we have learned of it from our own enterprising travellers, 
of producing the sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
tobacco, rice, and spices and timber of every description. MM. 
Golberry, after setting forth the outlines of his project, proceeds 
in a very methodical manner to lay down a plan for the organiz- 
ation of a government, which should control this new empire 
through all its parts.* 

Now, we do not go so far as to charge the present government 
of France with entertaining the extravagant project sketched 
out by M. Gelberry. We conceive, however, that the late pro- 
ceedings at Algiers, the extension of their conquests as far as 
Constantine, and the interference with British rights on the 
western coast by the French authorities of Senegal, to which 
we shall have occasion by and by to allude, are matters that 
— the vigilant attention of the cabinet, and legislature, 
and people of this country. There has been a singular degree 
of predominance, or rather, to give it its right name, of usurpa- 
tion, attempted to be carried into effect by the Senegal govern- 
ment since the surrender of Algiers, upon which they never 
ventured before ; and we can only say, that if it be submitted to 
by England, no schemes of aggrandizement can be imagined 
too gigantic for France to accomplish hereafter in western and 
central Africa. 

Besides the old Norman conquests on the Western and 
Guinea coast claimed by France, it would seem that there are 
also two establishments on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
those of La Calle and Bastion de France, the possession of which 
she alleges to have been vested in her for above a century, and to 
be necessary for the protection of her fisheries in that direction. 
How those small ports became French we have no means of 
ascertaining. But it is remarkable that they were at first put 
forward by the prince Polignac, when he was at the head of the 
government in France, as a species of property which under no 
circumstances could be abandoned. ‘The introduction of these 
ports into the discussions upon the subject of Algiers, indicates at 
once the settled system of policy which has taught the French to 
look towards Africa with a longing desire of conquest; and to 
cover their first operations in the North with a species of legiti- 
macy, which would give them an advantage in point of argument, 
however inconsiderable that advantage might be. 





* See Golberry’s Travels in Africa, translated by Mudford, and published in 2 vols, 
12mo. by Jones of Paternoster Row, 1803. ‘The first chapter discloses the whole of 
these plans. 
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It was at first pretended, nevertheless, that when those opera- 
tions were commenced, nothing could be farther from the 
contemplation of the French than acquisition of territory in that 
part of Africa. An affront had been offered to their consul at 
Algiers, for which the Dey refused reparation. Their national 
honour required that this indignity should be amply avenged, and 
it was given out that as soon as a proper apology should be 
received from the Dey, the expedition would return to Toulon. 
No army was to be sent out. If any operations by land should 
eventually appear to be necessary, the viceroy of Egypt was to 
be invited to lend his assistance for that purpose. The sovereignty 
of the Ottoman Porte over the regency of Algiers having been 
thus indirectly recognized, the next step was for the Porte itself 
to interfere in the dispute, by agreeing to dispatch an agent to 
prevail on the Dey to yield the reparation demanded of him. 

It is possible that the views of the French government, in the 
first instance, did not extend beyond those which it then professed 
to entertain. If so, they were, however, very speedily enlarged. 
Discussion led to a very general opinion, that the time had 
arrived when the existence of a piratical power, such as the 
Algerine regency then undoubtedly was, ought no longer to be 
tolerated. ‘The interests of Christendom required that it should 
be effectually put down. It became apparent, moreover, that the 
moral authority of the monarchy in France was every da 
becoming more feeble. It was undermined by conspiracy. tt 
was libelled with impunity and with great ability by the press. 
It was resisted in the second chamber of the hs thon by a 
powerful, well organized, and constantly increasing opposition. 
A diversion of the public mind from domestic politics to foreign 
war, might, at such a season, be particularly useful. The French 
people, always aspiring to military renown, and still full of the 
recollections of Napoleon’s brilliant though transitory conquests, 
might be mnenatiilly courted througk the hopes of a new enter- 
prise. A similar experiment had been lately made in Spain ; 
and though the results were equivocal, still the chance of glory 
which Algiers held out, was not to be declined. These farther 
motives of action, if not originally thought of, were undoubtedly 
embraced afterwards without much hesitation. Accordingly 
a commensurate with the more comprehensive reso- 
utions of the cabinet, were forthwith made in the ports of 
France, and announced by Charles X, in his speech on opening 
the session of 1830. 

Our government demanded explanations, seeing that mere 
chastisement was no longer spoken of, and nothing less was 
avowed than the entire destruction of the regency. To this 
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demand an answer was given by the prince Polignac, that, in 
case the expedition should be successful, “ His most Christian 
ne would be ready to deliberate with his Majesty, and with his 
other allies, respecting the arrangement by which the government 
of those countries might be hereafter settled in a manner con- 
ducive to the maintenance of the tranquillity of the Mediterranean 
and of all Europe.” 

In this answer was remarked a studied silence respecting the 
interests and rights of the Porte. It is true that many of the 
European states had been accustomed to treat the regencies as 
independent establishments, responsible for their conduct ; but it 
was impossible to deny that they all, more or less, acknowledged 
the sultan to be their supreme sovereign. ‘The king of France 
had, moreover, down to a very late period, expressed his disposi- 
tion to avail himself of the mediation and authority of the Turkish 

overnment, in order to effect a reconciliation with Algiers. The 
fatter state was undoubtedly still vassal and tributary to the 
Porte; and it was but reasonable to expect, that if the power of 
the vassal were to be extinguished, the rights of the sovereign 
should meet with attention. Nor was the answer of the French 
minister altogether satisfactory upon the point of territorial ap- 
propriation. What was to become of Algiers, if the war were to 
be converted, as it seemed likely to be, into one of extermination, 
and if the rights of the sultan to the soil were to be disregarded ? 
To this question a reply became necessary, and it was expected 
that it should embrace an official and solemn renunciation on the 
part of France of all views of territorial aggrandizement. 

M. de Polignac, in his reply to this interrogatory, stated 
verbally that he had already made it known “ that the expedition 
was not undertaken with a view to obtain territorial acquisitions ;” 
that “ he would have no difficulty in giving upon this subject any 
farther assurance which might be calculated to remove the un- 
easiness of his (Britannic) majesty’s government ;” and that “he 
did not dispute the sovereignty of the Porte, and would not reject 
the offer of that government to interfere for the purpose of ob- 
taining the redress he was entitled to expect.” At the same 
time he begged it to be remembered, that “he did not mean to 
abandon the establishments of La Calle and Bastion de France ;” 
and he intimated that, “having already experienced the utter 
inability of the Porte to influence the authorities at Algiers, he 
could not advise his sovereign to delay measures for obtaining 
the necessary redress by force.” The prince farther declared, 
and this assurance should throughout these discussions be care- 
fully borne in mind, that, “as France sought no territorial ad- 
vantages, in case the then existing government of Algiers should 
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be overturned, the arrangements for the settlement of the future 
system by which the country would be ruled, would of course be 
concerted with the sultan, and being executed under his authority, 
would imply a due consultation of his rights.” Nothing could 
be more unequivocal and satisfactory than this verbal explana- 
tion ; nothing now remained to be added, except a written official 
document to the same effect. This document was promised ; the 
prince said that it had even been drawn out, and that it only 
waited for the approval of the king and the cabinet. 

Nay, M. de Polignac even affected some surprise, and not a 
little regret, that such a document should have been deemed at 
all necessary between two governments so intimately—so con- 
fidentially connected as those of England and France then were. 
He lamented that he could not obtain our concurrence in the 
active operations he was about to undertake for ‘a purpose of 
equal benefit to the commerce of all nations.” He “ consoled” 
himself, however, with the hope that the British government 
would hereafter co-operate with him in “ the settlement of the 
questions to which the success of the expedition would give rise ;” 
and such was the conceding mood in which he happened to be 
upon this occasion, that he made use of the following words to 
the British ambassador :—‘ If you had full powers, I would 
readily sign a convention recognizing every principle that has 
been put forward by your government, in the communications 
which have taken place on this subject.” 

This was, undoubtedly, a most extraordinaty declaration, con- 
sidering not only the events which have since taken place, (and 
then not difficult to be foreseen), but also the discussions—nay, 
the resolutions, which must, at that very moment, (9th April, 
1830), have been pending, if not actually passed, in the French 
cabinet. 

The “ official document,” however, required by our govern- 
ment, was, somehow or other, still idee. In lieu of it came 
fresh verbal explanations, each more vague than its predecessor ; 
and what was wanted in the clearness of those communications 
was fully supplied by the almost angry terms in which the French 
minister expressed his surprise that, considering his own personal 
character, anything farther should be demanded of him. Respect 
for his own ad forsooth ! and for that of the government of 
France, whose honour was without spot, forbade him to enter 
into written covenants upon such a subject! Their parole ought 
to be deemed abundantly sufficient ! 

The Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, committed several 
most important errors, which it has cost his successors in power 
a world of labour ever since to rectify. At a moment when, by 
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a single word, he might have secured Turkey from the enormous 
suntiees imposed upon her by the treaty of Adrianople, he looked 
on with apathy, and suffered Russia to exact her own terms. 
There was another hour in the history of the French aggression 
upon Algiers, and it had now arrived, when, by a signal from 
the Admiralty to Portsmouth, he might have bound France toa 
rigid observance of her a declarations. Two 
or three ships of war despatched to Algiers, would have been the 
proper commentary upon the Prince de Polignac’s ridiculous 
indignation. We - * ridiculous,” because no statesman has a 
right to put forward his own personal character, however respect- 
able it may be, in discussions between states of a momentous 
nature, which must originate in, and be governed solely by, a 
sense of public duty. Unhappily, that hour was suffered to elapse 
without being marked, as it should have been, by measures 
worthy of the British nation; and the consequences soon became 
obvious. 

‘“‘ The document” was again promised. It would comprehend 
a declaration that “ France would not retain possession of the 
town, or the regency of Algiers, though they would insist upon 
the restoration of the establishments (La Calle and Bastion de 
France) which they possessed at the period of the rupture ;” and 


to this was now to be added a demand for a pecuniary indem- 
nity! We said that we had nothing to do with these latter ques- 
tions at the moment. All we required was, in as few nile as 
possible, a simple abrogation of the projects which the Moniteur 
itself, in its unofficial columns, attributed to the French govern- 
ment. The fact was, the see ay in France was then tottering 


under the powerful assaults of its domestic enemies ; and the con- 
quest of Algiers was put forward as a cake for Cerberus. 

The affair now began to wear a sinister appearance. The 
“ document” was still delayed under a variety of pretexts. The 
king did not think it contained all that was required. ‘The whole 
history of the discussions with Algiers was to be given. The 
indemnity question was to be explained. Other questiuns, hitherto 
untouched, were to be added. We begged that the French 
diplomatists might not give themselves all this trouble. A 
“document,” containing four or five lines under the hand of 
M. de Polignac, would fully answer our purpose. If this were 
not forthwith given, he was desired not to be surprised, if “ in- 
jurious suspicions should be created and confirmed; and that he 
would make himself responsible for the consequences, however 
unfortunate, which might attend a state of distrust and appre- 
hension.” The expedition having sailed, and M. de Bourmont, 
the commander-in-chief, having been instructed to reduce Algiers 
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by force, concealment became no longer necessary. The truth 
was now let out. Circumstances had rendered these variations 
inevitable ; but the British government might rest assured, that 
if the Algerine government should be Fe. lr in the a 
about to take place, “ the measures to be adopted for the resettle- 
ment of that country, whether by placing it under the rule of a 
Turkish pacha, or such other management as might be thought 
expedient, would be arranged in a conference of the representa- 
tives of the allies, and not exclusively decided by the French 
ministers.” 

History—even the history of France, replete though it be 
with what in plain English may be called diplomatic humbug— 
presents no example of confidence betrayed, and of rising sus- 
picion baffled, more complete than that which we have now laid 
before the reader. The results we need not state. Algiers was 
reduced—the Dey was expelled—money, more than sufficient to 
indemnify France for any injuries me she had received by the 
destruction of what she called her establishments, was found in 
the citadel—a new system of government, exclusively French, 
has been established in the town—the representatives of the 
allies of France have never been consulted upon that, or upon 
any other system for the regulation of the regency—the “ Turkish 
Pacha” who was to govern it, is a French officer—the citadel is 
garrisoned to this hour by French troops—Constantine has been 
added to the French possessions in that quarter—the whole pro- 
vince has been enrolled as a portion of the French empire— 
Frenchmen have been encouraged to emigrate thither for the 
purpose of colonization; and if French ambition should be 
ultimately foiled of its object, they cannot, at all events, com- 
— that they encountered any impediments to their projects 
rom the administration of the Duke of Wellington—the only 
administration that could have effectually marred. their purpose 
without hazarding a war. 

Let us now see what the French have been doing in other 

arts of Africa since the conquest of Algiers. We happen to 
~ access to peculiar sources of intelligence, which enable 
us to disclose a state of things on the western coast of that con- 
tinent, such as it will be impossible for England to tolerate any 
longer, be the consequences what they may. 

We have already alluded to the French government of Senegal, 
and to the pretensions long since set up for it by M. Golberry. 
It will therefore be easily supposed, that the authorities in that 
quarter have never contemplated with a friendly eye the British 
establishments either in the Gambia or at Sierra Lave. Rivalries 


of a commercial nature have necessarily existed between the 
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British and French merchants on that coast, especially with 
reference to the trade in gum, which is very lucrative, yielding 
very commonly returns not much under cent per cent.” 

Gum is, in fact, an article with which the chief manufacturers 
of England and France cannot well dispense. It is used in 
almost every process of dyeing, in the printing of cottons, in 
the fabrication of silks, ribbons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and 
hats. It is frequently an ingredient in medical and confectionary 
preparations; it enters into the composition of colours for pain- 
ters; it is necessary to the varnisher and gilder, and a great 
variety of other artizans. It was formerly obtained only from 
Arabia, whence it was imported into France by the way of 
Marseilles, and through France to England fe all Europe. 
The Dutch, however, in their intercourse with the African 
Moors, discovered that they had forests in the desert of Sahara 
which produced gum in abundance. The process of extracting 
it is simple. The tree which exudes it attains all its richness in 
summer, Incisions are then made in the bark, the gum passes 
freely, granulates, and accumulates at the foot of the tree. 
While the dry season continues, the produce is collected, and 
put into sacks for use. Upon examination, the Dutch found 
that the African gum was of a purer and more mucilaginous 
—_— than that even of Arabia. Hence it soon became a most 

esirable article of commerce, and the Moors were encouraged 
by every possible means to exchange it for European goods. 
The goods given in barter for it consist chiefly of printed cottons, 
which, from being at first a luxury, have now become a requisite 
to Moorish costume. 

The French having lost the transit trade in this valuable 
commerce at home, bent all their efforts to secure the new trade 
in it opened in Africa. For this purpose their establishments on 
the Senegal afforded great facilities. ‘The Dutch, and after them 
the English, carried on the gum trade with the Moors, at a small 
~ on the western coast, in the eighteenth degree of North 
atitude, and almost midway between Cape Blanco and the mouth 
of the Senegal. The Moors called it the Giaour’s port. It is 
now usually designated in our maps as Portendic, though we 
have seen it also called Portandy and Port-Addie. The two 
former names are undoubtedly corruptions of the latter; Addie 
having been the name of a king of the Trazar Moors, who lived 
in the early part of last century: as with him the gum trade was 
then principally carried on, it is probable that the Europeans 
would have at first given his name to the harbour. 

The Trazars appear, in fact, to be the owners, or, at least, the 
occupiers, of one of the three principal gum forests, which are 
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situated in the desert, at the distance of about a hundred miles 
from Portendic. The French took the earliest opportunity of 
entering into an understanding with that tribe, in order to ot a 
them to cease sending their gum to Portendic, and to convey the 
whole of their produce to the Senegal. ‘There were two other 
tribes who dealt also extensively in the same article, namely, the 
Bracknas and the Marabous. Besides these there are at least 
thirty other tribes of Moors, who possess gum trees, either within 
or beyond the precincts of the great forests, and who have been 
all accustomed, like the Trazars, the Bracknas, and the Marabous, 
to convey their produce to Portendic, where a sort of fair has 
been annually held, at which the agents of the Furopean 
merchants negociate for the exchange of that article, 

The possession of Portendic became therefore a point of no 
slight importance to the Dutch, and afterwards to the French 
and English. The French set up a right to it, by reason of 
a treaty concluded between them and the Trazars in the year 
1723. No evidence exists to show that the Trazars possessed 
that port, or even any part of that coast, in the nature of 
national property, before the period when the treaty was signed. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that whatever was the right 
to the port, or to the coast, claimed by the Trazars, it was in 1723 
ceded by them to the French. We took it from the French, as 
well as the Senegal, and retained both during the seven years’ 
war. ‘These possessions were secured to us by the treaty of 
Versailles (1763). The French having conceived that under 
one of the articles of that treaty they were entitled to trade 
at Portendic, we very speedily solved the ambiguity of the 
article in question, by declaring that they had no such right; and 
by way of commentary upon our interpretation, we stationed 
armed vessels along the whole coast, from the bar of the Senegal 
to Cape Blanco, with orders to fire upon all vessels which should 
venture to approach, of whatever nation they might be. With a 
view to economy, as well as to the accomplishment of the entire 
monopoly of the gum trade, by drawing the whole of it to our 
own factories on the Senegal, we destroyed all the establishments 
on the coast. In the contests which followed we lost the Senegal 
(1779). At the peace of 1783, however, we took good care to 
secure our right to trade for gum at Portendic, as the following 
article of the treaty, signed in that year, will show. 

“ Art. XI. As to the gum trade, the English shall have the liberty of 
carrying it on, from the mouth of the river St. John to the bay and fort 
of Portendic inclusively, provided that they shall not form any perma- 
nent settlement of what nature soever, in the said river St. John, upon 
the coast, or in the bay of Portendic.” 
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We recovered possession of the Senegal, and of the western 
coast, during the late war; and it is of importance to observe, 
that there is a material difference between the treaties of 1783 
and 1814 with reference to the European possessions in Africa. 
By the ninth article of the Treaty of 1783, Great Britain ceded 
expressly, and by name, the fort of Portendic to France, reserving 
however in theeleventh article the “liberty” above mentioned. But 
the eighth article of the Treaty of 1814 only restores to France 
‘the colonies, fisheries, factories, and establishments of every 
kind, which were possessed by France on the Ist of January 
1792, in the seas, and on the continents of America, Africa, and 
Asia.” 

Now Portendic never was a colony or a fishery. It was at 
one time a factory, when the French or the English had an 
establishment there; but, following the policy of which we had 
given the example, the French destroyed their establishment and 
abandoned the place altogether, about the year 1787. This fact 
rests upon the evidence of M.Gol berry, whose duty it was to advise 
the Senegal government upon all matters of this description. He 
states that in his opinion the true interest of the Senegal govern- 
ment was to attract the gum trade exclusively to the stations on 
the river, and to destroy all their establishments on the coast, with 
a view to effect that purpose. His counsel was acted upon, 
previously to the year 1792, and therefore Portendic cannot 
be said to have been a “factory,” or an “ establishment,” in the 
year 1792. Neither was it “ possessed” by France in that year, 
for M. Golberry expressly affirms that it was abandoned. The 
consequence is, that as we held Portendic during the late war, and 
as it cannot be brought within the words of restitution, in the 
Treaty of 1814, it still remains as it then was in point of law, a 
British possession. 

The reader is now in a situation to estimate the enormity of 
the late French aggressions upon our trade at that port, which 
we shall describe in a few words. It appears that the king of 
the Trazars some time ago married the niece of the king of the 
Walos, a negro tribe possessing an extensive tract of territory on 
the southern bank of the Senegal. By the law of succession 
the son of this woman would have succeeded to the crown of 
Walo, and then the two crowns (of the Trazars and the Walos) 
would be united in the same person. The French had acquired, 
whether by force or negociation we are not informed, a portion 
of the Walo kingdom. The Trazars, upon whom the Walos 
were dependant, would not consent to this “acquisition,” and 
they resolved to invade the territory with a view to regain it. 
The French prepared to resist them, and moreover declared 
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their determination to oppose the union of the two crowns in 
any of the descendants of the queen. War followed, in the 
course of which the Trazars were not only expelled from the 
southern bank of the Senegal, which they had invaded, but were 
also defeated on the northern bank, whither they were pursued, 
and driven into the desert. A French flotilla was then stationed 
in the river, to intercept all farther communication between the 
two tribes. Thus, in fact, the French succeeded in gaining all 
they had a right to expect as the result of the war. ‘These cir- 
cumstances occurred in 1832 and 1833. 

The Trazars, necessarily alienated from the French by their 
unjustifiable hostilities, would be reluctant, it was supposed, to 
carry their gum, as usual, to the stations on the Senegal. The 
French consequently continued hostilities against them, and sent 
two ships of war in July 1834 to the Bay of Postandie, where two 


English merchant vessels, the Governor Temple and the Indus- 
try, were engaged in carrying on the gum trade with the Moors, 
These two vessels the French commander ordered, without any 
ceremony, to quit the Bay. The English captains refused to 
obey this outrageous order, whereupon the French ship of war 
anchored close to the coast, and commenced firing upon the 
Moors with grape and round shot. This was not all. There 


was a quantity of gum on shore, prepared for embarkation on 
board the Industry. The captain placed the English flag upon 
the property in order to protect it. The flag was fired upon by 
the French. The two merchant vessels were captured by the 
French commander and taken to the Senegal, and were not 
restored until much of the benefit of the voyage was lost to the 
charterers. 

But the case by no means terminates here. The "se sd of 
the Senegal threatened to blockade Portendic. Intelligence 
having arrived in England of these outrages, and of the menace 
by which they were followed, the British Ambassador at Paris 
(Hard Granville) was instructed to enquire whether any intention 
existed on the part of the French government to place the coast 
in question under blockade. The reply was, that they had no 
such intention. Nevertheless, upon the 15th of February fol- 
lowing, (1835) the coast of Portendic was actually blockaded, in 

ursuance of an official proclamation to that effect, issued under 
the hand of the governor of Senegal, and in obedience to instruc- 
tions which he had received from the French Minister of Marine. 
An adequate force was stationed in the Bay to maintain the 
blockade. An English merchant vessel, the Eliza, which had 
arrived at Portendic for gum, nearly a fortnight before the com- 
mencement of the blockade, was expelled from the harbour the 
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moment the blockade took effect; and subsequently several 
British merchant vessels, which were proceeding to that place 
with cargoes of dry goods in order to procure gum in exchange, 
were driven away by the blockading force. ‘The coast remained 
under interdict for more than six months. 

These extraordinary occurrences of course gave rise to discus- 
sions between the authorities in the Gambia and the Senegal, and 
subsequently between the parent Governments; in the course of 
which, doctrines and statements have been put forward by the 
French which we shall not attempt to characterize. The bare 
statement of them in the most dispassionate language we can 
find, will be sufficient to awaken indignation throughout the 
empire. 

The words of the eleventh Article of the Treaty of 1783 are 
too clear to admit of any ambiguity of construction. Can it be 
believed, however, that the ink was scarcely dry with which the 
ratifications of that instrument were signed, when measures were 
taken by the French to defeat the rights which it had secured to 
the English people? A company was formed in Paris, under a 
royal license, for the purpose of trading to the Senegal. An 
officer of considerable edie M. Durand, was sent as their 
agent to Africa. His first measure on arriving there was to 
enter into communication with the Trazars, the Marabous, and 
the Bracknas; and by dint of bribery, he, aided by the Governor 
of Senegal, prevailed on those three tribes— the principal gum- 
tree owners of that part of Africa—to enter into three separate 
treaties, in which it was expressly stipulated and sworn that they 
should not only bring all their own produce to the Senegal sta- 
tions, but that they should, moreover, “never directly or indi- 
rectly have any communication with the English; that they 
should employ all practicable means to intercept and totally to 
suppress the trade which the English might otherwise be enabled 
to carry on at Portendic, whether with any other tribe, or with 
any individuals who should pass for that purpose through their 
country ; and that they should observe this stipulation not merely 
as to the gum trade, but as to every other trade, from which the 
understand, resolve, and promise, that they should exclude the 
English.’* These treaties were concluded in 1785, and signed 
by the chiefs of the respective tribes, and by M. Durand—and 
the then French Governor of Senegal, M. de Repentigny.* 

Down to the moment when we recaptured the Senegal, these 





* They will be found in French and Arabic, in the second volume of M. Durand’s 
Voyage au Sénégal, 4to. Paris, 1802. 
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base efforts were renewed with all imaginable industry to deprive 
us of the benefits of the Treaty of 1783. And we have just 
seen that in 1834 and 1835, stimulated by the success of a simi- 
lar perfidious diplomacy on the northern coast of Africa, the 
Senegal authorities made use of their war with the Trazars asa 
pretext for again attempting to interfere with our rights on the 
western coast of that continent. 

The first ground upon which they have attempted to defend 
their aggressions is really laughable for its gross absurdity. 
They maintain that the treaty of 1783 is still in force, whereas 
every body at all acquainted with the elements of international 
law must know that a state of war puts an end to all treaties 
previously existing between countries who appeal to arms to 
settle their differences. Unless those previous treaties be spe- 
cially renewed by engagements subsequent to the cessation of 
war, they have no efficacy whatever. But the treaty of 1783 
has not been renewed since the Peace, and therefore it is just so 
much dead letter. Not content with this scandalous attempt at 
imposition, the Governor of the Senegal, when he sent a French 
commandant to Portendic in July 1834, instructed him to inform 
the English whom he should find at Portendic that they had no 
right, under the eleventh Article of the treaty of 1783 to trade 


at that port except “ under sail :” they being prohibited, he said, 
Py the article in question, from making any “ permanent esta- 


blishment upon the coast, or in the Bay of Portendic.” The 
mere throwing down of the anchor in the bay was, in the opinion 
of this sage governor, a “ permanent establishment” in the bay ! 
This statement must appear so monstrous to persons unac- 
quainted with the history of these proceedings, that we deem it 
necessary to produce the document in which the doctrine is 
announced. The following is a translation of the letter addressed 
by M. Leveque, commander of the French brig of war, Dunois, 
to the captain of the Industry, dated—* Off Portendic, 9th July 
1834. 
“ Sir, 

“* Considering that in violation of all laws subsisting between civi- 
lized nations, the Governor of St. Mary’s in the Gambia, has sent you 
to Portendic, where you constantly afford provisions to the Trazars, 
with whom we are at war; that he has thus failed in the gratitude 
which he owes to the French government; considering, moreover, the 
nature of your cargo, which cannot but be of material assistance to that 
tribe ; and finally acting according to the instructions which I have 
received from the Governor of Senegal, I have the honour to request 
that you will forthwith get under weigh, and not trade with the 
Moors at Portendic except under sail, as it has been stipulated in the 
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treaties concluded between the two governments. Should you decline 
acceding to my request, be so good as to signify your refusal in writing, 
as I am fully resolved in that case to compel you to take the course I 
have suggested. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Cu. LevEeQue.” 


To this letter the Captain of the Industry gave the following 
very quiet reply :— 

“ Str, 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter desiring me to 
get immediately under weigh, stating that by a treaty existing between 
England and France we are only permitted to trade with the Moors 
under sail. 

“ Conceiving the French have no authority to oppose any English 
vessel that may be trading at this port, as long as a permanent settle- 
ment is not formed by them on shore, and relying upon the protection 
of my government, who have granted me a legal passport and permis- 
sion to trade in the port of Portendic, I am under the necessity of 
refusing to obey the order this morning received from you. 

“| have the honour to be, &c 
(Signed) James Ernson.” 


We wish our readers to remark the series of falsehoods put 
forth in M. Leveque’s letter, which of course had been prepared 
for him by the Governor of the Senegal. The Industry was 
not sent to Portendic by the Governor of the Gambia; 1t was 
trading on the account of Mr. Harrison, a London merchant. It 
contained no provisions for the ‘Trazars—nothing but dry goods 
intended to be exchanged for gum. It did not appear that there 
was an individual of the Trazar tribe on the shore at the time. 
The allusion to “gratitude” was a mere impertinence. The 
cargo, of whatever nature it was, was not destined for the 
Trazars in particular, but for any Moors who happened to be on 
the shore and had gum to dispose of. There was no treaty in 
existence between the two nations which contained the stipula- 
tion so expressly stated. Nor could any operation have been 
more impracticable in that Bay than trading under sail, by rea- 
son of the enormous swell of the Atlantic upon that coast, and 
the surf which even in the mildest weather renders a passage to 
the beach in a small boat an affair of no small danger. 

Nevertheless, the Industry and the Governor Temple (belonging 
to Messrs. Forster and Smith, of London) were both captured upon 
these false and frivolous pretences. ‘The Governor of the Senegal, 
finding his first construction of the eleventh Article utterly un- 
tenable, then shifted his ground: having learned that an Eng- 
lish mercantile agent happened to be on shore — for 
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gum with some Moors who had erected according to their cus- 
tom a hut composed of moveable materials, charged this same 
hut as a “permanent establishment,” constructed by “ the 
English” in violation of the Treaty ! 

We have no desire to admit any thing into these discussions 
which might enlist the passions on either side. But really the 
language held by M. Leveque upon this occasion to Mr. Hughes, 
supercargo of the Industry, and to Mr. Pellegrin, supercargo 
of the Governor Temple, was in every respect so unjustifi- 
able, that we do not think it ought to be passed over. Some 
apology is due from the French government for the expressions 
in which that officer ventured to address two British subjects, 
engaged in the pursuit of their lawful trade. ‘These two gentle- 
men M. Leveque thought fit to have transferred to the Dunois, 
where he treated them as his prisoners. In the meantime he 
ordered his second officer in command (M. Guachina) to compel 
the crew of the Industry to hoist sail. 


“¢ Yes, sirs |!—You are both my prisoners, at least until this cutter, 
(the “ Industry,”) shall get under sail. That cursed vessel—foutre ! 
(an untranslatable exclamation )—a d—d vessel like that to give me so 
much trouble. Go, Mr. Guachina, take some men with you in the long- 
boat, and compel those fellows to hoist sail instantly. They may wish, 


perhaps, that I may read to them my authority. Foutre! if they want 
bullets they shall have plenty of them immediately. They shall not 
long wait for that.’ 

“ Guachina then said, ‘ Captain, shall I take guns with me in the 
long boat.’ 

““* Yes, foutre !—yes —certainly—answered the captain—‘ those 
scoundrels, (gredins), are capable of any thing. I am astonished,’ he 
added, turning to Mr. Hughes, ‘that your governor was not ashamed 
to send these vessels here, after all that he owed us. (!!) His conduct 
is infamous, and I am the more surprised at it, as he told me at his own 
table, that the only mode of: forcing those rascals (the Moors), to sue 
for peace, was to deprive them of provisions. The ungrateful wretch. 
He is a man devoid of all honour—a mean-minded creature. But— 
foutre! it is not astonishing after all, seeing that half the cargo belonged 
to himself.’ 

“ Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Pellegrin at once denied this to be 
the case. ‘ Yes,’ said this polite commander,—‘ I know it well,—I have 
it on the best authority.” On Mr. Hughes remonstrating with him 
upon the impropriety of his proceedings, he answered—* As to 
me, I have my instructions. I am pretty certain that Mr. Puzol, 
(the Governor of Senegal), who sent me hither, would not have 
taken it upon him to act as he has done, without having well 
considered the treaty—and I warrant you he is no fool. Now, either 
he is right, or your governor is right, and, therefore, one of the two 
must be an ass.’ Mr. Hughes disclaimed the title for his governor— 
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Mr. Rendall, since deceased—an officer of no ordinary merit and intel- 
ligence. The commander then, furiously stamping on the deck, re- 
peated—‘ Oui, je vous dis qu’oui—un des deux est un jean-foutre et 
c’est pour les deux gouvernemens a decider lequel !” 

This is but a chastened specimen of the kind of language 
which the commander of French ships of war think themselves 
authorized to hold to Englishmen, engaged in the pursuit of 
their lawful avocations on the western coast of Africa ! 

When the two questions, of the aggressions in 1834, and the 
blockade in 1835, were brought officially, by Lord Palmerston, 
under the consideration of the French government, the latter, 
indeed, did not attempt to justify the construction put upon the 
eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, by M. Puzol. They 
maintained, however, that in consequence of France having been 
then, (1834 and 1835), at war with the Trazars, it was compe- 
tent to the governor of Senegal to put the coast under interdict ; 
that the interdiction, no matter on what ground it was declared, 
was, in itself, the exercise of a lawful right; and that the 
blockade by which it was followed, was also equally lawful, inas- 
much as every country has a right of mcs wae against its 
enemies ; and this right enabled France to suspend the “ faculté 
commerciale” which the English enjoyed under the treaty, to 
trade at a port belonging to a nation with which France was then 
actually engaged in warfare. ’ 

The doctrine that the interdiction was in itself lawful, however 
erroneous the — officially assigned for it at the time it was 
carried into effect, is too = an outrage upon common sense, 
and upon the first principles of international law, to admit of a 
moment’s consideration. As to the process of blockade, nobody 
doubts that a belligerent has a perfect right to apply it against 
his antagonist ; but then, he must take care that the territory 
he places under blockade is the territory of his enemy. Now, 
whatever property the Trazars may have had in the coast of Por- 
tendic, previously to the year 1723, it was unquestionably ceded 
by them to the Fou in that year, by the treaty already alluded 
to. History attests, that the coast was English during the seven 
years’ war—that it was restored in 1783 by the English to the 

rench; that in 1785, M. Durand, by his three memorable 
treaties, engaged three separate and independent tribes, amongst 
which were the Trazars, to suppress the English trade at Porten- 
dic, thereby allowing to the Trazars no more authority over the 
coast, than to either of the two other tribes; that although the 
French destroyed their establishments on the coast in 1787, and 
then ceased to frequent it, there is no evidence to show‘that the 
Trazars took possession of it; that it again became British during 
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the revolutionary war, and that not having been restored to 
France in 1814, it still remains British to all intents and 
purposes. And this was the territory which the French ven- 
tured to blockade in 1835, because they were at war with the 
‘Trazars ! 

But, for the sake of the argument, let us for a moment deal 
with the supposition, that the treaty of 1783 was in force in 
1835, and that the coast actually belonged to the Trazars. The 
question would then turn upon the construction of the eleventh 
article, which we have already cited. Will it be believed, that 
the French government, in stating their views as to the meaning 
of this article, have uniformly treated the “ liberty” of the 
English to trade at Portendic, as nothing more than a “ faculté 
commerciale?” The word “ faculté,” it is evident, ex vi ter- 
mini, would convey only a right of enjoyment, emanating from 
some higher source,—the continuance, or suspension of which 
would be dependent on that higher source. By substituting 
“ faculté” for “ liberté,” they wish to show, that the right of 
the English to trade at Portendic, is simply the possession of a 
faculty over which they possess authority, and which, therefore, 
they can suspend, and having suspended, may restore whenever 
they think fit. 

But the words of the article are absolute, and subject to no 
exception, provided we make no permanent establishment in the 
bay or on the coast. “ As to the gum trade, the English shall 
have the liberty of carrying it on,” &e. The King of England, 
restoring to France certain territory which he had acquired from 
her by force of arms, reserves to his subjects the liberty still to 
carry on their trade with that territory. The power of trading 
is, therefore, a portion of his sovereign rights, acquired by con- 
quest, which he does not cede, but, on the contrary, most expressly 
reserves. And M. Golberry remarking upon this very article, 
says, or rather complains, that “ the English therein preserved 
to themselves, in a clear and decided manner, the right of 
trading conjointly with us to Arguin and Portendic.”—vol. 1, 
p. 153. 

It follows, therefore, that even assuming the coast to be 
Trazar property, the French had no authority, even for a season, 
to abrogate our diberty to trade there, unless they had previously 
obtained the consent of our government to that measure. The 
right of an Englishman to repair to Portendic, was exactly equal 
to that of a Frenchman to do the same thing; and no circum- 
stance, short of war between themselves, could justify the one in 
preventing the other from trading there. 

Now, we certainly were not at war with France in 1834 or 
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1835. Nor is it pretended that our government consented 
either to the expulsion of our traders from the Bay of Portendic, 
in the former year, or to the blockade in the latter. On the 
contrary, our government never acknowledged the blockade. 
Farther, if the French had longer persevered in it, steps were 
in active preparation at the Admiralty for raising it by superior 
force. The moment this was announced, M. Leveque and Co. 
were very glad to take to their heels. 

Let the case, therefore, be put in any shape whatever, either 
supposing the treaty of 1783 to exist or not to exist, it is manifest 
that the expulsion of our vessels from Portendic in 1834, and the 
blockade of the coast in 1835, were nothing more or less than 
piratical acts, for which this country must obtain from France 
the most signal reparation. They were “part and parcel” of 
that perfidious diplomacy by which the French have succeeded in 
gaining possession of Algiers. ‘The measures adopted in the 
north, in the south, and in the west, have all had for their 
common object the utter exclusion of English influence and 
trade from that not insignificant portion of the Moorish conti- 
nent, which M. Golberry was pleased to mark out as “ French 
Africa.” 

Never, in the history of any blockades which have come under 
our observation, was a pretext for a measure of that species 
more audacious, or more false, than that which the Governor of 
Senegal announced upon this occasion. His declaration was in 
effect to this purpose. ‘ We are at war with the Trazars—the 
English trade with them at Portendic—that trade enables our 
enemy to abstain from making peace; it affords them clothing, 
and so long as they can trade there, they will not come to the 
Senegal. We must, therefore, put the coast of Portendic under 
interdict.” Will it be believed that this was a war measure? An 
operation to recover a declining trade through the medium of a 
blockade, is decidedly a violation of international law. Persons 
engaged in it are clearly liable to be dealt with as pirates. All 
the authorities are express upon this point. ‘ A blockade,” 
says Sir Wm. Scott, “imposed for the purpose of obtaining a 
commercial monopoly for the private advantage of the state 
which lays it on, is illegal and void from the very principle upon 
which it is founded.’’* 

The political object of the war, that is, the expulsion of the 
Trazars from the Walo territory, and the termination of their 
intercourse with that territory, had been completely effected 
before the period of the blockade. If the privation of those 








* Edwards’ Admiralty Reports, p. 320. 
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objects which the Trazars were accustomed to obtain in exchange 
for their gum, had become necessary in order to compel the 
Trazars to conclude a peace, how happens it that during the very 
periods when our vessels were poten from Portendic, and the 
blockade was rigidly enforced against us, the French merchants 
of Senegal were not interdicted from pursuing the gum trade as 
usual at the stations on that river, one of these stations having 
been long expressly appropriated for the reception of the Trazar 
gum? Why were the Trazars who appeared during those two 
years at that station never fired upon? Why were the French 
trading boats at that station never placed under embargo ? 

We have evidence before us to show that preparations more 
extensive than usual were made in 1834 by French merchants in 
Senegal, for trading with the Trazars. We have in our hands a 
copy of the regulations agreed to by an association of those mer- 
chants for that purpose. We happen also to possess a letter 
written by a French merchant residing in Senegal, dated the 
20th of March, 1835, giving an account of the establishment of 
this association. ‘* The blockade,” (says the writer, who was 
one of the directors of this peed 4 “established by the 


French government, gives us reason to calculate on obtaining 
the = collected by the Trazars; and upon the supposition of 


the harvest being an average one, we are entitled to expect that 
our association will bring back 1500 tons of gum from the three 
different factories on the river.” ‘The blockade was established 
about a month before this letter was written. Can any man, 
therefore, doubt for one moment that the blockade of Portendic 
was a commercial and not a political blockade ?—a blockade not 
against the Trazars, but against the English—a blockade forming 
only one of the many frauds and annoyances of which the French 
have been guilty in Africa, for the purpose of securing to them- 
selves a monopoly of all the advantages which the western and 
central portions of that continent are sm of yielding ? 

It was reported that in the treaty of peace which the French 
concluded with the Trazars and signed on the 30th of August 
1835, there were articles similar to those contained in M. Du- 
rand's infamous treaties of 1785, for the total suppression of our 
trade at Portendic. To a question put by our minister at Paris 
upon this point, a distinct negative was given. But it was not 
stated that the treaty in question does contain an article which 
we have seen—the 4th article, in which very considerable pre- 
sents, double those usually given, are stipulated to be paid by 
the French to the Trazars, with the view of inducing them to 
cease trading in future at Portendic. Nay, it has been ascer- 
tained that measures have been actually attempted by the 
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French authorities and residents at Senegal, since the last treaty 
was signed, to carry into effect the object proposed by M. Du- 
rand. ‘The following statement on this subject has been made 
by Mr. Isaacs, a mercantile gentleman of great intelligence and 
activity, who has recently visited that part of Africa. 

“ While I was at Portendic in August last (1836), I saw there 
several Moors, some of whom had just arrived from the French trading 
ports on the Senegal, and others from the colony itself. These Moors 
informed me that the French had offered to the king of the Trazars five 
thousand dollars, or if that sum fell short of it, a greater remuneration 
than the Moors obtained from the English through the gum trade at 
Portendic, if he (the Trazar king) would agree to destroy that trade, and 
cause the whole of the gum to be taken to the Senegal. In conse- 
quence of this communication, I proceeded to the king of the Trazars, 
and inquired of him if this information were true. He told me that it 
was perfectly true; and added that the same offer had been frequently 
made by the French authorities at Senegal to himself, and to his 
brother, who usually negociated with the French all matters of business 
between them. The king farther stated, that since the treaty of August 
1835, the inhabitants of Senegal had offered, that if he would cause the 
English trade at Portendic to be destroyed, and the gum trade alto- 
gether transferred to the Senegal, he should receive a proportionate 
contribution from every house, and even every hut in Senegal, the 
most insignificant of which should not be less than two dollars.” 

We have heard it declared by one of the highest international 
law authorities in this country, that the treaties concluded by 
MM. Durand and Repentigny in 1785 with the Moorish tribes, 
for the purpose of defeating the “ liberty” secured to the English 
by the eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, would have formed 
a just cause for war. If we have any rights still remaining on 
the western coast of Africa, we apprehend that the proceedings 
which we have now stated, on the part of the French, weed 
fully justify this country in redressing the injuries, and avenging 
the insults we have received, by an immediate resort to reprisals. 
If the dignity of France, wounded by an affront offered to her 
consul by the Dey of Algiers, could not be expiated by any 
measure short of the expulsion of that chief from the seat of his 
power, the extermination of his subjects, and the appropriation 
to her own use not only of the town but of the entire regency, 
we ask what compensation can be sufficient to wipe away the 
stain flung upon the honour, and the grievous outrages inflicted 
upon the interests of Great Britain, throughout the whole of 
these most iniquitous transactions ? 
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Art. VIII.—1. Quelques Considérations pour servir a l Histoire 
du Magnetisme Animale. Par A. Fillassier. Paris. 1832. 
2. Exposé des Expériences sur le Magnetisme faites a l Hotel- 
Dieu de Paris. 8éme Edit. Paris. 1821. And some 
Account of Mesmerism (in London Medical Gazette, 1837. 
Vol. X XI, pp. 291, et seg.) Par M. le Baron Du Potet de 

Sennevoy. 

3. A Lecture on Animal Magnetism, delivered at the North 
London Hospital, (as reported in Lancet, Vol. 1], 1836-7, 
pp. 866, et seg.) By John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 

4. Powers of the Roots of the Nerves in Health and Disease. 
Likewise on Animal Magnetism. By Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 
London. 1837. ; 

5. Report on Animal Magnetism made to the Royal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris, August the 8th and 22nd, 1837, as 
translated in London Medical Gazette, 1837. Vol. XXI, 
pp- 918, et seq. 


E profess ourselves unable to assign the causes, and still 
\ more to fix the limits, of human credulity. Among 
uncivilized and barbarous nations, and among very young 
children, it appears to be subject to no bounds, and this may 
be conjectured to arise from their limited experience, which 
being too circumscribed to enable them to judge of the proba- 
bility of events, renders it equally impossible for them to say 
what is or what is not possible within the illimitable range of 
nature. Accordingly, among such persons it is that we observe 
an insatiable appetite for the marvellous, which is ministered to 
in a thousand ways,—by inexperience, timidity, inaccuracy of ob- 
servation, and exaggerated relations of events. If, as sometimes 
has happened, minds of a nobler cast—stored with learning, and 
inured to lofty contemplations—have been infected with the 
canker of superstition, it is attributable to the same source, 
or, in other words, to an inexperience of the phenomena of 
nature, and an unacquaintedness with the principles of science. 
As natural philosophy has been cultivated, and its truths widely 
disseminated, superstitions have gradually declined, so that at 
the present day few or none of them are to be found, except in 
remote and sequestered districts of the country. 

But if natural philosophy has been successful in banishing 
the grosser superstitions, it has still allowed many minor ones to 
remain ; and here we may observe, that it is in physic that they 
have chiefly taken refuge; for, as the truths of medicine are 
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less generally known than those of other sciences, and yet are 
of greatest concernment to mankind, it is natural to suppose that 
men’s fears should principally operate in this direction: and this, 
we .apprehend, will be a sufficient reply to the array of great 
names which have been adduced in support of animal magnetism. 
If the celebrated Cuvier was a believer in this doctrine, «as he is 
affirmed to have been, what, we would ask, were Cuvier’s 
opportunities of experience in regard to the diseases of the living 
body, which could enable him, from just analogies, to say what 
was or what was not natural in its functions, or how far morbid 
phenomena were explicable upon the acknowledged principles 
of physiology? Men, when they set themselves to judge on 
subjects of which they are ignorant, are, guoad these particu- 
lars, on a level with the vulgar, and their decisions are deserving 
of no greater respect. And as to the observation of La Place 
on this same subject, it is merely one of caution, not too rashly to 
disbelieve in inexplicable phenomena; in opposition to which,the 
following extract from the same author (Essai Philosophique sur 
le Calcul des*Probabilités, p. 150) may fairly be adduced to the 
same subject :— 

“ The probability of error,” he says, “ or of the falsehood of testi- 
mony, becomes in proportion greater as the fact which is attested is 
more extraordinary. Some authors have advanced a contrary opinion ; 
but the simple good sense of mankind rejects so strange an assertion, 
while the calculation of probabilities, confirming the decisions of com- 
mon sense, appreciates with still greater accuracy the improbability of 
testimony in favour of extraordinary events. One may judge from 
this, what an immense weight of testimony is required before we can 
admit a suspension of the laws of nature, and how absurd it would be 
in such a case to be guided by the ordinary rules of practice. In fact, 
all those who have related extraordinary events, without supporting 
their relations with this accumulated weight of evidence (cette immensileé 
des temoignages), have weakened rather than augmented the credibility 
which they have sought to inspire, for such relations have made the 
chance of error or falsehood still greater. But that which weakens 
the evidence of men of intelligence increases that of the vulgar, which 
is always greedy after wonders. There are some things so extraordi- 
nary, that nothing can counterbalance their improbability.” 

Animal magnetism may be described to be the effect produced 
by the proximity of two animated beings, in certain positions, 
and combined with certain movements, in consequence of which 
a state of sleep, or rather of somnambulism is induced, in 
which the mental and physical faculties of the patient undergo 
an extraordinary exaltation, and other phenomena take place 
of a still more wonderful nature. It is probably well known, 
that this city has recently been enlightened by the presence of 
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the Baron du Potet de Sennevoy ; and that this gentleman, in 
addition to public conversaziones held daily at his rooms in 
Orchard Street, for the purposes of clinical instruction, has lately 
put forth an elaborate statement of the Mesmeric doctrines in the 
London Medical Gazette, from which publication we shall pro- 
ceed to give some explanation of the phenomena above alluded 
to. 

According to this gentleman, all the functions of the animal 
body are dependent on the nervous system. The nervous fluid, 
which is secreted in the brain and disseminated by the nerves, is 
closely analogous to, if not identical with, the electric and 
galvanic fluids, *‘ But this agent does not confine itself within 
the muscles and the skin; it throws itself off with a certain 
degree of torce, and then forms a real nervous atmosphere— a 
sphere of activity absolutely similar to that of electrified bodies.” 
Nay more ; this nervous or active atmosphere is placed under the 
influence of volition, so as to be encreased or concentrated at 
pleasure, and afterwards transmitted into another individual, 
where it accumulates in such a degree, as in some cases to 
amount to an actual saturation of the nervous system, and thus 
explain the secousses sometimes experienced by the patients. 
But this is not all. This etherial fluid is made to be a sort of a 
—; een to the desires and affections of the magnetizer. 
“ These desires, this will, being actions of the brain, it (viz. the 
magnetic fluid) transmits them by means of the nerves, as far 
as the periphery of the body, and beyond it.” And thus the 
whole ied of the operator becomes transfused into the mind 
of his patient, who henceforth, losing all sense of personal 
identity, is rapt into a state of abstraction. 

“If it be true,” observes Du Potet, “‘ that one man can penetrate 
another with a part of the vital principle, which his organization con- 
ceals, the life of that individual being necessarily mise en plus, the 
phenomena which appear ought to have a supernatural character, 
and surprise by their novelty, and by the difference which they 
present from other phenomena. Well: this hypothesis is realized 
in the act of magnetism. The individual obedient to magnetism, the 
man who experiences the effects of this power, ceases, for an instant, 
to be the same person. Every thing is modified in his organization. 
All his perceptions are quickened, they become more comprehensive, 
and he is rendered capable of executing things which he could not 
before accomplish, and of which he had not thought in his habitual 
state. The agent who produces such a state, gives the means of heal- 
ing many diseases, which have resisted every remedy in ordinary 
medicine, and the extacy which he provokes, calls medicine and philo- 
sophy to new meditations, which, I am certain, will bring forth doc- 
trines fraught with happy results.”—Lancet, No. 733, p. 906. 
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In Jaying before our readers the facts of this extraordinary 
science, we shall avail ourselves, as much as possible, of the most 
recent authorities, and especially of that of the Baron du Potet, 
which, besides being alameda in all respects, carries with 
it an additional stamp of authenticity, from the author having 
assured us, “that twenty years’ experience and observation 
have made him familiar with obscure facts.” Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the Baron’s vehement declamations against public 
prejudice, we promise him that we shall never be more happy 
than when we have an opportunity of referring to his own words. 
We do not, indeed, quite agree with him in all that he has said 
respecting the struggles of genius, or the dulness of public 
perception. If it has occasionally happened that valuable dis- 
coveries have been made, which the public has been slow to 
recognize, we venture to think that this may have happened 
in consequence of the multitude of impositions. If again it 
has so happened that women and idle persons of all sorts are 
those who have chiefly resorted to his saloons, he has at least the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that among this number are included 
many “ distinguished for their rank and fortune.” If Mesmer 
was virtually banished from two countries in succession, he was at 
least ‘‘ liberally rewarded” by his disciples, “who were all 
possessed of wealth and rank.” If men of science of all countries 
and successive public commissions have rejected the magnetic 
doctrine as a delusion, this imports not the least doubt of its 
credibility, as ** many questions have been decided without the 
concurrence of the learned, and often, indeed, notwithstanding 
their formal opposition.” ‘ If many truths have been rejected 
when first brought forward, and which have since been established,” 
the number of absurd speculations which have shared the same 
fate has been at least as a thousand to one: finally, if “at the 
present day few enlightened men doubt of the existence of the 
magnetic agent,” we do not quite comprehend the consistency 
of the following magnanimous resolution. ‘ What is to be done 
under such circumstances? to be silent, and pity the men who 
force you to bend beneath their hasty decisions ; for when men 
say no, respecting a fact, and nature says yes, it is very certain 
that nature will eventually prevail.” 

Anthony Mesmer, the discoverer of Animal Magnetism, was 
born in Switzerland, in the year 1740, and early exhibited the 
erratic propensities of his mind, in a thesis before the University 
of Vienna, “on the influence of the planets on the human 
body.” When or by what means he became acquainted with the 
‘secret of directing at will, and by very easy means, the fluid 
which sets our nerves in motion,” does not appear; but only that 
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these opinions, which began to be diffused in the Austrian capital 
about 1775, created so much opposition as to oblige their pro- 
pounders to quit that city in 1777. We know not by what fa- 
tality it has happened that France, the recipient of almost every 
mysterious bantling cradled in Germany, has generally been 
among the first to strangle these enfans trouvés. Mesmer, des- 
pairing of working any effect on his own countrymen, arrived in 
Paris in 1778, where he soon created a great sensation in his 
favour; but, having laid his system before the Academies of 
Science and Medicine, and finding that it was repudiated by 
several public commissions, he then conceived the plan of a 
public institution. This soon acquired a name, and became a 
favourite lounge for all the chief fashionables of Paris, and a 
favourite theme for most of the lighter literature and conversation 
oftheday. Several abuses, however, having transpired connected 
with these exhibitions, a feeling of indignation soon compelled 
Mesmer to leave Paris with precipitation ; and retiring to Spa, 
the doctrines of which he had been the author soon fell into for- 
getfulness. They were revived in 1825 by M. Foissac, and 
again in the beginning of 1837 by M. Berna, in a challenge 
addressed to the Royal Academy of Medicine, in which “he 
undertook to afford to those to whom, he said, authority was 
nothing, personal experience as a means of conviction.” 

Of the proceedings consequent on this challenge we shall speak 
presently. 

The modes adopted for eliciting the magnetic effect have been 
regulated by a sort of fashion, while the effects themselves have 
been equally capricious. ‘The proceeding of Mesmer was highly 
elaborate. In the centre of a large apartment was elevated a 
small wooden vessel, containing bottles, and other nonsense 
arranged secundum artem. From the perforated cover of this 
vessel proceeded a number of iron rods, which the party, disposed 
in the form of a circle, were directed to take hold of. Meanwhile 
the magnetizer, armed with a magic baton, directed the magnetic 
fluid, by various waving motions, over the persons of his patients, 
sometimes to the naan of a piano or armonica, but always in the 
direction of the poles. We must not suppose, however, that all 
this apparatus of water, bottles, and metallic rods, was actually 
essential to the disengagement of the magnetic agent. “ Mag- 
netism,” we are assured by Du Potet, “could be exercised in 
various different ways. ‘The universal fluid being everywhere, 
the magnetizer contained a portion of it in himself, which he had 
the power of communicating or directing by a rod, or by the 
movement of his extended fingers. In addition to these gestures, 
performed withont coming in contact with the patients, it was 
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customary to touch gently the hypochondria, the epigastric region, 
and the limbs. To add to the effect of these operations, trees, 
water, articles of food, or other objects touched, were magnetized ; 
for all bodies in nature, according to Mesmer, were susceptible 
of magnetism.” 

Now in our judgment Mesmer’s process was incomparably 
superior to any which has since been devised; for though un- 
doubtedly simplicity is very desirable, yet we should ever be on 
our guard not to allow it to interfere with the full effects which we 
intend to pursue. On this account, therefore, we should decidedly 
approve of the modern process. ‘This is as follows. ‘ The patient 
desired to sit down. ‘The operator, then, standing or sitting at a 
little distance before her, raises his hand more or less hori- 
zontally to the level of her forehead, his fingers being pointed 
towards the patient, and at the distance of from two inches to 
four, or six, or more; he then moves his hand, at the same dis- 
tance from the person, down the chest or down the arms and 
legs, sometimes keeping it for a few seconds steadily, or with an 
undulating motion, pointed towards the head, or to the pit of the 
stomach, or to the knee. Those looking on are requested not to 
move or speak, so as to draw off the attention of the patient from 
the operator.” These movements must all be in the axis of the 
body. Each magnetist, however, has his own particular method. 
Dr. Sigmond, though he does not consider the process he has 
employed perfect, says that ‘* it is from the centre of the nose 
downwards that the effect is most speedily induced, and the 
drawing of the hand downwards from the brow, so as to affect 
the eyes, he finds to be quite unnecessary.” Du Potet prolongs 
his manipulations to the extremities ; others assert that it is suf- 
ficient to look people stedfastly in the face, and to will a parti- 
cular phenomenon, and immediately it will be — while 
others, again, discarding equally the passes and the presence of 
the patient, say that the full influence may be obtained at twent 
yards distance, and in spite of the intervention of a brick wall. 

t would appear, therefore, that nothing is more easy than to 
evoke this extraordinary agent, so obedient, and yet so marvel- 
lous in its effects. 

The persons on whom any of these spells have been cast, 
experience various unusual sensations, such as wandering pains 
over the body, especially in the head and stomach; an angmenta- 
tion or suppression of the cutaneous perspiration, palpitations of 
the heart, a sense of gasping or catching of the breath, evinced by 
repeated yawnings, slight muscular twitches, tingling of the 
ears, dizziness of the eyes, a vivid sensation of singular comfort 
and enjoyment, an extraordinary exaltation of the mental faculties, 
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and many other singular effects on the nervous system. These 
phenomena, however, which vary infinitely in different indi- 
viduals, are usually found to terminate in “ the most remarkable 
and most constant of all, viz. convulsions.” 

One of the most customary effects produced by the waving 
motions above described, is the production of sleep, or of a 
peculiar physiological state, which has been sometimes denomi- 
nated trance. We are of opinion that a state resembling sleep 
may be and often is induced in certain individuals, placed under 
the above circumstances, and that it is solely on account of this 
fact, that credence has been given to other improbable statements 
connected with the magnetic doctrine. We say this because 
we cannot otherwise account for the fact that it ever should 
have received any support, unless some admixture of truth 
had been present to qualify the mass of error, and give it the 
appearance of vraisemblance. The following case, as reported 
by Dr. Sigmond, occurred a few weeks ago, and may be depended 
upon as perfectly authentic. We may add that Dr. Sigmond has 
‘‘ exercised this art upon nearly a hundred persons, and with 
very general success on the fairer part of the creation.” For 
though men may occasionally be affected in the same way, they 
are very unpropitious subjects for the experiment. 

“ I was enjoying,” (says Dr. Sigmond) “ the hospitality of a most 
amiable family in Square, when animal magnetism became the 
topic of conversation, and I related the trials I had already made. 
One of the young ladies proposed to become the subject of experiment, 
to which I very willingly assented; for, having on former occasions 
attended her during momentary sickness, I was fully aware of the 
natural strength of her constitution, and the absence of that nervous 
temperament which renders this system inapplicable. I began what 
are technically called ‘ the passes.’ They, as is not unusual, excited 
laughter and incredulity. I proceeded for about five minutes, and then 
stopped and inquired if any sensation was produced, and the answer 
was, ‘a slight sleepiness; and ridicule was again thrown upon the 
subject. I recommenced the manipulations; I observed the eyelids 
falling, and at last they closed; but, as the same incredulous smile 
remained, I persevered for three or four minutes, when I, almost 
doubting whether any influence had been produced, inquired what the 
feelings were; to this no answer was returned. I found my young 
friend was in the most complete trance I had ever yet witnessed as the 
result of my magnetism. The stupor was most profound; and I then 
tried the usual means to arouse her, but they were vainly exercised. 
After a few minutes I found the hands become icy cold, the face lost 
its natural hue, and became perfectly pallid; the extremities became 
quite cold; the respiration was imperceptible; the stimulus of light did 
not affect the eye; on speaking to her a faint smile was excited, and a 
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quivering of the lower jaw, which seemed to indicate a wish but an 
incapability of answering; the pulse became gradually feebler, whilst 
the external appearance altogether bore such a decidedly deathly cast, 
that naturally some apprehension was excited amongst her family, by 
whom she was surrounded. Of course I could not but feel a certain 
degree of anxiety and regret that I had produced such a state, and 
much uneasiness at the thought that I had inflicted a moment's alarm to 
my kind friends. These feelings were, however, less acute, from the 
full knowledge I entertained that the family had long reposed the most 
perfect confidence in me, and that no member of it had that nervous 
susceptibility, which would have embarrassed me had any untoward 
accident presented itself. 

“ I placed the perfectly unconscious subject of this distressing scene 
in a horizontal position, and directed the application of warmth and of 
friction to the extremities. Circulation and animal heat were gradually 
excited, but she presented a most singular appearance of suspended 
animation. In this condition she remained more than four hours, for I 
had commenced a little after ten in the evening, and it was about half- 
past two, that, on some slight effort being made to rouse her, she 
uttered some of the most piercing shrieks I have ever heard; there 
were convulsive efforts to raise the limbs; the face, too, became con- 
vulsed ; she opened her eyes and stared wildly around; she was placed 
in the upright posture, and seemed sensible. Advantage was taken of 
this circumstance to carry her to her apartment ; before, however, she 
could reach it, she fell into a profound slumber, but its character was 
more natural. She was placed in her bed, appearing perfectly com- 
posed ; the countenance had acquired its natural hue; the respiration 
was perfectly easy, and the pulse natural. In this state she remained 
during the whole of the day, until nine o’clock in the evening, once 
only opening her eyes, and addressing a few words to an anxious and 
affectionate sister who never left her side. In the evening the young 
lady joined her family perfectly restored to her wonted cheerfulness. 
She expressed no complaint whatever. She stated that the feelings 
that first came over her were those of extreme quiet and repose,—a 
species of ecstasy,—a gradual languor seemed to steal over her; that 
she heard something passing around her; felt an inclination, but an 
utter impossibility, to reply. The first waking up she, however, 
described as almost terrific. It was as if she was bursting from a 
narrow and confined space, and as if she arose from interminable dark- 
ness. The lesson that I have thus learnt will not be lost upon me.” 


We should probably find some difficulty in stating what was 
the precise cause of the state of trance above described. As 
these operations are always performed in perfect silence, and 
generally in perfect seriousness, on the part of the operator, we 
must certainly allow something to these causes; something must 
also be allowed to the repeated undulations of air passing over 
the surface of the face, which may not unaptly resemble a gentle 
chafing of the hands, which has often been known to have a 
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soothing tendency. Still more, we think, ought to be attributed 
to the state of mental abstraction induced by these manceuvres, 
in consequence of which the mind is allowed to repose without 
any definite subject of contemplation, being as in the state pre- 
ceding natural sleep, when the half-closed senses transmit only 
imperfect impressions to the brain. A practice, called “ stealing 
away of the breath,” seems to have been known to the ancients, 
and is described by Suetonius to consist of quietly fanning the 
atmosphere before the nostrils, so as to interrupt the due ingress 
of air into the lungs. ‘Those, therefore, who regard the efficient 
physical cause of sleep to be the circulation of imperfectly oxy- 
genated blood in the brain, consequent upon retarded respira- 
tion, have naturally resorted to this explanation, which however 
does not appear to us to be at all satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
magnetic manipulations may be performed at such a distance 
from the body, and with so much gentleness, as scarcely to have 
any appreciable effect upon the respiration. We confess we are 
disposed ourselves to refer the effect chiefly to monotony. We 
know that the constant iteration of any impression, which is not 
in itself stimulating, will generally predispose to somnolency, as 
the sound of a fountain, the dulness of a discourse, or the 
soothing lullaby of a baby. Music sends some to sleep, and 
tickling others, but in none of these cases are we able to explain 
the cause, any more than we can explain why motion in a vessel 
should produce sickness, or untying a knot in a silken thread 
induce a state of syncope. The supposition of a magnetic fluid 
is not only in itself utterly devoid of proof, but utterly insufficient 
for the explanation. 

We believe that the preceding state more nearly resembles a 
trance than natural sleep, the state of unconsciousness being 
more profound, and the vital functions being more under arrest. 
According to Mr. Mayo, the pupils are not contracted as in 
natural sleep, and the muscles are Jess relaxed. But however 
this may be, the fact alone that epileptic and hysteric persons are 
most susceptible of this state is a sufficient proof of its being 
allied to disease. Persons who are disposed to talk or walk in 
their sleep naturally, show those propensities perhaps still more 
remarkably in the artificial state, but beyond this we give no 
credit to the stories of somnambulism, and altogether discredit 
the pretensions of the operator to disenchant the victim of his 
spells, by transverse passes and other cabalistic methods.— 
According to the vivid imaginations of the Mesmerists, the 
magnetizer and the magnetizee stand in the relation to each 
other of loadstone and steel, so that the latter sees or hears the 
former only among a crowd, and necessarily obeys him, to go 
hither or thither according to his pleasure. These, however, are 
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the purely visionary parts of the doctrine, which require only to 
be stated to be refuted. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of anxiety, or indeed 
of any other powerful emotion, 


Quidquid agunt homines, votum, ira, timor, voluptas, 
Gaudia, delectus,— 


in exciting convulsive motions in persons habitually predisposed ; 
under which circumstances occasional twitches of individual mus- 
cles, or slight palpitations of the heart, become aggravated to a 
painful extent. Our readers may have seen this exemplified in 
the instance of a noble and learned lord, at one time at the head 
of his profession, whose anxiety in debate was invariably evinced 
by a remarkable distortion of the features. Such are the causes 
of all nervous peculiarities, and such are the circumstances of ag- 
gravation which throw persons, afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance, 
into hideous contortions, or excite in the susceptible female the 
hysteric paroxysm. Ina more partial manner the same effect. is 
i when the attention is forcibly directed to any part, to 


which, in the se of the older physiologists, the animal 
spirits then immediately crowd, inducing either an exalted state 
of the sensibility, or some unwonted and irregular actions of the 


motive powers. Thus cramp, as every one knows, is greatly pro- 
moted by this means, as also the tremulous shaking of the hands 
in operations of extreme delicacy, resembling, not indistinctly, a 
transient paralysis agitans. Cases of perverted sensibility, to 
be referred to the same principle, and dependent on a highly 
mobile state of the nervous system, not unfrequently occur, and 
by simulating the symptoms of serious organic lesions, are ex- 
tremely perplexing to the physician. A man, for example, reads 
a medical book, and forthwith fancies that he is affected with 
some fearful malady ; or, it may be, he has exposed himself to 
some source of infection, and, being of an apprehensive tempera- 
ment, immediately imagines that he is suffering from the first 
symptoms of the complaint. Cases of the following kind con- 
stantly occur in practice. A delicate female has watched, we 
will suppose, with anxious and unremitting solicitude, the unre- 
lenting progress of disease in some female friend, so as seriously 
to impair the general strength of her constitution. She now feels 
a pain in one of her sides, at first of a transient and slight nature, 
but, as her apprehensions on the subject increase, of a more per- 
manent and severe character; attended, it may be, with some 
appearances of thickening, or even of distinct, tumour. Now, in 
in such a case, nothing but the strongest assurances of safety from 
an experienced surgeon, aided by such means as are calculated 
P2 
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to invigorate the general health, will remove the apprehensions of 
the patient, or dissipate her painful sensations. So great, indeed, 
are the mutual influences of mind and body on each other, in the 
animal economy, that we are by no means prepared to say that 
the former may not even exert an influence over the interior 
organization of the latter, so as actually to produce organic dis- 
ease, or to cure it, being present- But, be this as it may, it may 
be considered as certain, that a strong persuasion of mind, induced 
either by magical spells, or, as formerly, by the royal touch, has 
been sufficient, in many cases, to cure diseases which had resisted 
all ordinary means; whilst the question in regard to mother-spots 
and other congenital malformations, does not seem to have been 
yet completely decided in the negative. ‘The influence of the 
mind, in disturbing the operations of general health, is matter of 
familiar observation, and has given rise to an important question 
in medical ethics, viz. how far it is proper or justifiable in a 
physician to inform his patient of the full extent of his danger, 
and, thereby, induce a state of mental depression which may 
greatly aggravate his disorder. Leaving, however, such specula- 
tions, as irrevelant, we have said enough to explain some very 
curious phenomena, which we shall now proceed, without farther 
observation, to relate. 

A lady was magnetized for ten minutes, by various passes over 
the face and shoulders. She was not set to sleep, but she ex- 
perienced a bruised sensation in the muscles of the arms, which 
continued, more or less, for upwards of twenty-four hours after- 
wards. 

Two medical men, suffering from partial paralysis of one side 
of the face, were magnetized several times by Du Potet. In one 
of these cases no effect was produced, but in the other the face 
was forcibly drawn to the paralysed side. ‘The gentleman, how- 
ever, in whom this occurred, said that the same effect was pro- 
duced by any cause of anxiety, especially when he was at a loss 
for expression in the delivery of public lectures. 

A young lady, suffering from hysteric paralysis of the thigh, 
experienced evident twitches and even considerable retraction of 
the muscles of that side, during the course of magnetization. 

Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated physiologist, relates, that 
being invited to be magnetized, he was reluctant to obey the in- 
vitation, fearing lest a state of anxiety should bring on a state of 
spasm, to which he was habitually subject, so that this should be 
ascribed to animal magnetism. ‘lo prevent this effect he adopted 
the following expedient :— 

“T was convinced,” he says, “by the apparatus that everything was 
calculated to affect the imagination. When the magnetizer began his 
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operations, and informed me that I should feel it first at the roots of my 
nails of that hand nearest the apparatus, I fixed my attention on my 
great toe, where I was wishing to have a fit of the gout: and I am con- 
fident that I can fix my attention to any part until I have a sensation 
in that part. Whenever I found myself attending to his tricks, I fell 
to work with my great toe, by which means I prevented it having any 
effect.” —Works i. 337. 


The production of the hysteric paroxysm, either fully, or in 
that imperfect form which consists in fits of laughing, crying, 
garrulity, or tossing about of the arms, is by no means an un- 
common event, either on the person immediately magnetized, or 
on those who happen to be spectators: but it requires no second 
Daniel to divine the cause of this phenomenon, without resorting 
to the dispersion of a magnetic aura, or to the supposition of 
the vital principle being mise en plus, to account for it. As to 
the person herself who forms the immediate subject of the ex- 
periment, we cannot wonder that she should be thrown into a 
peculiar state of mental excitement, when we reflect that imme- 
diately before her, within a few inches of her person, is seated 
the magnetizer, of the other sex, intently gazing into her face, 
and performing his mysterious manipulations amidst profound 
silence and a crowd of anxious spectators. Our surprise rather 
is, that any young creature should be found capable of enduring 
so severe a test, without the exhibition of some symptoms of 
nervousness, especially if she happen to be endued with any true 
delicacy of feeling. The illustrious Mesmer, that “man of 
wonders,” as he is emphatically styled by Du Potet, adapted his 
various means with far more sagacity than the moderns. To him 
the depths and shallows of the human mind were far more in- 
timately known, and his success was proportionably greater than 
any that we now hear of. Here, all was pomp and mystical 
parade. ‘To luxurious saloons, surrounded with cabalistical pre- 
parations, were added the blandishments of music and a soft 
delicious light. ‘The patients were directed to form a chain, as 
is dosgaunaly done when a number of persons receive together 
the electric shock, by holding each other respectively by the 
thumb or fore finger, while one or more assistants, generally of 
distingué appearance, performed the magnetic operations, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of various waving motions performed 
by a wand, and prolonged tatonnemens of the person. On 
agissait encore sur les malades en les regardant fixement; et 
surtout en pressant avec les mains les diverses régions, du bas 
ventre, manipulation quelquefois continuée pendant des heures 
entiéres.” Allowing every credit for Platonism and purity to 
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the illustrious inventor of such philosophic devices, can we be 
surprised that such scenes should often terminate in scandal, 
especially among an assembly of fashionable ennuyées, collected 
together for the pure purpose of excitement; or that public in- 
dignation, outraged by such proceedings, should at length rise 
to such height as to compel the injured author to quit Paris 
precipitately ? ‘ Serious causes,” as Du Potet admits, ‘‘ were 
brought before the tribunals, in which magnetism had been 
employed as a means of abusing the confidence of respectable 
persons.” 

The occurrence of the magnetic, or, more properly, of the 
hysteric paroxysm, among any of the magic circle described above, 
was generally followed by a succession of similar exhibitions. 
These the operator, with the same kindly consideration for his 
patient, had removed to an adjoining apartment, (the Crisis 
Chamber), appropriated to this purpose, where for hours in 
succession they underwent the solicitous and renovating atten- 
tions of his youthful disciples. Here, then, was another circum- 
stance of equivocal construction, which the world, always ill- 
natured and disposed to view with envy the successes of genius, 
misinterpreted to the disadvantage of komen. 

It is ie property, more or less, of all diseases, but eminently 
so of those which affect the nervous system, to facilitate their own 
recurrence, and, consequently, the magnetizer may calculate, with 
tolerable certainty, on a repetition of the effects of his art on those 
who are his attached and customary patients. -It is generally 
contrived that some of these shall be present on occasions of public 
exhibition, which both ensure success to the experiment, and ope- 
rate as an example to others. Our readers will not require to be 
reminded of the incalculable influence of imitation in the ordinary 
economy of life, in the education of children, and in the propaga- 
tion and transmission of habits; but great as this may be, it is 
not less manifest in the propagation of disease, especially of the 
nervous kind. The late br. Gregory used to relate the occurrence 
of an epidemic hysteria in the wards of the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
which was only eradicated by the preparation of hot irons and 
chafing dishes in all the wards of the institution, with strict in- 
junctions to employ them on any new case that occurred. We 
need not add that the manceuvre was perfectly successful. Un- 
aided by external motives, hysteria is not always to be resisted, 
any more than yawning; nay, to so great a degree has this prin- 
ciple sometimes been carried, that it has been found necessary to 
enact public indignities to suppress a suicidal mania. Such, also, 
are the principles on which we should explain the existence of 
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various sects of religionists, as the Jumpers, Irvingites, &c., 
which deform, like gross excrescences, the pure face of Chris- 
tianity, and expose it to the contempt and jibes of infidels. 

So much, then, for the augmentation of the motive and sensa- 
tive powers during magnetization. Let us now reverse the pic- 
ture, and contemplate their diminution: and here we shall gratify 
our readers with an extract from Dr. Elliotson, relating the ex- 
ploits of M. Chevenix at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 1829. 


“He (Dr. Elliotson) took him (M. Chevenix) to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, to try its effects on some nervous patients, in whose cases it 
is said to do most good. He (Dr. Elliotson) was not satisfied with its 
effects on any but one patient, and in that instance the results were so 
extraordinary, that he felt convinced it was a subject not altogether to 
be laughed at. The patient was an ignorant Irish girl, who had never 
seen or heard of the gentleman. She was brought into a private room, 
and the manipulation commenced ; in a minute or two she begged that 
he would not go on, as she said it produced “ great weakness in her,” 
and a pain in the abdomen. This pain went off when a transverse 
motion was made over the part. He did not infer much from this, for 
he thought this effect might be merely imaginary ; but when the mani- 
pulator suddenly darted his open hand upon her arm, and she suddenly 
lost the power of it, which was again as suddenly restored by a few 
transverse motions; and when he showed the same effect on the other 
arm, and also on the leg, and produced the same results when the girl’s 
eyes were closed, he began to be staggered. On one occasion too, 
while she was in this state, the operator placed a very small piece of 
paper on one of her feet, and then she could not raise that foot, but 
after a few transverse motions had been made, she raised it easily. This 
occurred again and again. He was satisfied there was no deception 
there. He was astonished at these effects, and when asked if he was 
satisfied, he did not say at first either yes or no; he was almost ashamed 
to say that he was not. He was fully satisfied that there was somethin 
more than imagination in these cases. He believed in what he should 
call Mesmerism—he was never ashamed to declare what he believed. 
He had little respect for authority, and when he saw facts like those he 
had observed, he must believe them.”—Lancet, No. 732, p. 871. 

Now in the records of Mesmerism and these no scanty ones, 
(for, according to the boast of our great modern apostle of the 
doctrine, “ upwards of five hundred publications on the subject 
appeared within eighteen months” and deluged the city of Paris) 
such relations are common :— 

“ Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 
Of the accuracy of these facts we shall speak presently, but 
admitting them for a moment to be genuine, let us examine wha 


— can be offered. ‘ aan 
olition, as is well known, is that faculty of the mind which is 


> 
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formed from a comparison of the various motives suggested to 
our choice, and is exerted to carry into effect some mental ‘or 
bodily act, consequent upon this selection. Judgment and voli- 
tion are the supreme arbiters or governing powers of the mind, 
requiring, however, for their full manifestation, a perfect state of 
the material organs through whose instrumentality they are 
developed, and consequently liable to frequent irregularities. The 
former may be overpowered by some sudden emotion, and the 
latter may be inchoate from some transient inactivity of the 
brain. We apprehend that there are few persons who have not 
at one period or another experienced that condition of the rea- 
soning faculty, which has been popularly termed “ waking 
sleep” or “ waking dreams,” or that imbecility of the will, which 
leads persons to say that “they feel as if they could not move.” 
But in nightmare, and more particularly in the intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, it is most frequently observed, and 
it is also not unfrequently manifested in disease—not that it is 
altogether extinct in such cases, but of insufficient intensity to 
accomplish the desired object. Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 
publication on Local Nervous Affections, and particularly on 
hysterical paralysis of the limbs, observes with great truth that 
“it is not that the muscles are incapable of obeying the act of 
volition, but that the function of volition is not exercised.” (p.48.) 
We conclude, therefore, that whatever is capable of exciting or 
concentrating the hysteric sensibility, may equally affect the 
voluntary powers, and that all the talk about magnetic agency 
is nothing better than nonsense. Such phenomena as these, how- 
ever, are we believe extremely rare, unless, indeed, we ourselves 
have lapsed into that magnetic state of mental imbecility of 
which we have just been speaking. 

We shal] now introduce some observations from the Report 
on Animal Magnetism, presented to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, on August the 8th and 22nd, 1837, by a 
commission, composed of nine of the most distinguished phy- 
sicians and surgeons of Paris, eminent for their various scientific 
attainments, and representatives of contrary opinions on the dis- 
tinct questions at issue. A more admirable union of men, of 
varied pursuits, of talent, and of judgment, with less predomi- 
nant prejudice, peculiar notions or theories of their own to sup- 
port, could scarcely have been found. The following, in the 
words of the Report, contains an irrefragable voucher for its 
impartiality. 

“ With our various ideas,” say they, “for and against, no difference, 
as you will perceive, has arisen among us, on the facts of which we 
have been witnesses; with our varied propensities to consider facts in 
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particular aspects, we have been unanimous in each of our conclu- 
sions. You will find, perhaps, in this a new warrant of their truth ; 
for it was necessary that the facts submitted to our examination should 
have very strong positive or negative evidence, to induce every time a 
constant unanimity among commissioners always at issue on the theo- 
retic value of animal magnetism.”—Medical Gazette, xx. 954. 

M. Berna, the magnetizer on this occasion, who had chal- 
lenged the Academy to the scrutiny, and offered to substantiate 
the proofs of his doctrines, was allowed to choose his own agents. 
No objection, therefore, can reasonably be urged on the account 
that the proper conditions were not present in the subjects of his 
experiments, while none on the other hand have been produced 
against M. Berna as a skilful adept in the art and a fit represen- 
tative of the sect. We, for our parts, are not so simple as to sup- 
pose that the Mesmerists as a body will accept so inefficient a 
champion, or have any difficulty in escaping from the dilemma in 
which he has placed them; although in this matter we may be 
allowed to say that we consider that they have shown far less 
wisdom than their compeers, the phrenologists; for rushing on 
to the victory they have never contemplated the possibility of 
retreat; and despising the shifts and counteracting bumps, behind 
which these latter safely lodge themselves, exclaim “ there’s no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck.” 

The pretensions of M. Berna on this occasion far exceeded 
those of M. Chevenix; by the mere tacit intervention of his 
will, operating through a brick wall, and altogether discarding 
the mummery of the magnetic passes, he professed to paralyze 
any part of the body of his patient; or she — already in a 
state of somnambulism, to reverse these effects and reinstate the 
parts in the possession of their normal faculties. However, he 
did not entirely forget certain restrictions under which these 
experiments were to be performed; as, for instance, that the face 
should be covered, and every other part of the body except the 
hands and neck, so as to conceal all the evidences of painful 
impressions resulting from the mute language of expression ; 
oak secondly, that the commissioners were not to be permitted 
to pinch or scratch the paralyzed parts, or to test them by the 
contact of any body either on fire or of a slightly raised tempe- 
rature, but only by the insertion of needles half a line in depth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that no means remained of verifying the 
assertions of the patient and that their falsehood could be 
ascertained only by placing them in contradiction to those 
of the operator. And, accordingly, when Monsieur Bouillaud 
requested M. Berna, in writing, to paralyze the right arm 
only of the girl, and,-when this was done, to indicate it to him 
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by closing his eyes, the right leg was found to be paralyzed 
as well as the right arm, and so on in a number of other 
instances. 

* As it had been impossible,” the Report observes, “to prove to us 
experimentally that the operator had removed the sensibility or isolated 
it in the girl, it was equally impossible to prove the restitution of it; 
and, besides, the result of the facts observed, was that all the trials 
made for the purpose completely failed. The somnambulist accused 
every thing but that which had been announced. You know, that for 
the verification we were restricted to the assertions of the somnambulist. 
Certainly, when she affirmed to the commissioners that she could not 
move the left leg, (for instance) it was no proof to them that that 
limb was magnetically paralyzed; but then, again, what she said did 
not agree with the pretensions of the magnetizer; so that from all 
this, there resulted assertions without proofs, in opposition to other 


assertions equally without proofs. 
“ What we have said of the abolition and restitution of sensibility 


may be completely applied to the pretended abolition and restitution 
of motion: not the slightest proof was given of it to us.”—Medical 
Gazette, xx. 955. 

We pass over altogether the pretensions of this conjuror to 
deprive or restore the organs of the senses or those of deglutition 
and speech; for, upon being put upon his trial, the answers of 
his patient were uniformly found to be in opposition to those of 
his will; or what is more to the purpose in complete inde- 
pendence of it. We need not add that the Baron’s attempts of 
the same kind made in this country have invariably shared 
the same fate. We shall therefore leave this part of our sub- 
ject and pass on to other phenomena of a still more extraordinary 
nature. 

The Baron Du Potet is a firm believer in clairvoyance, and 
the transposition of the senses; and, although he does not con- 
descend to peril his faith on this subject, by reference to his own 
anaes but on the contrary professes “ entire ignorance of the 

aw which regulates the production of the phenomena of som- 
nambulic vision,” and acknowledges that “it has been his fate, 
also, not to be always successful ;” yet he has favoured us with a 
number of picked cases from the most authentic records of the 
art, alleging that these ‘are cases of vision without the aid of 
eyes, attested by men of education,” and “selected from many 
others, because the greater number of those who witnessed them 
are living, and hold at this day a distinguished rank in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, or in the scientific world.” We 
shall extract for the edification of our readers a specimen or two 
of these marvels. The two first are cited from a memoir of M. 
Francceur, in which Drs. Delpit and Despine are the relators, and 
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the two last from the Gazette de Santé, September 1829, and 
the Gazette Médicale de Paris, October 1832. 


“ We have seen her (a young lady of Grenoble, in a state of som- 
nambulism) select from a packet of more than thirty letters, that one 
amongst them which had been directed to her. She read on the 
dial-plate and through the glass, the hour indicated by a watch; we 
have seen her write several letters; correct, on reading them over, the 
mistakes she had made; and recopy one of the letters word for word. 
During all these operations, a screen of thick pasteboard entirely inter- 
cepted every visual ray which could possibly have reached her eyes. 
The same phenomena took place at the soles of her feet, and at the 
pit of the stomach. 

“ Five years ago, a young person from the department of I’ Ardéche, 
having come to Montpellier to consult the physicians there, respecting 
an hyterical affection accompanied by catalepsy, presented an instance 
of a very strange phenomenon. She felt, during the attacks, such a 
concentration of sensibility towards the precordial region, that the 
organs of the senses were as if entirely fixed there. She referred to 
her stomach all the sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, which were 
then no longer produced by the usual organs.” 


We may observe, by the way, that our worthy Baron, though 
he does not cite any of his own exploits, makes himself fully 
responsible for those of his friends, when he says, that ‘ these 
cases are recent, and of such a nature, as to render deception 
respecting them impossible. Here are testimonies rendered by 
living authors, above all suspicion of imposture.” Proceed we, 
however, with our other two cases. 


“ A person called Pétronille Leclerc, twenty-six years of age, a 
sempstress, had been admitted into La Charité, to be treated for a cere- 
bral affection, accompanied with spasms of an epileptic character: of a 
very nervous constitution, pale, exhausted by former sufferings, and 
excessively irritable. The idea occurred to M. Sabine, to try the 
effect of magnetism. At the first sitting, the somnambulist gave 
several proofs of lucidity. The person who magnetized her, presented 
some objects to her, such as a phial with its contents, some sugar, and 
also some bread, each of which she described perfectly, without see- 
ing them, for she had a bandage over her eyes. Without being interro- 
gated, she said to the person who held her hand, ‘ you have a head- 
ache.’ This was true, but in order to test her knowledge, the pupil 
answered her that she was mistaken. ‘ That is strange,’ resumed she, 
‘I touched some one, then, that had a head-ache, for I felt it distinctly.’ 
One of the most remarkable circumstances is the following :—the 
magnetizer had retired, promising her, that he would return about half 
part five, to awaken her. He anticipated the hour of his return, and 
the somnambulist remarked to him that it was not half-past five. He 
replied, that a letter which he had just received had obliged him to 
return to her. ‘ Ah! yes,’ said she immediately, ‘ it is that letter 
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which you have in your pocket-book, between a blue card anda yellow 
one.’ It was found to be exactly as she had stated it. A watch was 
placed behind the occiput, (back of the head), and she was asked what 
o'clock it was. ‘Six minutes past four.” It was seven minutes past 
four.” 

“ There is at present under consideration, at the hospital Della Vita, 
at Bologna, a very extraordinary phenomenon of animal magnetism. 
A patient in that hospital is seized every three days, at precisely eleven 
o'clock of the morning, with so violent a convulsion, that he entirely 
loses the faculty of perceiving sensations; sight, hearing, smell, disap- 
pear completely ; the organs of the senses no longer perform any func- 
tions ; both his hands are clenched so fast that it is impossible to open 
them ; if force were employed, his fingers would infallibly be broken. 
Dr. Cini, however, son of the painter, who attends him, has discovered, 
after long and attentive observations, the epigastrium, (pit of the stomach ), 
at the distance of about two fingers length above the umbilicus (navel) 
received, during the convulsive crisis, all the perceptions of the senses. 
If the patient is spoken to, the epigastrium being touched at the 
same time, he answers, and, if ordered, he opens his hands of him- 
self. If any substance is placed upon the epigastrium, he describes its 
smell, quality, and form. During the contact of the finger, the con- 
vulsion continually diminishes, and seems to disappear; but if the 
finger is placed upon the heart, the convulsion is again produced, and 
lasts as long as the finger is kept in that situation. If a flute be played 
on, the epigastrium being touched at the same time, the patient hears 
the music; and when, without interrupting the performance on the 
instrument, the finger is removed for a moment from the epigastrium, 
carried towards the heart, and immediately brought back to the epi- 
gastrium, he asks why the music is suspended at intervals.”—Medical 
Gazette, xxi, 498, et seq. 


We remember in our boyish days reading The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ; we have heard of the marvels of second 
sight, of the astonishing feats of the Indian jugglers, of the ma- 
chinations of witchcraft, of the oracles of the Sybils, and of the still 
more extraordinary wonders of the Egyptian Psylli, recorded by 
Mr. Lane, which, if true, come nothing short of diabolism; but 
in truth, the magic of Mesmerism beats all these hollow. In 
all our “dealings with witches and with conjurers,” we have met 
with no wonders like these. In this as in every other effort of 
imagination or intellect, the ancients must unquestionably yield 
the —_ of superiority to the moderns. 

e confess ourselves not a little pleased with the reflection, 
that such trash has received little encouragement in this country. 
We have conversed with Mr. Mayo and Dr. Sigmond on the 
subject, and they both repudiate this part of the doctrine. Dr. 
Elliotson, indeed, although he professes that these details go be- 
yond what he has ever seen, hangs fire on the point; and 
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says, “ Whether to believe these things or not, he does not 
know, but is determined to see for himself, before he passes 
judgment on any of them;” notwithstanding that some have 
gone even the length of asserting, that patients, besides seeing 
with the pits of their stomachs, have seen also with their elbows ; 
while others have described the topography of Paris, though 
they had never been there. Others again have talked strange 
languages, though they knew nothing about them when awake; 
and others have foretold future events. Du Potet, in explanation of 
his own failures, ascribes them to the discomposure of his tem- 
per, produced by the incredulity of his spectators, in consequence 
of which the state of excitement thus induced was communicated 
to his patients, whose hearts beat tumultuously in unison with 
his own; but, “ when I operated,” he says, “ on a somnambu- 
list in silence and recueillement, and had around me only 
inoffensive persons, who were ignorant of that which was about 
to be produced, or who awaited it without suspecting my motives, 
I was calm and tranquil; the action of my own being (de mon 
étre) upon the somnambulist, was almost as regular as that of a 
machine, and what passed in the somnambulist was equally so ;’— 
according, it will be observed, closely with the effects produced 
by Mesmer himself, as described by Du Potet. “ But what 
was most surprising was, the prodigious influence possessed by 
the magnetizer over his patients. An intimation of his will 
excited or calmed the convulsions ; commanded love or hatred ; 
his rod seemed like a magic instrument, to which body and spirit 
yielded obedience.” In a conversation which we lately had with 
Dr. H » a warm partisan of these doctrines, he explained to 
us, that the sensibility of the tips of the fingers (such being the 
visual organs pro tempore) being greatly exalted, were capable 
of appreciating the vibrations of a subtle fluid which passed be- 
tween them and the printed letters of the page, and thus enabled 
the party to read !!! 

But we should be sorry that our readers took any thing upon 
our bare assertion. Respecting the transference or exaltation 
of the senses, there are two modes of viewing the subject: 
either we may dispute the fact as matter of testimony, or we 
may reason upon the physical impossibility of such events taking 
place agreeably to the established course of nature. If this last 
position is proved, then no evidence short of that required to 
establish a miracle can possibly be admitted. 

According to the present conditions of our being, our senses 
are the only organs by which we are brought into relation with 
the external world. Each of these having its appropriate object, 
light to the eye, vibrations to the ear, sapid bodies to the taste, 
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&e. It is absolutely a contradiction in terms, to say that the 
colour of objects can be distinguished without light, or that their 
form can be discerned without this medium being previously 
modified, so as to represent the object of vision. And even 
though these obstacles should be removed, yet it is directly in 
the teeth of every physiological fact, to suppose that a nerve of 
common sensation can vicariously perform the functions of a 
nerve of sense, or that the nerves of one sense can stand in the 
place of those of any other. We affirm, then, that the pre- 
tended fact of clairvoyance, when light is excluded from the 
eye by a well-tied bandage, is absolutely impossible, on two 
grounds, and highly improbable on a third. By a figure of 
speech, persons may be said to see and hear when they dream ; 
but they also speak and fight, and do sundry other acts in this 
state, which, however, are merely acts of the imagination. We 
are aware also, that individual senses may become exalted to an 
extraordinary degree, in savages and blind persons, but never 
so as actually to replace other organs, or if so, in a limited 
degree,—and only after long education and use. ‘The question 
has been put to us, ‘ Where is the soul during sleep? May 
it not flutter round the body, and thus take cognizance of every 
thing about it?” Such questions are foolish ones, and have no 
bearing on this matter ; is we have no experience, even on this 
supposition, that the soul or mind of man can be brought into 
relation with the external world, except through the medium of 
the senses. 

With respect to the other point, we are not in the habit of 
applying hard names, and therefore, instead of calling the re- 
porters of such tales charlatans, we shall believe them upon the 
same principle we should believe a man who asserted his nose to 
be a teapot, or his brain a litter of young sucking pigs. “ Je le 
crois,” said M. Velpeau to M. J. Cloquet on this subject, 
“‘parceque vous l’avez vu; mais si je l’avais vu, moi, je ne le 
croirais pas.” ‘The present question forcibly reminds us of the 
problem submitted by Charles II to the Royal Society: “ Why 
a vessel, being full of water, did not overflow when a number of 
live fish were put into it?” The question was the subject of 
much discussion, but was proved by the experiment to be a lie. 
Let us, then, submit the fact of clairvoyance to the same test; 
and here, “ Ecce iterum Crispinus !” we shall reintroduce our 
late friend, M. Berna, to the reader. 

At the second sitting—April 5, 1837—of the French commis- 
sion, M. Berna had nen i on one of the tables of his apartments, 
a pack of blank anda pack of playing cards of the same size. Address- 
ing the reporter, heasked himaloud, and without leaving his intimate 
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relation with the somnambulist, to take a playing card, and place 
it at her occiput. ‘ Is it to be a court card ?” asked the reporter. 
*‘ As you please,” answered M. Berna. But the thought struck 
him, and, unknown to M. Berna, he took a blank card, and 
then placing himself behind the patient, he held the blank card 
to her occiput. The report goes on to say— 


“ The magnetizer, seated before her, magnetized with all his force. 
The somnambulist was interrogated,— hesitated,— made efforts, and said 
she saw a card; but the magnetizer was not, any more than we, con- 
tented with so little. He asked her what she remarked on the card? 
She hesitated; and then said there was black and red. 

“The commission let M. Berna continue his manceuvres and his 
solicitations, that he might clear what still appeared very confused 
before the woman’s transferred sense, and which as yet consisted only 
of a little black and red. After some fruitless essays, the magnetizer, 
undoubtedly but ill satisfied with the functions of the transferred visual 
sense, invited the reporter to pass his card before the head of the som- 
nambulist, close to the band covering her eyes: this was, it may be 
said, changing the terms of the question, and even of the magnetic 
doctrine; it was giving up the transposition of the senses, to substitute 
clairvoyance through abandage. But it mattered little. The reporter 
passed the card as the magnetizer wished, but he took care to pass it 
quickly, and so that M. Berna might suppose he saw only the naturally 
white back of the card, while the coloured part was turned towards the 
somnambulist’s bandage. 

“The card once in this new position, the magnetizer continued his 
manceuvres, and solicited the somnambulist. She confessed that she 
saw the card better; then added, hesitating. that she saw a figure. 
New urging from M. Berna,—new solicitations! The somnambulist, 
on her part, seemed making great efforts. After some trials, 
she declared plainly that she saw a knave !! (rather equivocal by the 
bye.) But this was not all: it remained to say what knave, for there 
are four. Proceeding, without doubt, by way of elimination, she 
answered her magnetizer that there was black by the side of the 
knave. Still this was not all: there are two knaves with black at 
their sides. New urging by the magnetizer,—new efforts by the som- 
nambulist,— new and protracted attention by the commissioners. At last 
she has it.—It is the knave of clubs! 

. “M. Berna, thinking the experiment finished, took the card from the 
reporter’s hands, and in presence of all the commissioners, saw and 
assured himself that it was entirely blank.” 

Ex uno disce omnes. Many similar experiments were tried, 
but all with the same effect. ‘The pretensions to clairvoyance 
and transference of the sight were equally defeated by this simple 
experiment, while the poor unfortunate magnetizer had not even 
the ordinary refuge of this slippery sect, by averring, that under 
many circumstances, the best somnambulists lose their lucidity ; 
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for if so, how should so minute a description have been given of 
the various objects presented to her? 'To some questions she 
undoubtedly answered approximately, having much natural ad- 
dress, and availing herself of such incidental clues as were let 
drop to her by accident. Practised fortune-tellers often, in the 
same way, make very successful hits, from following up minute 
indications, which escape ordinary observation. There is a law, 
though certainly not a very defined one, which regulates the 
coexistence of certain qualities of mind, as well as of certain 
functions in the body, in the same individual organism, from 
which, any one of these being given, an experienced person may, 
without much difficulty, construct the whole character. Ex 
pede Herculem. Cuvier did this with marvellous felicity in 
respect to some of the antediluvian animals, small fragments only 
of which were at that time discovered ; and Spurzheim has not 
disdained, in his Phrenology in Relation to Physiognomy, to 
inculcate the same truth, and even to Jay down a series of classi- 
fications of this sort. We would put it he to the dexterous cross 
examiner, whether the secret of his art does not mainly consist in 
the tact with which he discovers, and the skill with which he uses, 
these accidental discoveries. We shal] explain ourselves by re- 
lating the following anecdote. 

A celebrated quack in the north, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune, was one day accompanied by a distinguished physician, 
who was curious to ascertain the real secret of his popularity. 
A woman was introduced, who brought to him a phial contain- 
ing the water of her husband. He examined the phial very 
attentively, and then proceeded himself to describe the symptoms 
under which the poor man laboured, and the remedies which 
would be necessary for his cure. He was dyspeptic, costive, 
had a constant pain in his stomach, was weak and pallid, was 
too much in the habit of stooping, and took too little exercise. 
He was desired to drink no spirits, to get more into the open air, 
to abate somewhat of his work, to take opening medicine, and 
to live more generously. A few pills were thrown in to boot. 
Upon being questioned whether he knew the party, or whether 
this was not all guess-work, he replied in the negative. ‘ Did 
you observe,” he said, “the appearance of the wife, and the 
nature of the phial? By the former, I was assured that the 
husband was extremely poor, and by the latter, which was 
secured by a piece of listing and a cobbler’s end, that he was a 
shoemaker by trade. If poor, then, he probably lived in a low 
damp shed, had insufficient nutriment,and was too unremittingly 
at his work. If a cobbler, then, that the constant pressure of 
the last against his stomach produced a constant pain in the 
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organ, and all the consequences of indigestion.” Every one, 
if he pleases, may follow the same course. We have all heard, 
and we, for our parts, can readily believe in their truth, the 
extraordinary opinions which Dr. Prout has been able to deliver 
from the simple inspection of the same secretion; not, as in the 
former case, from external combinations, but from a scientific 
deduction of what must necessarily be the effect of a derange- 
ment of so important an organ as the kidney upon all the others 
of the system. An attention to these circumstances would, we 
apprehend, lay open a great deal of the mystery which has at 
different times baffled the world. 

But this has been accused as a utilitarian age, and the English 
nation as a matter-of-fact people. Let us, therefore, come at 
once to the question of Cui bono? As journalists, whose office 
it is to represent ‘the very age and body of the time, his form 
and pressure,” we should ill fulfil our duty if we omitted this 
view of the subject,—especially after the detoutinn of Du Potet, 
that “the majority of the scientific world well know that the 
discovery of Mesmer is a truth worthy of the greatest interest, 
for that it is destined to work the greatest changes in the systems 
of philosophy and medicine.” ier more, that it is destined to 
*‘ operate a considerable modification of our morals, and a com- 
plete modification of our organization.” We should be wholly 
inexcusable, therefore, if we failed to trace these regenerative 
influences. 

Animal magnetism, then, has been extolled as a remedial, and 
also as a moral agent; under both which points of view we shall 
briefly consider it. ‘The Mesmerists are pleased to expatiate on 
the newly acquired force and energy of the intelligential faculty 
during the somnambulic state. ‘The somnambulist, say they, 
has a perfect view of the whole interior organization of the 
body, and perceives not only what is out of order, but how 
that should be rectified—not sees only, but actually feels the 
disordered state of another’s body; nay, so great is the sympathy 
of persons brought into the magnetic rapport, that should the 
magnetizer take snuff, the magnetizee will sneeze—-should the 
former be deaf, or blind, the latter will participate in these infir- 
mities. A clairvoyante brought into rapport with any absent 
person by the will of the magnetizer, will be able pre to 
see through the former a thousand miles off, and tell not only 
what he is doing at the present moment, or what he has done in 
time past, but what he will do for the future, or what will be his 
fate hereafter. In the words of the Comte de Redern, “a dis- 
tinguished man of science,” cited by Du Potet— 

“ He has a kind of sight, which may be called internal, that of the 
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organization of his own body, of that of his magnetizer, and of the 
persons with whom he is placed in relation; he perceives the different 
parts of them, but in succession only, and according as he directs his 
attention to them; he distinguishes their structure, form, and colour. 
He experiences a painful reaction of the sufferings of the persons with 
whom he is in relation ; he perceives their diseases, foresees their crisis, 
has a perception of the suitable remedies, and not unfrequently of the 
medicinal properties of the substances presented to him.” 

“‘ Magnetic persons,” M. Husson observes, “ have a lucidity which 
gives them positive ideas of the nature of their diseases, of the manner 
in which persons putin relation with them are affected, and of the mode 
of treatment employed in such cases.”—Medical Gazette, xxi. 464. 


Now as the two primary difficulties in the practice of physic 
consist in the discernment of the true nature of the complaint, and 
the appropriate remedies, physicians, of course, will eagerly em- 
brace this new auxiliary of the art. Dr. Elliotson, the Professor 
of Medicine at the London University, although he does not openly 
avouch his belief of these things, yet by the citation of examples 
of the mind’s energizing during sleep, evidently leans to the 
following sentiment of Du Potet’s: viz. that individuals plunged 
into somnambulism have a particular mode of existence, senses 
peculiar to that condition, a distinct memory, and an intelligence 
more active than in the waking state.” Weare told for example 
of the education of a German youth being conducted during his 
sleep—ofa man who threshed out and winnowed his rye with his 
eyes shut—of Dr. Haycock, Professor of Medicine at Oxford, who 
was famous for his hypnotic sermons—of an American lady who 
amazed all her friends by her nocturnal eloquence in the same 
department—and of the Khubla Khan, a fragmental poem of 
Mr. Coleridge, which owed its birth to a long sleep. mate says 
Dr. Elliotson, “this could occur in common sleep, why in diseased 
sleep might not cases like those recorded above occur?” Finally, 
a case is quoted from Dr. Abercrombie, sufficiently curious in 
itself, and we have no doubt perfectly genuine, but by no means 
bearing on the present question. It was that of a poor girl, 
who Icoked after cattle at a farmer's, and slept in a room often 
occupied by an itinerant fiddler of great skill, and addicted to 
playing refined pieces at night, but his performance was taken 
notice of by her only as a disagreeable noise. She fell ill, and 
was removed to the house ofa benevolent lady, whose servant she 
became. Some years after this she had fits of sleep-waking, in 
which, after being two hours in bed, she became restless, and 
began to mutter, and, after uttering sounds precisely like the 
tuning of a violin, would make a prelude, and then dash off into 
elaborate pieces of music, most clearly and accurately, and with 
the most delicate modulation. She sometimes stopped, made the 
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sound of tuning her instrument, and began exactly where she left 
off. Many other like things are recorded of the same person. But 
who that has examined the workings of his own mind will doubt 
that such examples are to be referred to the imagination, or more 
frequently to the faculty of memory? the activity of which is 
often preter-naturally excited by some trivial circumstance, 
more especially in dreams. ‘Thus, under the influence of opium, 
“the minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later 

ears, were revived. I could not be said to recollect them, for if 

had been told of them waking, I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as part of my past experience ; but placed, as 
they were, before me in dreams like intuition, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings, I recog- 
nized them instantaneously.” (Opium Eater, p. 161.) We have 
often thought that such conditions of the mind may not inaptly 
represent that more perfect and enlarged recollection of events 
which shall attend us in the great day of retribution. In conse- 
quence of the absence of external perceptions in sleep, the ideas 
and associations of the mind acquire an overpowering vividness, 
which leads us to mistake them for realities ; while the abolition 
of judgment and volition permits the imagination to revel in its 
own creations under the simple guidance of association. 

The instances of the faculties of judgment or volition being 
exercised, even in a partial degree, during sleep, are compara- 
tively rare occurrences. 

Among the more direct therapeutic advantages of Mesmerism 
we might adduce the case reported by Dr. Elliotson of ecstatic 
delirium, cured by this means at the North London Hospital; 
for it is in the various diseases of the nervous system, as Hysteria, 
Hypochondriacism, Melancholia, &c., that this new agent is 
thought to be most efficacious. “In such diseases,” observes 
M. Du Potet, “some unknown organs still retain sensibility ; 
they serve as a last entrenchment of life. It is into this retreat 
that the magnetic fluid would probably penetrate, to reanimate 
nature, and supply the stimulus required to awaken it, with more 
certainty than any of the known agents.” But as our space 
is limited we prefer dealing in the gross. M. Alfred Fillassier, 
in a thesis read before the faculty of medicine, at Paris, on the 
30th of August, 1832, and since republished, thus eloquently 
touches on this subject. ‘This gentleman, be it observed, has 
written largely, and holds a principal rank in the magnetic 
school. 

“ The absolute power which the magnetizer possesses over his passive: 
patient, opens an extensive field of curative effects; for to the somnam- 
bulist himself this magnetic sleep is not only most salutary, but it qualifies 
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him to discern his own and others’ maladies and the cures which they re- 
quire. But more than this, your absolutism is such, that you have merely 
to willit and the rapt soul of your patient is instantly removed from all the 
noisome influences of men and things. The diviner partof his nature be- 
comes paramount, his moral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, 
and the great light of majestic intellect rules over all. Is he cold, you 
warm him; Is he warm, you refresh him with cooling zephyrs. You 
gently breathe over all his pains, and immediately they disappear (‘ vous 
souffiez sur toutes ses douleurs, quelles qu’elles soient, et les douleurs se 
dissipent’) you convert his tears into smiles, and his grief into joy ; is he 
absent from his mother, or distant from his country, you cause him to 
see them both, though you see them not yourself; is he affected with 
morbid symptoms, you chace them away ; you paralyse his sensibility, 
should he happen to have to submit to any painful operation; you 
transform water into any liquid which he may desire, or which you may 
judge useful for his case, and the water thus transformed shall act as this 
liquid; you can even effect that it shall continue water, as far as 
regards his inflamed stomach and bowels, but as regards his blood and 
nervous system that it shall become bark. I have done more. I have 
presented a somnambulist with an empty glass, from which she has 
drank, and performed the ordinary movements of deglutition, and her 
thirst has been assuaged. With nothing I have satisfied her hunger, 
and with nothing I have served splendid dinners (physicians will easily 
conceive the necessity of such experiments in certain cases).— What can 
we not do for a person over whom we have absolute power?—Voila, 
certes, une médecine nouvelle, une médecine d’homme a homme—une 
volonté ferme et morale, pleine de tendresse et de charité, dans un 
corps sain et vigoureux; voila, le plus grand modificateur de toutes les 
maladies en général.” 


Voila the ravings of madness; for we would stake our reputa- 

tion upon it, than any jury with the sense of four-year-old child- 
ren would hesitate not a moment to bring in a verdict of insanity. 
At Grand Cairo, M. Fillassier might possibly be estemed a saint 
or a prophet, solely on account of his lunacy; but we cannot but 
marvel that such incoherencies should be listened to for a moment 
in any capital of modern Europe. Truly, if the senses are no 
longer necessary for sight or hearing, but even the very appetites 
may be appeased with thin air, the poor, the maimed, ka halt, 
ma the blind, may reasonably rejoice in this new discovery, com- 
“ with which the philosopher’s stone or the grand elixir of 
ife are the merest baubles upon earth. Dr. Elliotson has seri- 
ously assured us that his parrot was sweetly entranced in sleep 
by a few passes of the hand; and by Du Potet we are informed 
that the experiments of M. le Marquis de la Rochejacquelin 
were perfectly successful on horses. What folly, then, to reject 
so noble an instrument for perfectioning the human race, and 
subduing the ferocity of nature! The Ezuminer has wittily 
observed— 
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“ For Cabinet Councils we ought to have Cabinet slumbers. 
Downing Street should be one great dormitory: the fat boy of the 
Pickwick ought to be at the head of affairs; and Ministers, instead of 
dining together, should sleep together ; and chief clerks should paper 
them with despatches and documents, and then record their inspira- 
tions. Nor should the applications of animal magnetism stop here. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons ought forthwith to be in- 
structed in the art; and instead of crying ‘ Order!’ till he is hoarse, he 
should paw riotous members into slumbers, in which they would 
become superior beings—the most unlike possible to their waking 
selves. Indeed, the sleeping faculties being so infinitely higher than 
the waking, no member ought to be allowed to speak except in his 
sleep; and, in a very deep trance, Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli himself 
might be safely heard, especially if all the rest of the House slept too.” 

Our readers have probably heard of the exploits of the reign- 
ing somnambule at Paris, who, for the sum of ten francs, engages 
to inform you of the full particulars of your complaint. She is 
the wife of a physician, and therefore quite naturally hands over 


her patients to her husband to cure, as soon as her oracle is 
pronounced, Report says that she took to this course in conse- 
quence of having had revealed to her in her sleep a remedy, 
which rescued her dying son from the grave, although the 


maliciousness of the world persists in assigning a less disinterested 
motive. However this may be, it is remarkable that most of 
this fraternity sooner or later come to the opinion that the 
= should pay for their amusement. Du Potet’s admission 
ee is merely that for a common raree-show; but Mesmer’s ope- 
rations, in this as in every other particular, were on a far grander 
scale; a subscription considerably exceeding ten thousand louis- 
d’ors (340,000 livres) having been raised, in order that he might 
more effectually extend the Eeonled e of his art. This, however, 
scarcely comes up to the enormous charge recently made by Drs. 
Wollowski and his colleague, for a short attendance on Lady 
Lincoln: verily these Dousterswivels are not so utterly lost to 
common-sense as we had supposed. ‘The bump of acquisitive- 
ness must be extraordinarily developed. 

We have already admitted the possibility of a state of sleep, or 
more correctly of a state of stupor or trance, being produced by 
certain external operations, We have had the personal assurance 
of Mr. Mayo, that under such a condition the patient was insen- 
sible to a lancet which was plunged into her flesh. M. Oudet 
(a member of the French commission, whose report we have 
examined) extracted a tooth in this condition without ———- 
any pain; and M. Jules Cloquet, another commissioner an 
justly celebrated surgeon, extirpated a cancerous breast from a 
lady under the same state. This last case is extremely curious. 
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For the two preceding days before the operation, the patient, 
sixty-four years of age, and residing in the rue St. Denis, was 
repeatedly magnetized by M. Chapelain. 


“ On the day appointed for the operation, (April 12th, 1829) M. 
Cloquet, on his arrival, at half-past ten in the morning, found the 
patient dressed and seated in an armchair, in the attitude of a person in 
a tranquil natural sleep. She had returned, nearly an hour previously, 
from mass, which she was accustomed to attend at that time. M. 
Chapelain had thrown her into a magnetic sleep after her return, and 
she spoke with much composure of the operation she was about to 
undergo. All the arrangements being made, she undressed herself, 
and seated herself in a chair (the steps of the operation, which was a 
very extensive and dangerous one, need not be described); during all 
this time the patient continued conversing tranquilly with the operator, 
and did not give the slightest indication of sensibility; no motion of 
the limbs or of the features,—no change in the respiration, or of the 
voice,—no emotion even in the pulse could be perceived. The patient 
never ceased to be in that state of automatic abandon and impassibility 
in which she had been for some minutes before the operation.—The 
patient was put to bed, still in a state of somnambulism, in which she 
was allowed to remain forty-eight hours.— The dressings were removed 
on the following Tuesday (the 14th); the wound was cleansed and 
again dressed, the patient not testifying any sensibility or pain. After 
this dressing, M. Chapelain awakeued the patient, whose somnambulic 
sleep had lasted two days. This lady did not appear to have any idea, 
any sentiment, of what had passed; but on learning that she had been 
operated on, she was greatly agitated; which the magnetizer put a stop 
to by immediately sending her to sleep.”—Medical Gazelle, xxi. 421. 

We offer no comments on this case, nor pledge our belief one 
way or the other. It is possible that she may have been in the 
state of stupor described, or, like the Indian Fakirs, or even 
the Christian martyrs, that she may have surmounted the feeling 
of pain by an all-powerful determination of mind or an extasied 
state of the moral feelings. On the former supposition we can- 
not contemplate, without dread, the terrible purposes to which 
this peculiar state of existence may be abused. It is not many 
years since a young lady in Ireland was thrown into a state 
of narcotism by a wretch, who perpetrated during that state a 
deliberate act of villany. What has occurred may occur again. 
Indeed, we are pretty well assured that such cases have recently 
occurred in Germany, and that such was the nature of the causes 
which induced M. Mesmer, as before related, precipitately to 
quit Paris. 

It is a common observation that families and nations, and 
also the doctrinaires of schools, are equally ambitious of a glo- 
rious descent. The proud of the earth are commonly content to 
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trace their pedigrees from the Guelphs and Ghibellines—nations 
apotheosize their founders, and the assertors of new opinions 
father them on the philosophies of Greece or Rome. The fol- 
lowers of Mesmer, exempt, as they must be admitted to be, from 
most of the common habits of thought, are not exempt from this. 
To this source are referred most of the relations, concerning sybils, 
pythonesses, magicians, and sorcerers of ancient times. ‘ The 
school of Mesmer,” (which has the dignity of being divided 
into three eras) says Du Potet, “ was founded on a system analc- 
gous to that of Epicurus, as explained in the poem of Lucretius ; 
that of the spiritualists, which has many partizans in France, 
reminds us of the Platonic philosophy; the school of M. le 
Marquis de Puysegur, is founded on observation.” It is won- 
derful to what lengths the enthusiasm of men will sometimes 
carry them. In 1831, the French commission assembled at 
Paris under M. Husson, were so deceived by the jugglery of 
two somnambulists as: actually to authenticate their pretensions 
to future sight, and to assert that the predictions of these indi- 
viduals were accomplished to the very letter (leurs prévisions se 
sont réalisées avec une exactitude remarquable.) We do not 
wonder, therefore, that individuals should, under the sanction of 
this public decision, have ascribed the prophecies of Hoty Wrir 
to the somnambulic vision ; or that others, with still more auda- 
cious blasphemy, should have referred the miracles of Moses and 
those of Jesus Curist and his apostles to the same source; thus 
reproducing, as it were, in the very terms, the sceptic doubt of 
the ancient Jews, “He casteth out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the devils.” 

M. Foissac, in his Mémoire sur le Magnetisme Animal, ad- 
dressed to the Royal Academy of Sciences, has the following 
passage :— 

“ When Moses held up his hands, Israel prevailed; but as soon as 
he let them fall, the Amalekite had the advantage......Jesus Christ cast 
out devils and healed diseases by the imposition of hands, and to so 
high a degree did he possess this marvellous power (viz. the magnetic), 
that it was enough if he but touched the sick, or he them, that they 
should be whole......It happened that when Jesus went into Nazareth 
he performed only a few miracles on the sick. He was astonished at 
their incredulity, saying, ‘ Nullus propheta in patria sud!’ Faith, then, 
[according to this astute logician, whose argument in respect of mira- 
cles may be denominated the obscurum per obscurius,] was one of the 
conditions of success, [so thinks Baron Du Potet,] which leads us to 
believe that Jesus Christ effected his cures by magnetism !” 

The degree of susceptibility of any truth to useful applica- 
tions is always matter of uncertainty, but in respect of error, 
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we can have no doubt that its issues will be monstrous. Happily 
for this country the demands made by the relations of social life, 
on the exercise of common-sense, are of such frequency as to 
engender a salutary habit of mind, which is equally a protection 
against the arts of imposture, the transcendentalism of mystics, 
and the insidious insinuations of infidelity. In fact, the people 
of this island have no leisure for such unprofitable reveries, 
which, consequently, strike no permanent root in the soil. A 
few harmless individuals may amuse themselves with the exami- 
nation of their friends’ craniums; a few others may celebrate 
homeeopathy, and divert themselves with infinitessimal prescrip- 
tions; and some few more may go the length of swallowing 
Morrison’s pills, or of being rubbed by a St. John Long. But 
these are innocent diversions, while those who pursue them con- 
stitute but a minute fraction of the great mass of the public— 
the froth and folly, as it were, of the multitude; who, if they 
occasionally smart for it, suffer only what they deserve, for 
neglecting the proper means of information. We need not say 
that such is and such will be the fate of animal magnetism in 
this country. 


Art. [X.—The Allocution of His Holiness Pope Gregory X VI, 
addressed to the Consistory at Rome, 10th Dec. 1837. 


A® important event has lately occurred, and which will have 
most serious consequences for aJl Germany, whose actual 
state is compromised by it;—we allude to the act of violence 
exercised by the king of Prussia against one of the most dis- 
tinguished prelates of the German eaeanen. We have endea- 
voured to obtain an accurate statement of the circumstances from 
persons whose information is obtained near the scene of action, 
and on whose statements the fullest reliance may be placed. A 
knowledge of the facts which preceded and brought on this event 
is indispensable, to form a correct and safe judgment on the con- 
duct of the prelate, and on the tyranny of the Prussian govern- 
ment, whose persecution, as our readers are aware,* has been 
exercised against the Catholics of the Rhenish provinces ever 
since the occupation of that country. 

On the 29th of May, 1836, M. le Baron Clement Augustus 
de Droste Vischering, suffragan Bishop of Munster, took pos- 
session of the archiepiscopal see of “mA in consequence of 








* Dub. Rev. vol. ii. p. 168, 
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the election of the chapter, and the proclamation of the sovereign 
pontiff. At that time two important affairs required his most 
anxious care, namely, the doctrines of the late professor Hermes, 
of Bonn, which had been condemned by a papal brief, and 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants. We will shortly 
describe the state of these two questions at that time. The arch- 
diocess of Cologne was become the focus of the philosophical 
opinions of Hermes, who for fifteen years had been professor of 
dogmatic theology at the university of Bonn, and who had been 
protected both by the late archbishop, the Count de Spiegel, and 
by the Prussian government. His doctrines, which make the 
rational demonstration of the existence of God the sole founda- 
tion of faith, and which assert that, without the foregoing de- 
monstration, there can be no true faith, had been examined and 
condemned at Rome, by a papal brief, dated the 26th of Sept. 
1835, which did not appear til] six months after the death of the 
Count de Spiegel. The Prussian government, who justly con- 


sidered these doctrines as an approximation to Protestantism, 
tried to suppress the brief, and did not allow any of the public 
papers to circulate it. Nevertheless, it was inserted in the German 
papers printed out of the Prussian dominions. Very soon a 
Sibomee of opinion manifested itself between the clergy in the 


four diocesses of the Rhenish provinces, and those of Westphalia, 
where the doctrine of Hermes had been widely spread. Whilst 
the larger part of the clergy submitted to the decision of the papal 
see, others declared that the brief was not binding on them, as 
it had not been published according to the forms required by the 
law of Prussia, namely, with the approbation of the king. The 
Catholic professors of theology at the university of Bonn, who, 
with the single exception of i. Klee, were all partisans of the 
Hermesian doctrine, continued to teach it; and Mr. Kusgen, 
administrator of the diocess of Cologne, in a circular dated the 
29th of October, 1835, forbade the clergy of that diocess to speak 
either for or against the condemned doctrine. ‘Thus was the 
decision of Rome held in contempt, and heretical opinions con- 
tinued to form the basis of instruction in Catholic theology. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it was the duty of the 
new archbishop, to apply a prompt remedy to this evil, and to 
re-establish the Catholic doctrine in all its purity. Accordingly, 
one of his first acts was to refuse his approbation to all the courses 
of theology at the university of Bonn, excepting those of M. 
Klee; to forbid the students of theology to attend those courses ; 
and to prohibit the professors in his chief seminary, all zealous 
advocates of Hermesianism, and whom he could not send away 
without the consent of government, from continuing to lecture. 
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These measures, taken by the archbishop to maintain the purity 
of the Catholic dogmas, formed, at a later period, one of the chief 
heads of accusation against him by the government. At the same 
time, he made all the priests of his diocess sign eighteen pro- 

ositions relative to the principal points in wir 4 the doctrines of 
ewe are opposed to the Catholic religion. The eighteenth 
proposition exacted besides from each priest an entire submission 
to the archbishop, and in the last appeal, to the sovereign pontiff, 
in all matters concerning doctrine and discipline. +... 

But the question of mized marriages was still more momentous, 
being one in which the most sacred rights of the Church had been 
trampled upon by the Prussian government. By an ancient 
custom, introduced into Germany, as an especial dispensation 
from the severity of the canon law, on account of the great inter- 
mixture of Catholics and Protestants in the same provinces, 
marriages concluded between Catholics and non-Catholics were 
solemnly blessed by the Catholic priests, provided that both par- 
ties promised to educate all the children in the Catholic religion. 
But in every case where this promise was refused by either party, 
the nuptial benediction was withheld by the Catholic priest. 
After the occupation of the Rhenish provinces and of Westphalia 
by Prussia, the number of mixed marriages increased consider- 
ably, on account of the number of employés and Protestant 
officers sent annually by government into these countries. The 
king of Prussia, whose proselyting tendency is well known, in- 
tended, by taking advantage of this circumstance, to Protestantize 
all the Catholic provinces of his monarchy. But he met with a 
strong opposition from the Catholic clergy, who refused to obey 
the orders transmitted to them, by the cabinet of Berlin, to bless 
all mixed marriages, without exacting any previous promise as to 
the religion of the children. . Government then addressed itself 

_to Rome, and negociated during many years with the Holy See, 
in order to obtain a decision favourable to their projects. Pope 
Pius VIII published a brief, dated the 25th of March, 1830, 
which he addressed to the four bishops of Cologne, of Treves, of 
Paderborn, and of Munster, wherein he regulated the conduct 
which the Catholic clergy were thenceforward to observe on the 
occasion of mixed marriages. Still maintaining the established 
custom of Germany, the sovereign’ pontiff permitted Catholic 
priests to be present at mixed marriages, but with a positive pro- 
hibition to exercise any priestly function in case both parties re- 
fused to promise to bring up their future children as members of 
the Catholic Church. This being pussively present was to vali- 
date the marriage, which might also be inscribed in the ordinary 


registers by the Catholic priest. The brief of Pope Pius VIII 
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was accompanied by an 1nsTRucTIoN from Cardinal Albani, 
dated the 27th of March, 1830, and addressed to the same four 
prelates. In this instruction the Cardinal recites, that the 
sovereign pontiff had been greatly afflicted by a law of Prussia, 
published in 1825, which enacted, that all children to be born of 
a mixed marriage, should be brought up in the religion of the 
father, or, at least, in the religion he chose ;* and which, more- 
over, forbade priests to exact any promise from persons contract- 
ing such marriage, concerning the religious education. of their 
future children. To this instruction it was added, that his holi- 
ness did not mean by his brief either to authorize or to approve 
of mixed marriages, and that the lenity he thought right to ex- 
ercise in this matter, was only intended to meet the case of a 
lukewarm Catholic, who might otherwise be tempted to abandon 
his religion, in order to contract a marriage with a person of 
another faith. 

The Cabinet of Berlin, which had thus failed in its attempts 
to introduce a total change in the discipline of the Church, did 
not publish either the brief or the instruction. This last became 
known to the public only in the year 1837, whilst the brief 
remained for four years in the portfolio of the minister at Berlin. 
Every species of artifice and constraint was used to overcome 
the opposition of the Catholic clergy on the question of mixed 
marriages. Tor example, the government proclaimed, in the 
orders of the day addressed to the army, that all promises made 
by Protestant soldiers, who had married Catholic women, to 
have their children brought up in the Catholic faith, were to be 
considered as null and void.+ 

However, as these measures did not take effect, owing to the 
good sense aud right feeling of the German people, the govern- 
ment tried to give another turn to the affair. The chargé- 
d'affaires to the Holy See, M. Bunsen, was recalled from Rome 
at the beginning of the year 1834, and directed to negociate with 
the late Archbishop. For this purpose, a secret conference took 
place at Coblentz, between the Archbishop de Spiegel, and his 
secretary Munchen, who took a very active part, on one side, and 
M. Bunsen on the other. The principal result of this conference, 





* This law was much more advantageous to the Protestants, as amongst twenty 
mixed marriages, there was only about one in which the husband was Catholic ; and 
this is accounted for by the great number of Protestant employés and officers, who, 
for the most part, were young unmarried men, sent by government into the Catholic 
provinces, where Catholics were excluded from almost all employments.—(See Dub. 
Rev. ut supra.) 

+ This declaration was repeated in an order of the day, dated 26th November 
1835, addressed by M. Muffling, General-in-Chief of the 7th division of the army, 
to M. the Commandant of the fortress of Wesel. 
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was an instruction explanatory of the brief of Pius VIII, by 
which instruction the most important points of this brief were 
abrogated. It was then that this brief, for the first time, be- 
came public, notwithstanding the prohibition of the government 
and the Archbishop of Cologne. The Archbishop’s instruction 
contained eighteen articles, and served as the basis of a conven- 
tion which was concluded between the government of Prussia 
and the Archbishop of Cologne at Berlin, dated the 19th of 
June 18384. This convention, which was divided into fifteen 
articles, was to be the rule of conduct for the Catholic clergy in 
future, in regard to mixed marriages. The following are its 
four principal articles :— 

lst. The passive presence of the Catholic priest at a mixed 
marriage, which was allowed by the brief of Pius VIII, being 
for certain reasons too odious, is to be restrained to the cases in 
which Catholic parties should enter into such marriages with an 
open and red | contempt of their religion; in all other cases, 
the active and officiating presence of the Catholic priest, and his 
solemn benediction, are indispensable. 

2ndly, In the preliminary questions before the marriage, the 
Catholic priest shall not ask in what religion the future children 
are to be brought up, as this point is to remain untouched, as 
well in the publication of the banns, as in the benediction itself. 

Srdly, In the sacramental confession, the priest is forbidden 
to oblige the Catholic party to educate his children in his own 
religion, or to refuse him absolution in case of his refusal to 
enter into such obligation. 

4thly, The churching of Catholic women is not, in any case, 
to be refused. 

This agreement was addressed to, and received by, the three 
suffragans of Cologne, the Bishops of Munster, of ‘Tréves, and 
of Paderborn ; | an.instruction, based on these four articles, 
was sent to the vicars-general of the four diocesses, to serve them 
as a rule in all cases relating to mixed marriages, ‘Thus was the 
Church betrayed, and arrangements were introduced into the 
four diocesses which were in direct opposition to the brief of 
Pius VIII and the instructions of Cardinal Albani, which last, 
it will be recollected, were still unpublished. ‘The government 
was so well aware of the nullity of all these acts in regard to the 
canonical law, as well as of the perfidy which it had employed 
to deceive the clergy, that it was recommended to the bishops 
and vicars-general not to publish this convention ; but whenever 
a priest applied for an instruction, to furnish him with one in 
conformity with these four articles. Neither the clergy in 
general, nor the Catholic laity, had any official knowledge of all 
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this affair, until the measures taken by the government against 
the new Archbishop tore off the veil. 

Things were in this state when the Archbishop, Count Spiegel, 
died. ‘The government, by what may well be called an inter- 
position of divine providence, cast its eyes on the Baron Clement 
Augustus de Droste Vischering, Bishop of Calamatta, and 
brother of the Bishop of Munster. Having heen administrator 
of the diocess of Munster until the concordat of 1821, concluded 
between Pius VII and the King of Prussia, the Baron de Droste 
had afterwards lived in retirement; and, completely occupied 
with works of charity, was far from seeking any ecclesiastical 
dignity. But as he was known for the firmness of his character, 
and the energy with which he had supported the righ‘s of the 
Church during his administration of the diocess of Munster, the 
government of Prussia, who did not dare to ask his adhesion to 
the convention relative to mixed marriages, .made use of an 
artifice to tie his hands before they proposed him as a candidat 
for the see of Cologne. The Baron of Altenstein, minister of 
religion and of public instruction, had recourse to the interpo- 
sition of M. Schmulling, canon of the chapter of Munster. ‘The 
following passage occurs ina letter from M. Altenstein to M. 
Schmulling, dated the 28th August 1835, relative to mixed 
marriages : — 


“ One thing which still gives me anxiety, is the manner in which 
Mgr. the Bishop of Calamatta will consider the question of mixed 
marriages, and whether he is disposed, should he become acting bishop 
of one of the four diocesses, to co-operate frankly in the execution of 
a convention made the 19th of June last year, conformably toa brief 
of Pope Pius VIII, dated 25th of March 1830, and entered into be- 
tween Von Bunsen, the royal confidential counsellor of legation and 
ambassador at the court of Rome, delegated for this purpose by his 
Majesty the King, on the one part, and on the other by the late Arch- 
bishop de Spiegel, and to which the Bishops of Tréves, Munster, and 
Paderborn, have already acceded, and which has been approved by 
his Majesty, and put into execution in those said diocesses, so that 
for the future this affair may be considered as definitively arranged. 
I am willing to suppose, then, that the Bishop of Calamatta, if he be- 
came administrator of one of the four diocesses, would not only not 
attack and overthrow the agreement of the 19th of June, but, on the 
contrary, would study to maintain, and would be ready and careful to 
apply itin a spirit of conciliation.” 

The Canon Schmulling had an interview with Monseigneur 
de Droste, to whom he communicated the contents of the minis- 
ter’s letter. It would appear that M. Schmulling was desirous 
of having a written document which he could communicate to 
the minister ; and accordingly, Monseigneur de Droste wrote him 
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a letter, dated 5th September 1835,.in which the following 
passage occurs relative to mixed marriages :— 

“ As to the subject of mixed marriages, I have long wished that 
some means might be found to smooth the great difficulties of that 
question. I consequently learn with pleasure that my wishes have been 
realized ; and I beg you, sir, to have the goodness to assure his 
excellency the Minister, that I will take care to maintain the conven- 
tion made and put into execution in the four vicariates, in conformity 
with the brief of Pope Pius VIII; and to add, that even if I had the 
opportunity, Ishould forbear to attack it, or to overthrow it, and that 
I would enforce it in the spirit of love and peace.” 

These two letters, from which we have cited the most impor- 
tant passages, have been published by the Prussian government 
as a proof of the culpability of the Archbishop, inasmuch as 
after promising to observe the convention concluded between 
the King and his predecessor the Archbishop de Spiegel, he had 
forfeited his plighted word, and had acted in violation of his 
promise. But an attentive examination of the letter of the 
Archbishop, will point out two circumstances which entirely 
justify the prelate. In the first place, it is clear that he was 
ignorant of the contents of the convention referred to, and that 
he then heard it for the first time. ‘ I consequently learn with 
pleasure,” writes the prelate, “that m wiles (relative to a 
definitive arrangement on the subject of mixed marriages) are 
realized ;” and in the next place, he declares that he will main- 
tain the convention, which he believes is “made and executed 
in conformity with the brief of Pope Pius VIII.”  Assuredly 
M. de Droste may be excused for not doubting of the conformity 
of the brief of the Pope with a convention which had been 
adopted by four Catholic bishops, — a conformity which the 
minister asserts in his own letter addressed to the Canon Schmul- 
ling. And even supposing he had had any doubts on the subject, 
that was not the moment to express them, for as yet no direct 
offer had been made him on the part of the Prussian minister. 

Direct negociations soon began; and the minister Altenstein 
addressed a letter to M. de Droste, which the government has 
taken care not to publish, because there was no mention made 
in it of the Convention of Berlin, as the Archbishop positively 
asserts in his last letter to M. Altenstein,—a letter which we shall 
presently give at full length. 

“ I have the honour to observe to you,” writes the Prelate, “ that in 
the declaration which I transmitted to your Excellency before my elec- 
tion, there was no mention made of the instruction addressed to the 
vicars-general, and that because your Excellency had not spoken on 
the subject in your letter to me.” 
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Why, we ask, did not the minister who accuses the Arch- 
bishop of having violated his plighted word, give an official con- 
tradiction to the Archbishop’s assertion, by publishing the letter 
which the Prelate wrote him before his election? From these 
facts, we submit, that it is clear that M. de Droste has not in 
any way forfeited his word. 

Let us come back to actions, and let us see what has been the 
conduct of Monseigneur de Droste, relative to mixed marriages, 
since his translation to the Archiepiscopal See of Cologne. 

In his pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocess, dated 29th 
May 1836, he desired that thenceforward all documents concern- 
ing his archbishopric should be transmitted direct to himself. 
Above all, he turned his particular attention to the subject of 
mixed marriages, and having been made acquainted with the 
Convention of Berlin, as well as the instruction which was 
addressed after that Convention to the vicars-general, he tried 
as much as possible to repair the evil which had resulted from 
the weakness of his predecessor. In a letter to a friend, dated 
13th of May 1837, he himself traced his line of conduct in the 
following manner :— 


“ T regulate myself on the subject of mixed marriages, in the first 
place, according to the brief of Pope Pious VIII; in the second place, 
on the treaty, concluded at Berlin, between the late Archbishop de 
Spiegel, and the Counsellor of Legation, Mr. Bunsen, and confirmed 
by the King, as far as that treaty can be reconciled with the brief; and 
in the ¢hird place, and on the same condition, on an instruction com- 
piled by an Hermesian, and published by the same Archbishop, but 
solely with reference to the churching of women. ‘This then is my 
manner of proceeding: after thrice publishing the banns, if there be no 
opposition, and provided that both husband and wife promise that all 
their future children shall be baptized and brought up in the Catholic 
religion, the marriage is celebrated according to the Catholic rites: if 
the parties will not make this double promise, then the passive presence 
is permitted as the brief allows. As to the churching of women, as it 
might be taken for a previous approbation, it is to be refused unless 
the children are baptized and brought up in the Catholic religion.” 


This last decision of the Archbishop’s was contrary to the 
fourth article of the treaty of Berlin, and as M. de Bodel- 
schroingh, Governor of the Rhenish Provinces, laid great stress 
on the execution of this article, the Archbishop believed it better 
to accede to it, but in such a way as to neutralize its ill effects 
as far as possible. The following are the orders which he issued 
on this point, in an instruction , 25th December 1836, and 
addressed to the Dean of Aix la Chapelle :— 


“A Catholic priest is permitted to bless a Catholic woman at her 
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churching, though married to a Protestant, and causing all her children 
to be baptized and brought up in the Protestant faith, excepting in 
those cases where a blessing would be withheld, even in a marriage 
altogether Catholic. Nevertheless, the curate or vicar performing such 
churching, shall declare to the Catholic woman, with a loud and clear 
voice, and immediately before the beginning of those prayers appointed 
for the ceremony, that the blessing which she is going to receive, ought 
in no ways to authorize her to believe that the Church approves her 
marriage, but that these prayers are offered up by the Church for the 
salvation of her soul.” 

A tolerant and conciliatory spirit animated all the acts of the 
venerable Prelate, who gave way to all demands, however unjust 
or arbitrary, in as far as he could reconcile them with the duties 
of his charge. The following circular addressed to all the Deans 
of his diocess, dated 19th December 1837, is a palpable proof 
of what we have asserted :— 

“ At the request of the President-in-Chief of the Rhenish Provinces, 
we, by these presents, “ do desire the deans of the cities and rural deans 
to command the priests of their deaneries, not to permit any strange, 
and more especially Belgian priests, the exercise of any ecclesiastical 
function whatsoever.” 

Here we have a very great concession, and in an affair in 
which, according to the concordat of 1821, the government hal 
no right whatever to interfere. “ I infinitely desire,” writes the 
prelate to one of his friends, “ to avoid beginning a warfare 
with the government, as long as any justifiable way of escaping 
it is left me.” 

All these concessions did not satisfy the Prussian Government, 
who required from the Prelate the execution of the treaty of 
Berlin, and who tried all means of persuasion in the first place 
to overcome his resistance. The followers of the Hermesian 
doctrine were not all inclined to submit to the brief which con- 
demned the opinions of their master. ‘Two leaders of the party, 
viz. Professors Braun and Elvenich, were gone to Rome to 
obtain the revocation of the brief; the other professors of Bonn 
continued in open opposition to the Archbishop, and several 
pamphlets were published accusing him of ignorance and par- 
tiality. Government, who had not taken any active measures 
against this faction, now resolved to profit by it— The Count of 
Stolberg Wernigerode was sent to Cologne, in order to try and 
compromise matters with the Archbishop. Government do- 
clared themselves willing to abandon the Hermesians, and to 
force them to obey the Archbishop, provided he on his part 
would cause the treaty of Berlin relative to mixed marriages to 
be executed in his diocess. Mgr. de Droste did not hesitate one 
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moment; he rejected these proposals, and again declared that he 
would only conform to the treaty of Berlin in as far as it accorded 
with the brief of Pius the VIIIth.—He added that another 
Bishop (the late Bishop of Treves, Mgr. de Hommer) had given 
the sad example of being obliged to retract on his death-bed 
what he had done on this subject during his life;* and that as 
for himself, he wished to die in peace, and not to have any such 
— of repentance. 

he Cabinet of Berlin being at last fully convinced that the 
firmness of the Archbishop was immoveable, resolved to employ 
force in order to attain its ends. But before executing the pro- 
jected measures, it was necessary to be secure of the co-operation 
of the Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne. This body, two-thirds 
of which were followers of Hermes, was gained over by M. 
Bruggeman, himself a Catholic, but one who had already at 
different times betrayed the interests of the Catholic Church 
whilst charged with the direction of religious affairs in the 
Rhenish provinces as Government Counsellor at Coblentz. M. 
Bruggeman having thus prepared matters for the Ministry, went 
to Berlin, from whence he brought back the order to arrest the 
Archbishop. Means were tried once more to shake the deter- 
mination of the prelate, and M. Altenstein, minister of religion 
and public instruction, wrote a letter to the Archbishop, dated 
24th October, 1837, of which we will give the principal passages. 

“If you delay promising that for the future the treaty of Berlin 
shall be executed, Government will not fail to take steps the immediate 
consequence of which will be to prevent you from exercising any of your 
episcopal functions. You may be forgiven the scruples of conscience 
you have entertained; but these scruples are not a sufficient motive for 

our dispensing with the obedience you owe to the laws of the state. 
His Majesty has, however, condescended to allow you to give up the 
administration of the diocess, and if this proposal is accepted, no 
enquiry will be made in regard to the past.” 

The Archbishop, who received this letter the 31st of October, 
answered it the same day in the following words. 

“T have the honour, in answer to the letter addressed me by your 
Excellency, and dated the 24th of October, to state that I am not con- 
scious of having given occasion to believe that I was myself aware of 
the impropriety of several of the steps I have taken in regard to the 
doctrine of Hermes. In the whole of this affair, the question, as it 
relates solely to doctrine, belongs entirely to spiritual matters, upon 





* The following passage is contained in the letter written by the Archbishop to 
the Pope on the eve of his death (10th Nov. 1836).—‘* Having arrived at the termi- 
nation of my mortal career, and being enlightened by Divine grace, I retract all that 
I may have done contrary to the canonical laws and the principles of the Catholic 
Church, in regard to mixed marriages.” 
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which the Church alone is entitled to decide. In regard to mixed 
marriages, I declare once more, and still in conformity to the written 
declaration which I had the honour to transmit to your Excellency 
before my election, in an official and confidential correspondence, that 
in regard to mixed marriages, I would act according to the Brief of 
Pope Pius the VIIIth, and according to the Instruction addressed by the 
Bishops to the Vicars-general; that I would try as much as possible to 
make the Instruction accord with the Brief, but that in all cases where 
that was not possible, the Brief must be the sole rule for my conduct. 
T have, however, the honour to observe to you, that in the declaration 
which I transmitted to your Excellency before my election, there was 
no mention made of the instruction addressed to the vicars-general, and 
that because your Excellency had not alluded to it in your letter—I 
add, moreover, that this declaration is not the result of scruples of 
conscience, but is based on the full conviction that it cannot be allow- 
able for any bishop to adopt a different decision from that which I 
have come to. Finally, I find myself obliged to demand liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of spiritual power, confided to me by 
the Church that I might defend her rights. I beg to observe also, that 
the duty I owe to the diocess committed to my care, as well as towards 
the whole Church, will not permit me to cease from my functions, nor 
to give up my charge. In all temporal things, I shall obey His 
Majesty the King, as it becomes a faithful subject to do. 


(Signed) “ Crement AvucusTE, 
“ Cologne, 31st Oct. 1837. * Archbishop of Cologne.” 


The Archbishop communicated these two letters to his Chapter 
and the priests of Cologne, and to all the clergy of his diocess, 
who unanimously expressed their sympathy with him: the 
Chapter alone, corrupted as we have seen by government, 
received this communication with indifference, and did not 
approve the conduct of the prelate. The minister having received 
the Archbishop’s firm as well as dignified letter, gave orders for 
the execution of violent measures. M. de Bodelschioiugh left 
Coblentz for Cologne, where all the garrison were under arms, 
and where strong patrols were on duty for several days. These 
military preparations were no doubt intended to intimidate the 
eo and to oblige him at last to give way. On the 20th of 

Yovember, M. d’Arnim, president of the government of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, carried to the Archbishop the ultimatum of the king— 
either immediately to retract his decision, or to be sent into 
captivity. The Archbishop again declared that he could not 
alter his conduct in regard to mixed marriages ; and M. d’Arnim 
left him, and made way for the employment of brute force. 
Towards the evening the square before the archiepiscopal palace 
was occupied by the military; and the prelate and his secretary, 
M. Michelis, were arrested and conveyed to Minden, a fortress 
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situated at the extremity of Westphalia. On the next day a pro- 
clamation was issued in Cologne and in all the other towns of the 
Rhenish provinces, and of Westphalia, dated the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1837, and signed by three ministers. In this document the 
Archbishop is accused “ of having arrogated to himselfan arbitrary 
power, of having trampled under foot the laws of the country, 
and of having set at naught the king’s authority, and produced 
disturbance where there had formerly existed the most perfect 
tranguillity.” He was besides accused of having taken steps “ to 
excite the minds of men,” and it was added “ that the Sovereign 
Pontiff had been completely informed of the whole affair.” As 
to these accusations against the Archbishop neither proofs nor 
facts were brought forward in support of them, and the last asser- 
tion is formally denied by the Pope himself, in the allocution 
which he pronounced on the 10th of December. The Chapter 
did not hesitate to undertake the administration of the diocess; 
and in its circular, dated the 21st of November, it appears to 
sanction the motives which had induced the government to 
banish the Archbishop from his diocess. ‘They received, moreover, 
without daring to make the slightest protestation, the act of 
accusation, sent to them by the minister Altenstein, and which 
was dated the 15th of November. In this document the minister 
accuses the Archbishop: Ist. For his energetic conduct towards 
the partisans of the Hermesian doctrines, and more especially 
towards the Professors of Bonn, and of his chief seminary ; 
2ndly. For the publication and the execution of a dogmatical 
brief, which had not received the royal sanction; 3rdly. For the 
steps he had taken to assure himself of the orthodoxy and 
obedience of the priests in his diocess, by making them sign the 
eighteen propositions; and 4thly. For the violation of his 
piedged word upon the subject of mixed marriages, in which he 

ad even exceeded the intentions of the brief of Pius VIII.” We 
need not refute these accusations, which are either false or 
ridiculous. Our readers are able to appreciate them at their just 
worth. 

The dissatisfaction caused by the arrest of Mgr. the Arch- 
bishop increased greatly in the Rhenish provinces, and in West- 
phalia. All claimed for the illustrious captive the common right 
granted to the meanest criminal, viz. the freedom of defence ; 
and it was demanded on all sides that he should be brought 
before the tribunals face to face with his accusers. The Cabinet 
of Berlin felt the weight of these petitions; and, in order to pal- 
liate their injustice, they published in the official Gazette of 
Berlin “that the Archbishop was not a prisoner, since it de- 
pended on himself to leave the fortress of Minden, and to go 
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whither he would, on the single condition of giving his word of 
honour not to exercise any episcopal function. But the Arch- 
bishop could not make this promise, without acknowledging the 
right which the government assumed to itself, of dismissing a 
Catholic prelate, which right belongs exclusively to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, as head of the hierarchy. To him, as to his 
judge, the Archbishop had confided his cause with confidence, 
and his decision all Catholics were sage for with impatience. 
Government itself had so repeatedly declared that the court of 
Rome had been informed of all that had passed in this transac- 
tion, that it had succeeded in deceiving a party even of the 
Catholics in Germany. But the Sovereign Pontiff, who watches 
with so mueh tender solicitude over the interests of the Church, 
himself unveiled the perfidious falsehoods of the Cabinet of 
Berlin, in the allocution which he pronounced to the secret Con- 
sistory of cardinals, and which he communicated to all the 
powers of Europe. Our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
this important doeument,* which has displayed in their true 
light the persecutions of the Prussian Government towards its 
Catholic subjects, constituting as they do more than a third of 
the population of the Maglio, and the generous devotion of 
the Archbishop of Cologne, a faithful confessor of the nineteenth 
century. 


“ VENERABLE BRETHREN,—Placed in a position where it is not 
sufficient to deplore evil, we are overwhelmed with sadness by the 
melancholy state of the affairs of the Catholic Church. Whilst apply- 
ing our thoughts to the remedy of these plagues of Israel, according 
to the power received by us from God, a new cause of grief has started 
up, and from a quarter, too, where it was least expected. You are not 
ignorant of this, nor of the cause that brings us together this day. It 
is no obscure event, learned by private accounts; it has been, on the 
contrary, officially communicated. We complain of the grave injury 
committed against the venerable Archbishop of Cologne, who has been 
deprived of his pastoral jurisdiction by order of the King, been driven 
from his seat by the force of arms, and sent out of his diocess. Such 
is the calamity which has fallen upon this prelate, however anxious he 
has been to render to Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, though not 
at the same time forgetting his duty in preserving the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. He sought to observe no other rule in the 
matter of mixed marriages than that contained in the apostolical let- 
ters addressed to the prelates of Western Prussia by Pius VIII, our 
predecessor, of happy memory, bearing date the 25th of March, 1830. 
And yet in those letters the Holy See carried indulgence to the ex- 
treme limit. You are not ignorant that our predecessor was brought 





* We subjoin a translation of this document, which has appeared in the English 
papers, and which we believe to be correct.— Ep. 
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to these concessions with regret, and solely from the necessity of saving 
the Catholic clergy of those countries from the too certain evils with 
which they were menaced. Who would have foreseen that,this pon- 
tifical declaration, indulgent as it was, and assented to by the King’s 
Envoy at Rome, would be executed in a manner to overthrow the 
inflexible principles of the Catholic Church, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Holy See? Yet this very thing, impossible to imagine or 
believe, and to suspect which would have been a crime, has been done 
by the artful influence of the secular power. No sooner had we been 
warned of this, than we sent remonstrances, declaring that our apos- 
tolical mission obliged us to tell the faithful not to consider a rule to 
proceed from the Holy See which it held in horror. We received for 
answer that our complaints were without foundation, and at the same 
time came a letter from a bishop of Liege, who at the point of death, 
and about to render an account before the Supreme Judge, declared 
that the instruction addressed to the bishops, and subscribed by them 
at the instigation of the civil government, would be the occasion of 
great evils, and would infringe the holy canons. Enlightened by the 
divine intelligence, he acknowledged his error, aud of his own accord 
retracted his adhesion. Immediately we sent this to the King, and 
stated how we disapproved of the interpretation put upon the letters 
of our predecessor, which, though accepted by the bishops, were 
entirely opposed to the principles and laws of the Church. You may 
thus see, venerable brethren, that we have neglected nothing in this 
affair. Nevertheless, we say it with feelings of the most profound 
horror, whilst we were waiting the answer to our remonstrance, it was 
signified to the Archbishop of Cologne that he must conform himself 
to the interpretation of the late Pope’s letter concerning mixed mar- 
riages, of which we disapproved ; or, if he refused, that he must aban- 
don his pastoral functions. If he resisted, a decree of the government 
would interdict him from his episcopal jurisdiction. The Archbishop 
resisting, in accordance with his duty, those menaces were fulfilled. 
And mark the conduct observed towards us: the Prussian charge- 
d affaires warned us of the event as about to take place on the first of 
the following month, whilst it was, in reality, perpetrated ten days 
sooner. In this occurrence, venerable brethren, we owe to God, the 
Church, and ourselves, to raise our apostolic voice against this viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical liberty, this usurpation of a sacred jurisdiction, 
this outrage against the Holy See. Let us not either forget to give to 
a prelate endowed with so sen virtues the praise due for his devotion 
to the cause of religion and to his many sacrifices. Since the occasion 
offers, we publicly and solemnly declare that we entirely disapprove of 
the practice whieh prevails in the kingdom of Prussia, contrary to the 
declaration of our predecessor, respecting mixed marriages.” 
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Art. X.—Speech of the Eurl of Mulgrave in the House of 
Lords, on Monday, the 27th of November, 1837, on the Motion 
of the Earl of Roden for certain Papers referring to the 
State of Ireland. Ridgway. 


F we could discover any real ground for believing that the 
I policy of the Irish Government was designed to disturb 
our Protestant fellow countrymen, in the exercise of their reli- 
gious worship, or to deprive them of any right or safeguard, 
which legitimately belongs to them, we should be the ion to 
condemn and decry it. For such policy were tyrannous and 
partial, contrary to the sacred rights of conscience—for which 
we have ourselves too long and too painfully contended, not to 
be deeply sensible of their value, and at variance with every 
setacighe which, as Christians and free citizens, we have been 
taught to revere. Above all, it would be utterly inconsistent 
with the noble integrity and justice which have rendered that 
government a blessing and protection to all denominations of 
her Majesty’s Irish subjects. 

We are bound to suppose that there are persons who, un- 
affectedly, believe in the evil tendencies imputed to a liberal 
system of government, having their minds filled with certain 
blind apprehensions of danger to the creed and the persons of 
Protestants, from the adoption of equal Jaws, or even a fair and 
irrespective administration of such laws as are in force. ‘These, 
however, constitute but a poor and paltry minority of the num- 
bers who join in the cant, and deplore the “ heavy blow to Pro- 
testantism,” which they profess to dread from the arm of British 
justice. To far the greater portion of this class, we cannot 
allow the respectable excuse of honest ignorance. Their con- 
duct is too plainly marked by all the tokens of selfishness and 
faction to justify so charitable an interpretation. ‘The means to 
which they have recourse for diffusing their exaggerated terrors ; 
the calumnies and falsehoods so kunsomly disseminated by 
them, and the malignant, envious, and sordid motives betrayed 
in their anxiety to hurt their opponents, forbid the supposition 
that their prejudices are sincere, or their purposes in any degree 
akin to those of an honest and single, though deluded, mind. 

Whether the Earl of Roden belongs to the majority or mino- 
rity of such alarmists, we leave to those who know him better 
than we do, to conjecture. But we are by no means surprised 
to see him foremost of Lord Mulgrave’s accusers, and noisiest 
among the noisiest in casting odious and base imputations upon 
that enlightened governor. Whether he be the dupe and catspaw 
of others, or himself a wilful accomplice in promoting the grand 
delusion, it is perfectly agreeable to nature, that his voice deal 
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be raised above all others in a general howl about a Protestant 
persecution. For by whom should we expect such a chorus to 
be led, if not by the man who, not long since, took a prominent 
and conspicuous part in a combination to crush and exterminate 
the professors of another creed ? 

We allude not here particularly to the Orange conspiracy, in 
which this Lord held so preeminent a station; nor to the wild 
crusade issuing from Exeter Hall, of which he was an active 
promoter; but we refer to his bold and hostile proceedings 
during the agitation of the Reform Bill in 1832, and to the 
meetings at which he presided, and at which he spoke in that 
exciting period. We refer especially to the great muster at 
Rathfieland in January of that year, held in the open street, 
Lord Roden who had come from his residence in another county, 
(seventeen miles off), to be its chairman, presiding, like Hunt at 
Manchester, in the box of his chariot. He harangued the 


populace from that proud eminence, in strains of vehement elo- 
— and having thus attuned their minds for what was to 
ollow, sanctioned the address of Mr. Crommelin, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate of the county of Down, who pledged 
himself, in the name of all the Protestants, to “ drive the Papists 
out of the land.” * So long as they behave themselves properly,” 


said this northern Thraso, ** we will assist them; but the moment 
they attempt to grasp at that to which they have no right we 
will drive them out of the land, It is not a vain boast; for I 
am satisfied that we are able to do it; we are not afraid of them; 
we are three millions to their five! If I could have anticipated 
that my noble friend would have taken the chair, I would have 
had 60,000 Orangemen at the least, to give him welcome.” 
Lord Roden so far from moderating the martial tone of these 
observations, nodded and smiled assent to every sentiment from 
his curule chair, and at the close of the proceedings exhorted 
the multitude to treasure up in their hearts the excellent advice 
and cheering assurances they had received in the course of the 
day. In about ten days afterwards, we find his Lordship at a 
— meeting of the Protestants of Ireland,” held at the Lord 
ayor’s house, exulting in that display of physical force which 
had emboldened his friend Crommelin to vow the extermination 
of the Catholics, and animating the pursy Aldermen of the 
Dublin corporation by talking of the bone and sinew of Ulster. 
“It is gratifying to think,” thus does the noble Lord bray out 
his triumph, “and oh! it was gratifying to see, at the Meeting 
in the North, to which I have alluded, that the Protestant sinew 
and strength of the country is with us, It was gratifying to see 


a body of people, from twenty to thirty thousand, which I had 
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the honour of addressing in the North, determined to stand by 
their principles.” He speaks of that sinew and — on 
which Mr. Justice Crommelin had relied for “driving the Papists 
out of the land.” 

It seems like the working of a conscience, seeking excuses for 
itself in a fellowship of wrong, that persons who have themselves 
conceived and avowed such projects, should now turn round and 
attribute similar designs to others. We regard it, therefore, as 

uite a natural disposition in Lord Roden to endeavour, if not to 
dl the reflections of his own mind, at least to give a turn to 
those of the — by raising a din about imagined dangers 
besetting the Protestant religion and its professors in Ireland. 

In his famous speech of the 27th of last November, this 
worthy peer assured the noble assembly. which he addressed, 
that, “‘at no period had the exercise of the Protestant Religion 
been in greater danger than at the present moment, when he had 
the honour of addressing their Lordships. He felt that in 
making this charge against the noble Earl, who held the first 
situation under the crown, in making so heavy and so grave an 
accusation, that it was right for him to say, before he referred to 
the acts of the noble Earl, that to those acts he attributed the 
fatal and melancholy state of things which now existed. He 
knew that such a charge was grave and serious, and it certainly 
would not become him to make it, if he did not feel that 
he stood on ground from which he was not to be shaken, and 
that he was amply furnished with facts to prove all that he 
advanced” 

This was a formidable e:.ordium—vultus multa et preclara 
minantis—and great must have been the chuckling in the Tory 
ranks to find themselves at length on the point of having all their 
wishes gratified by a complete exposure of what till that moment 
they had scarcely more than hoped to be true,—the persecution 
of the Protestant Religion by the Irish government. An ample 
supply of facts was about to be showered among them from the 
Cornucopia of the noble Earl; “ facts”— the one thing needful 
to give point to the fluent periods of D’Israeli, and render the 
rambling invectives of Sir Francis Burdett mortal. Once 
furnished with facts they could find eloquence themselves, and 
hurl the tenacious Whigs from office ; but up to that period they 
had been obliged to labour at their vocation with mere general 
assertion, which, although skilfully handled and with excellent 
effect too, as the progress of the Spottiswoode Conspiracy and 
the result of many a recent election contest can testify, had failed 
to accomplish the grand purpose of replacing them in power. 
When Lord Roden, therefore, prefaced his Philippic by invoking 
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condemnation on his own head, unless he should amply sustain 
his grave and serious charge by facts, a dawn of hope cheered 
even those who were well acquainted with the gigantic promise 
and dwarfish performance of his muse. Often before, indeed, 
had the hollow rollings of his thunder died away upon their 
anxious ears, and they had reproachfully asked him, 
*“ When you begin with so much pomp and show, 
Why is the end so little and so low ?” 

But no experience of his “alacrity in sinking” had prepared 
their minds to expect, that so loud a prologue would be followed 
by—nothing. He had staked his character—such as it was— 
upon the number and conclusiveness of his facts. They were 
“ ample,”—they were “ plain facts,”—a great variety in his line, 
—*they placed him on ground from which he could not be shaken 
—they would prove all that he advanced,”—they would show 
that the ultimate object of the lawless acts, which take place in 
Ireland, was “the destruction of Protestant property, of Pro- 
testant life, and the extermination of the Protestant Religion in 
Ireland ;’—and he would be ashamed of himself if he could not 
demonstrate, that such a melancholy and fatal state of things 
sprung out of the acts of Lord Mulgrave. 

All this did Lord Roden undertake to set as clear as daylight 
before the House; and his friends, albeit not unused to Tis 
vapouring mood, were delighted at so promising a commence- 
ment of the campaign. Much did they rejoice in the confident 
bearing of their fanatical ally, and the rich fruit which they 
reckoned upon gleaning from the result of his autumnal re- 
searches among the Irish. Already the keen dark eye of 
Exeter’s prelate began to fix its fascinating gaze upon the tur- 
rets of Lambeth, and Lord Londonderry’s fancy was ‘‘ over shoes 
in snow,” plodding his anxious way to the vacant berth at St. 
Petersburgh. Great matters were expected from Lord Roden’s 
Budget, opened as it was with solemn flourish, to the very beard 
of his adversary. Facts are stubborn chiels ;—‘ Happy is the man 
that has his quiver full of them. THe shall not be ashamed to 
accost his enemy in the gate.” Expectation therefore stood on 
tiptoe, and impatient hope glanced from every eye when the 
noble Earl, “armed all in proof,” proceeded to unfold his 
ample store of cases. But, alack—the bottle conjuror dealt not 
a heavier disappointment upon the world of fashion. The noble 
Earl’s picked facts, the proofs which were to sustain him in all 
that he had advanced, the statements which were to keep the 
ground immoveable under his feet, consisted in three or four 
occurrences, previously known, and though of a distressing and 
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disgraceful nature, yet in no instance implicating the character 
of the Irish nation in the design imagined by its interested 
defamers, or justifying the calumnious assertion that “ the 
destruction of Protestant property, of Protestant life, and the 
extermination of the Protestant religion is the great and ulti- 
mate object” contemplated by the people, or encouraged and 
aided by the Government. 

His principal case to sustain this grievous indictment, is that 
of Allen and M‘Kenzie, two men employed to bring voters to 
the support of Colonel Perceval and his colleague. at the Sligo 
election. ‘They were beset on their way, having first used much 
provoking and threatening language, by a multitude greatl 
excited on the other side, who detained them in custody, with 
circumstances of revolting cruelty and privation, in consequence 
of which one of them died, shortly after his release. God for- 
bid that we should speak more lightly than it becomes the un- 
compromising foes of all unjust restraint and aggression to 
speak, of. such an outrage. Justice, we trust, will visit its 
authors with a stern and retributive power. ‘The common law 
awards no penalty against such offences too heavy or severe for 
theirs. But whilst we cannot too strenuously express our abhor- 
rence of the crime, we must protest against any attempt to 
involve the character of the community in its guilt, It has been 
stated, upon no other warranty than that of mere surmise, that 
the population of an extensive district, comprising many thou- 
sand persons, were cognizant of this lingering cruelty from the 
first moment of its infliction to its tragical termination. There 
is no proof whatever of such an assertion, and Lord Roden, who 
is not the man to hide such an aggravating circumstance under 
a bushel, does not venture to put it forward. He only describes 
the savage treatment which the men received; and having em- 
phatically pointed to the circumstance of their religious profes- 
sion, sets this fact in the vanguard of his attack upon the Irish 
people, to speak for itself and convict them of a design to exter- 
minate by me the Protestant religion. 

Whilst we acknowledge his Lordship’s discretion on this point, 
let us also admire his modesty in forbearing to notice another 
fact, connected with the case, which cannot well be supposed to 
have slipped from his accurate recollection, whilst enumerating 
the contents of his wallet. We speak of the charge preferred 
against the Reverend Mr. Spelman, a Catholic clergyman, of 
having been a principal abettor of the cruelty practised on that 
occasion. ‘That charge was prepared with infinite labour and 
address. A witness was even dug up miraculously out of the 
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grave,* to which a well-devised rumour had consigned him, in 
order to bring the matter to bear in the most advantageous form. 
It would have been a great point gained for Lord Roden’s argu- 
ment, as well as a “crowning mercy” to his crest-fallen and 
heart-sick party, if the chain of evidence could have been twisted 
round the neck of one of the spiritual guides of the people; 
and to a certain extent the object was effected; for informations 
were received against the accused individual and the charge still 
hangs over him. Why, may we ask, is Lord Roden silent upon 
so imposing a “ fact?” Was it delicacy to a culprit yet untried, 
or tenderness for the Crown lawyers who had admitted himto 
bail, that restrained the noble Lord and taught him a reserve 
which does not ordinarily belong to his character? Or had he 
the wisdom, almost as unusual, to perceive that in trying to make 
out a case very clearly, there is sometimes danger of proving 
too much, and that it might therefore answer his purpose quite 
as well, not to advert, in this stage of the case, to the awful dis- 
closures to be anticipated from the arrest, and the manner in 
which it was concerted, of that priest ? 

There was also a second priest mixed up in that transaction, 
upon whom, for reasons neither mysterious nor unintellegible, 
the Noble Earl wastes no words. ‘The Reverend Mr. M‘Hugh 
interfered at the moment of the attack, to rescue the unfortunate 
men from their assailants, and his intercession being fruitless, 
he immediately communicated the fact of their forcible detention 
to the police, at the nearest station. ‘This was not like an or- 
ganized plan to;destroy Protestant life, and exterminate the 
Protestant religion in Ireland; and a candid antagonist would 
have given his opponents the benefit of such an acknowledgment, 
even at the hazard of weakening his own position. But Lord 
Roden really could not afford to dilute any of his “ plain facts’? 
They are too few and far between to admit of his spoiling the 
best in the lot by a foolish exercise of generous frankness: par- 
ticularly when the same act which may be praiseworthy in other 
persons, is, and must be “ damnable and idolatrous,” if per- 
formed by a priest. Besides, for a member of that suspected 
fraternity to dictate to the police, and prescribe their course of 
duty to them, is an overweening assumption of authority— 

“ Which, were there nothing to forbid it, 
Is impious because he did it.” 
His Lordship, therefore, kept this little fact at the bottom of his 





* M‘Kenzie, who was reported to have died of the hard usage he had experienced, 
was brought forth, after the expiration of several weeks, in perfect health, to the 
great astonishment of all his neighbours, to swear informations against Mr. Spel- 


man. 
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quiver, and ‘sent forth the barbed shaft without an antidote to 
rankle in the minds of his confiding British hearers. He placed 
at the head and front of his impeachment, the outrage committed 
upon * two unoffending Protestants,” which he relies on as an 
irrefragable proof of the persecution of that faith; whilst the 
attending circumstance, which was amply sufficient to dispel his 
inference, he studiously and carefully repressed. This is surely 
not a very noble | of standing on ground from which it is 
impossible to be shaken. 

As to the real character of that unhappy transaction, it is 
enough for the scope of this article, if it has been shown, not to 
have originated in a design to cut off or exterminate our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen. Lord Mulgrave, however, in his 
excellent and powerful speech, has sneak it in its true light, as 
an ebullition of popular frenzy during the fever of an election, 
showing, at the same time, that the precedent, though pushed 
like most bad precedents to a violent extreme, was taken from 
Lord Roden’s “ very particular friends.’ 


“Then, my Lords, with respect to the case of Allan and Mac- 
kenzie, though I cannot but express my feeling of horror at the atrocity, 
yet I cannot entirely forget that the system of kidnapping, which has 
been found to be one of the causes of subsequent offences, is not by any 
means confined to any one party, or to any one county in Ireland. In 
the county of Longford, affidavits were sworn to the effect that persons 
who were known not to be disposed to vote for the Conservatives, 
were confined at Carrickglass until the election, and then brought up 
to the poll and made to vote for that party. In Carlow, the cases of 
Nolan and Brennan came before the assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, when a conviction actually took place of parties charged 
with having kidnapped persons, who would have voted against certain 
Conservative candidates, if they had not been thus prevented. When, 
my Lords, such proceedings are countenanced by persons of education, 
who of course could not by any possibility be considered as clesirous 
of leading to the commission of an offence of so serious a nature as that 
of murder ;—but, my Lords, when persons of high station were seen 
setting so bad an example, it cannot be a matter of very great surprise 
that that example should be followed by persons of an inferior station, 
who, in the first instance, could not be supposed to intend to commit 
murder, but whose subsequent proceedings have led to the commission 
of that crime.” 


When it is recollected that the grave Dr. a is the proprie- 
ter of Carrickglass, and, that in his mansion, were forcibly confined 
the reluctant Catholic freeholders, whom he compelled to vote 
against their conscience and their will, nay, that they were de- 
tained there, not only on the ordinary week days, but through- 
out an entire Sabbath, in utter contempt of their entreaties to 
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be suffered to attend the worship of their Church,—can the force 
of impudence go farther than for the party which set the example 
of such compulsion, to raise the hue andcry of religious persecu- 
tion against the rude imitators of their own acts? e are 
quite ready to acknowledge the wide difference in the effects of 
Jawless violence, as practised in these several instances by the 
gentry and by the common people; the comparison is greatly to 
the shame and disgrace of the latter; but the offences originated 
in the same motive; and if, on the one side, fatal consequences 
ensued, those excesses neither flowed from a premeditated de- 
sign to take away life, nor were committed with the slightest 
reference to the religious belief of the victims. 

But enough of this case: which is followed up by another of 
a poor blacksmith, a Catholic, who lost his life in consequence 
of a beating inflicted upon him for working for “ The Hano- 
verians.” That was a term — to the partizans of the 
great Orange functionary, Colonel Perceval ; and if Lord Roden 
could prove, that the mutual infliction of barbarous vengeance, 
after the result of a severely contested election, is not a sin com- 
mon to both parties in Ireland,* or that Catholics and Protestants 
have not been indiscriminately sufferers by it, there might be 
some grounds for his charge. But he knows that such practices 


are the disgrace of all, and that =~ are coeval with, if not the 


immediate effects of, the tyrannical combination amongst land- 
lords and men of property to force the consciences of their de- 
ndents, and punish the disobedient by expulsion and beggary. 
‘hat arbitrary system, enforced as it has been with the utmost 
rigour, has naturally provoked and inflamed the passions of the 
common people; and behold the fruits of the reaction in the 
cruel reprisals which they sometimes make upon those of their 
own wn who want the virtue or the courage to stand to their 
colours. ‘To attribute such enormities to a spirit of religious ani- 
mosity, is to take a liberty with the plain truth, which Lord 
Roden would be the first to condemn in any other person. 

The next instance in his “chain of facts,” is the murder of 
Fairbanks, a Protestant farmer in Sligo, who was found mur- 
dered on the road-side on the 10th of November last. Where- 
fore or by whom this crime was perpetrated, the Noble Earl is 
silent, leaving the word “ Protestant” to represent his view of 
the case; but Lord Mulgrave explains the transaction, and 
shows that the unhappy man fell a victim to that unrelenting 
code which, for the last eighty years, has doomed to destruction 





* Some Orange ‘‘ gentlemen” of Mountmelich (Queen’s County) shot a poor 
Catholic last July, for merely cheering for the successful candidate, as they returned 
beaten from the contest. 
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him who takes land “over the head” of a tenant in possession. 
We are not now about to inquire into the causes, or compare 
the demerits, of those Who provoke and those who enact such 
horrors. No doubt, a large portion of the moral responsibility 
of these acts lies at the door of the landlords, who, as Lord 
Mulgrave truly observes, are “more powerful for evil” than he 
or any government, “in the honest and unshrinking discharge 
of its duties, can be for good.” But wicked and inhuman as 
are the decrees of that dark tribunal, no man who pretends to 
tell the truth, will say that they are influenced in the slightest 
degree, so as either to sharpen or to mitigate their severity, by 
a regard to the creed or political connexions of the victim. Was 
not Mr. Marum, the brother of the late Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, murdered at his own door, within a few miles of the 
episcopal residence, because he had usurped the possessions of 
the poor? And although five men paid the forfeit of their lives 
for the deed, his son, in a few years after, was consigned to the 
same bloody grave by the same violent means. An inquiry into 
the numbers who have been immolated to that principle of fierce 
retribution and terror, from the commencement of the present 
century to this date, would prove, not only that the frequency 
of assassinations on this account, during the respective secretary- 
ships of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his successors, Peel, Goul- 
burn, and Lord Francis Egerton, greatly surpassed that of 
similar outrages since Lord Morpeth has held the office, but 
also that the numerical proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
who have perished through this cause, would be found even to 
exceed that in which the members of the two Churches stand 
respectively to one another. The following observations of Lord 
Mulgrave, delivered in a tone of moderation and candour which 
his assailants would do well to imitate, are perfectly unanswer- 
able :— 

“ The Noble Lord has alluded to another most lamentable case 
which oecurred in Sligo. My Lords, this and every other case of a 
similar description, of course requires and demands every attention on 
the part of the Government. But neither in this, nor in any other 
case, will I admit that the man was murdered because he was a Pro- 
testant. I do not believe, my Lords, that such a thing exists. I have 
heard that it was stated by a connexion, by the bye, of the Noble Lord 
opposite,—by a young gentleman who perhaps will know more of Ire- 
land hereafter, when he wanders beyond his ample domains for other 
purposes than to attend these meetings,—but I have heard it was stated 
by that Noble Lord, ‘that no Protestant’s life is safe in Ireland unless 
lie is armed.’ Why, my Lords, I have the authority of many of those 
who have attended the assizes, for stating to your Lordships that there 
is no such thing in Ireland as a man being murdered on account of his 
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religion. A man happens to be murdered as a part of that dreadful 
system of combination which has always existed in Ireland with regard 
to the tenure of land. If it be a Catholic who has been ejected, and 
if a Protestant happens to come into the holding, he is murdered on 
that account, and not because he is a Protestant, for that is merely a 
coincidence. Indeed, with respect to Fairlands, it was supposed that 
he was murdered because it was suspected that he would have suc- 
ceeded the person ejected by the Noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Lorton) in his holding. 

“ Viscount Lorton.—It was only suspicion. 

“ (The Earl of Mulgrave.)--I say so, my Lords; I say that such 
was supposed to be the ground of the murder. In not one of the 
cases which have been stated by the Noble Lord is there any reason 
for saying that the man was murdered because he was a Protestant. 
A gentleman who has had very considerable experience in C'rown prose- 
cutions as a Crown solicitor, Mr. Barrington, states: ‘1 never knew an 
instance of a murder of any man on account of his religion: almost 
all the homicides amongst the lower class in the south of Ireland are 
of Roman Catholics; and of those in the higher class, there were in 
Limerick alone, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, prosecutions in 
fourteen cases for the murders of, or combining to murder respectable 
Protestants, not on account of their religion, but from local causes ; 
so that the attacks on persons who happened to be Protestants is not a 
recent crime, and the two last prosecutions for conspiring to murder 
respectable persons, were for offences against Roman Catholic gentle- 
men—one a magistrate and a grand juror, who was fired at and 
wounded in the year 1834; and the other, the case of a conspiracy in 
the same year to murder the land-agent of a Roman Catholic, by some 
tenants who were dispossessed of their holdings.’” 

The next case which Lord Roden brings forward, is that of 
Andrew Ganley, who was murdered in the egg-market in 
Dublin, by some of those trade-combinators, who seem just 
now nothing loath to deal a similar measure of “ wild justice” 
to Mr. O’Connell. The unfortunate man was a Protestant, and 
the brother of a person who had made himself most fatally con- 
spicuous at a previous election in Longford; circumstances of 
course sufficient, in the judgment of this most candid peer, to 
strengthen the ground under his feet, and prove that the destruc- 
tion of Protestants is the object of all outrages in Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant is twitted with having indirectly connived at this 
murder. He “lived,” we are sneeringly told, “in perfect 
security in his castle, and surrounded by his guards, while even 
the protection of the law was not given to the poor Protestants, 
and neither watch nor constable was to be found to prevent this 
barefaced outrage.” There is no lack of barefacedness at all 
events in such an attack; for if the city of Dublin was unpro- 
vided with an adequate protection of constables and watchmen 
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at the time of the perpetration of that outrage, whom should 
the public hold accountable for it, unless the House of Parlia- 
ment, which had factiously interposed delays and frivolous objec- 
tions to the enactment of a measure for giving to that city the 
benefit of an effective police? Had the bill been suffered to 
oe into a law when it was proposed, no part of Dublin would 

ave been without an adequate safeguard at the date of Ganley’s 
murder; but it was still left under the charge of those “most 
ancient and quiet watchmen,” who had been continued in office 
partly through the agency of Lord Roden himself. That he, 
therefore, should taunt the present government with the unpro- 
tected state of Dublin at that period, is a presumptive proof that 
his countenance is at least as immovable as the ground he stands 
on. 

There is yet another notable case of Protestant persecution, 
which crowns the noble Earl’s climax of miseries, and fixes him 
‘founded as the rock” upon that ground from which he hurls 
his denunciations at the head of the Lord Lieutenant. A num- 
ber of gentlemen and farmers (he will not tell us how many) 
from the Barony of Upper Ormonde in Tipperary, going to the 
election at Clonmel, took the precaution to arm themselves well, 
whereby (providentially he should have added) they were enabled 
to achieve their mission. But they did not accomplish all this 
without some trouble: for on their way, near Cashel, they were 
pelted by a mob, at whom they discharged some shots in return ; 
the noble historian does not state with what effect; but doubtless 
they took care not to be behindhand in the exchange. Their 
perilous enterprise ended in their arrival, with some bruises and 
one broken head, at the Globe Inn, Clonmel; “ thanking the 
darkness,” says one of the party, “for our safety.” And this is 
the grand demonstration—the proof of proofs—that nothing will 
content these people, short of the extermination of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland ! 

The above case we are content to receive, according to the 
version of Lord Roden and his informant, who was one of the 
armed party engaged in the transaction; and yet upon this ex 
parte statement, what does the affair indicate more than the en- 
counters which take place in all parts of the United Kingdom 
during the tumultuous excitement of a contested election? That 
the caravan from Upper Ormonde were “more sinned against 
than sinning” in the conflict, he would be either a very bold or a 
very ignorant man who should dare to avouch, seeing that a more 
violent or intemperate race of bumpkins are nowhere to be en- 
countered than in the district of Upper and Lower Ormonde. 
They are the same clan who have often kept their drunken orgies 
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in the Old Abbey of Kilcooley, and from its towers hung out 
the colours of religious hatred and defiance. Probably they had 
but just issued from that building, sacred to the dearest and best 
recollections of the people, on their route to vote for the violent 

who now possesses it, and who on the hustings declared 
himself, in despite of the late King’s Proclamation, and the 
seeming earnest exhortation of Lord Roden himself, still an 
Orangeman, and the Master of an Orange Lodge. If such a 
cavalcade provoked the attacks of some ‘hot-brained spirits by 
the way, is the character of a nation to suffer for that? Could 
a similar train of gallants have passed unmolested through Kent, 
if at each step in their progress they made a display of their 
firearms, waved Orange pocket-handkerchiefs in the air, and 
insolently proclaimed their determination to trample on the peo- 
ple’s necks, and put down all who should dare to advocate their 
cause ? 

We have now exhausted Lord Roden’s wonderful budget of 
facts, which were to have proved all that he had alleged; but 
which only prove that it is much easier to abuse than to accuse, 
to make charges than to substantiate them. Some outrages, the 
atrocity of which, however, let us not be supposed to extenuate, 
arising from local and temporary causes, or from circumstances 


long interwoven with the Agrarian system of the country, and 
for which legislation has failed, either through reluctance or 
incapacity of its members, to provide a remedy, furnish the 
groundwork of this bombastic impeachment. Such are his ample 
proofs, such the acts 


“That roar so loud, and thunder in the index.” 


Could there be a more felicitous illustration of Swift’s observation 
that “there never was any party, faction, or cabal, in which the 
most ignorant were not the most violent ; for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.”* 

In opening his tirade, this nobleman was pleased to compli- 
ment himself highly on the position which he holds in “the 
confidence of various denominations of persons in Ireland,’— 
(we should like to know, by the way, where the pleasing variety 
is to be found) and to vaunt the purity and disinterestedness 
of his motives, the moderation (!) of his statements, and his 
delicate reluctance to paint affairs in higher colours than they 
actually appear. ‘To all this we have no reply to make, except 
that self-esteem is often a most agreeable quality ; but that if we 
had been consulted before he uttered his Philippic, we should 





* “Thoughts on Various Subjects.” 
VOL IV.—NO. VII. 
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have said, in the words of a matter-of-fact personage in the 
French drama,—* Parle-nous moins d'honneur, et sois honnéte.” 

The Duke of Wellington, while he adopts con amore Lord 
Roden’s exaggerated representation of the general state of Ire- 
land, discards, not without an expression of contempt, the notion 
of a religious persecution being carried on against the Protes- 
tants. ‘ He did not wish,” he said, “ to make any distinction 
as to Protestants.” This can hardly proceed from an — 
ness to wound on this point, if he could have discovered a vul- 
nerable part; for he introduced at the same time a topic which 
even Lord Roden had not glanced at—the personal injuries 
inflicted upon Protestant clergymen in Ireland, and which his 
Grace attributes, along with every thing else, to political agita- 
tion. His error in stating that two Protestant clergymen had 
been murdered during Lord Mulgrave’s government, and the 
apology he made for it, have provoked a pleasant comment from 
the Examiner, and an inference than which hardly any could 
have been drawn more unpalateable to the great Duke himself, 
of his undeniable consanguinity to the race that “ hails him 
brother.” 

**<« How was it,’ said the Duke, ‘ that two Protestant clergy- 
men had been murdered ?,—Earl Mulgrave—‘ Not one since 


I have been in Ireland.’*—‘ The Duke of ety sar was sorry 


if he had been in error on that point ; but of this he was certain, 
that a vast number of Protestant clergymen had been the objects 
of these very offences.’ ” 

We accept his Grace’s sorrow for the mistake as an involuntary 
tribute to the force of nature, which though driven out at the 
point of the bayonet, is sure at some time or other to find her 
way home again; but when he talks of “ a vast number of Pro- 
testant clergymen,” as having suffered violence from the enmity of 
the peasantry, he is guilty of something worse than an Irish 
bull; he is under the influence of a very great mistake indeed. 
For, if it is recollected how many Protestant clergymen there 
are in Ireland, arrayed in bitter hostility against the people, and 
many of them, through the infatuated stubbornness of our here- 
ditary lawmakers, still in angry collision with their neighbours, 
while some go about preaching the doctrine of extermination ; 
and others, possessed of property, take order for practising it, we 





* This is incorrect in terms, a Mr. Dawson, who was in holy orders, having been 
murdered at Ballincurry in the county of Limerick, in July 1835. But he held no 
clerical employment in Ireland, nor was usually resident there. He was known in 
Ireland only as the absentee proprietor of an estate, and was murdered for having dis- 
possessed some tenants. This does not diminish the atrocity of the deed; but it re- 
moves the stigma from the character of the country, of his having been put to death 
because he was a clergyman or a Protestant. 
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think the Duke’s expression of a vast number is somewhat 
misplaced. There is nothing vast except by comparison; and 
we venture to state that the clergy of the Protestant Church 
have not suffered from external violence in a greater proportion 
than persons of any other denomination, upon a fair comparison 
of the numbers actually engaged in courses obnoxious to such 
lawless reprisals. That a single individual amongst their body 
has suffered, we do most unaffectedly, and ever shall, deplore. 
The number, however, has not yet come up to the political 
exigencies of the party, which makes such a parade of its sym- 
pathy; for their sable writers seem to have set their hearts 
upon my more strenuously than on the increase, by fair 
means or foul, of the muster-roll of such martyrdoms. Invention 
has been set on the rack to turn the most trivial occurrences, in 
which a Protestant clergyman may have been engaged, into 
systematic attacks; and magnify even accidents into murders, in 
order to swell out the catalogue to the dimensions which are 
considered important to those ends which such occurrences can 
be made to serve. This would be scarcely necessary, were the 
number of authentic cases “ vast.” On the contrary, it betrays 
a poverty of real outrages, when the Times, to distend its column 
of horrors, has to bewail through three or four double-ruled lines 


of primer, the —— attack upon Mr. Athill’s — coach, 


owing to which providential circumstance Mr. Athill himself 
“ escaped ;” and at still greater length to record the cruelty of 
compelling the Reverend Mr. Armstrong, at his return from an 
election, to descend from his carriage upon the hard road, and 
remount its carpeted steps again. ‘These are mortal stabs at the 
Protestant religion ; and it must prove to every one whose eyes 
are not wilfully closed against the evidence of “ plain facts,” that 
murders of the clergy are both familiar and frequent occurrences, 
when the accidental death of the Rev. Mr. Grady of Carrick- 
on-Suir, who died anno 1829, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, occasioned by the heedless ee of a policeman, is 
now claimed as a deodand for the benefit of the survivors, as a 
wilful murder. The modest historian of these tragic events sets 
him down as having been pounded—yes, that is the word— 
* literally pounded to death !” 

The truth is,— and it is sufficiently lamentable and disgrace- 
ful, without seeking to make it appear worse,—six Protestant 
clergymen have been murdered within the last eight years in 
Ireland; one only of the number, a gentleman not known there 
as a clergyman, nor in any possible way obnoxious as such, 
having met his death since Lord Mulgrave assumed the govern- 
ment. 

The omissions with which this list is chargeable, are quite as 
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significant as its additions and embellishments. One of the six 
murdered clergymen was a Reverend Mr. Williams of Cavan ; 
but the list is wholly silent as to this case. It “breathes not 
his name.” He received his death-wound, if our recollection is 
correct, in the year 1834; being in company with his wife and 
sister, when a villain, who had wala some distance by his 
side, in apparently friendly converse, dropped behind, and, 
watching his opportunity, lodged the contents of a blunderbuss 
in the ill-fated gentleman’s back. How could this atrocious 
assassination escape the searching retrospect of those who scraped 
together such ludicrous incidents as the post-election adventure 
of Mr. Armstrong, and the insulted dignity of Mr. Athill’s 
coach? Was it through oversight, or rather, was it not because 
the assassin in this case was more then suspected to belong to 
the congregation of his victim? Justice has hitherto been baffled 
in her attempts to avenge this horrid deed; but there is little 
doubt that her arm, if ever it overtake the murderer, will light 
upon the head of an Orangeman and a Tory. 

The total suppression of this case, which, in circumstances of 
perfidious atrocity, falls short in no degree of the dreadful mur- 
ders of Mr, Whitty and Mr. Houston, is a sufficient index of 
the candour with which these charges against the people and the 
government are prepared and seasoned for the public palate. 

There is a reverend gentleman in Connaught who has some 
right to complain that his name has not obtained a niche in this 
martyrology ; for if a coach has been deemed worthy of our 
indignant sympathy, much more are a pair of grey pads entitled 
to the most zealous commiseration. Mr. Gildea tells his own 
story in language so graphic and circumstantial, that we shall 
no farther retard its flow, than merely to inform the reader that 
we have taken it from the reverend gentleman’s multifarious 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee on the system of National 
Education. 


“ IT was one day, not immediately within my own parish, but in the 
next one, driving my family; happening to have grey horses in my 
carriage. I met a funeral, and approaching the funeral, one of the 
horses being young and unsteady, I desired the servant to get down 
and stand by him as we passed slowly through the funeral, in order to 
keep the horses from hurting the people. Passing through the funeral, 
they treated me as they usually do with some respect, touching their 
hats to me; when I got to the end of the funeral, a man that I knew 
something of came up to me and said, ‘You must turn your horses.’ 
I said,‘ Why?’ He said, ‘If you do not turn your horses the con- 
sequence will be that a great number of the people that have attended 
the funeral will die of the same disease that the corpse had.’ I said, 
‘ That is a very foolish notion, and if I turn my horses it will seem as 
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if I countenanced and believed it.’ I said, ‘I cannot do it, putting it 
to me in the way you do.’ Another person standing by made use of 
very violent language, and said he would insist upon my doing it, and 
I cautioned him to be careful, but he persisted in doing it, and he ran 
to the horses’ heads: and, most providentially for me, the moment I 
let the reins slack they were in an instant in a gallop. The people all 
then turned from the funeral, and a great portion of them followed 
me, throwing stones and crying out to be stopped: and they called out 
to a man, in Irish, with a cart upon the road, to stop me. He was 
afraid to do so, but he stood himself in the way, and he succeeded in 
throwing one of the horses down by making a blow at him with the 
end of his whip. I succeeded in getting him up again before the 
crowd overtook me. I then came to two carts drawn across the road, 
and just as I came to those two carts, the landed proprietor of the 
place, who happened to be near, hearing the noise, got up upon a bank, 
and immediately upon seeing him they all turned. I got out of my 
carriage and followed them, and succeeded in getting hold of the per- 
son who was the first exciter of it, and he was tried; and upon the trial 
it was stated, that if I had been taken, and there had been no protector 
at hand, in all probability myself and my wife would have been mur- 
dered.” 


It is highly probable that his horses’ heads would have been 
turned at all events; which, though not quite so bad as the 
killing of himself and his wife, would nathless have been a 
grievance. It was in sooth a hot and anxious affair; and 
although the object of the pursuit was to catch not the parson 
but his palfreys, it has much more the air of a persecution than 
many incidents entered in that black beadroll, and should there- 
fore by right be honoured with a distinguished place therein. 

The cases which have been brought forward to sustain this 
part of the calumnious attack upon our name and nation, are 
not only few and wretchedly supported, being in many instances 
grossly exaggerated, and in others perfectly ridiculous; but as 
ar as the —- aims at inculpating the present government, 
it utterly fails of its object; all of these occurrences which are 
in any way —— to the general subject, having taken place 
before Lord Mulgrave came to Ireland, and therefore before the 
experiment of ruling the Irish people by impartial justice was 
ever tried. ‘The production of these facts is consequently a tes- 
timony for the present government; for, if they prove any 
thing, they prove what is indeed well ascertained by experience, 
that the Protestant clergy are much more secure from harm or 
insult, and more certain of redress, since the introduction of that 
system than ever they were before. 

The use to which these habitual revilers of the Irish people 
hope to turn their calumnies is quite obvious. They seek to 
make such an impression on the public mind as to interrupt if pos- 
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sible that course of justice which is not to be parried or resisted 
by fair and honourable means. ‘ Are we to be told,” says Lord 
Roden, “that this is a favourable opportunity for entering, 
amongst other things, into the consideration of the state of the 
municipal corporations, of its cities and towns, of entering upon 
the consideration of measures which were to give more power, 
more political power, to those very individuals who were the 
instigators of the crimes he had detailed, the very cause from 
which they sprung.” His Lordship here, to use a most expres- 
sive though vulgar phrase, lets the cat out of the bag. His 
horror of the increased political power of the Irish people, is the 
motive and cause for holding them up to the Imperial Parliament 
and to the world as objects of general execration. Yet such 
increase is inevitable. Sir Robert Peel foresaw it, when in 1827 
he forewarned Mr. Canning of the sure and certain tendency of 
the measure of Catholic relief which was brought forward that 
year on the motion of Sir Francis Burdett; and he must have 
made up his mind to such a result of his own Bill of 1829, 
though now he is not averse to take advantage of any shabby 
resource or suggestion to postpone it. His words upon that 
occasion were almost prophetic, and contain a fine reproof to the 
system of — which the Tories, under his auspices, are despe- 
rately but vainly endeavouring to enforce. 


“TI would here suggest a question to my Right Honourable friend. 
I would say—when you have placed the Roman Catholics upon an 
equality in point of law, do you really and fairly mean to admit them 
to an equality in point of actual enjoyment of offices? And if you 
do, do you hope to see at some future day that state of affairs, in which 
a Roman Catholic and a Protestant shall be administering equally and 
conjointly the concerns of a Protestant state, and a Roman Catholic 
shall be found as efficient and constitutional a minister of a Protestant 
Crown as a Protestant? If you do not mean to say that you look for- 
ward to this state of things—if you mean to give the Catholics nominal 
equality, but feel it necessary in respect of these affairs to provide for 
their practical exclusion, I say, Sir, that that practical exclusion cou- 
pled with that nominal equality will be far more galling to them 
than any political disability under which they at present labour, because 
it will be an exclusion upon personal grounds.” 


Here is faithfully depicted that condition against which Ireland 
is at this moment contending—“ practical exclusion coupled with 
nominal equality ;” and it is felt and resented for the reason 
stated by the ex-premier, namely, that it is “an exclusion upon 
personal grounds.” The enemies tothe complete Emancipation 
of the Catholics, may veil their secret motives under an assumed 
alarm for the safety of the Protestant religion, and the preserva- 
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tion of Protestant life and property; but the true feeling by 
which they are swayed is evident—a mean jealousy and desire to 
exclude others, their equals “in point of law” (we thank Sir 
Robert Peel for the qualified phrase), from that share in the 
commonwealth which they would fain engross as heretofore, down 
to the most trivial employments, for themselves, their relations, 
their dependents, and their vassals. 

The wise peer, to whose sayings we have already devoted so 
much of our attention, has left an avowal of this feeling on record 
in an attack which he made on a former government for includ- 
a Catholics at all in their general measures of amelioration. 
“ He who is with THEM,” exclaimed this enlightened statesman, 
“must be against us! His capacious mind could not conceive 
how a government could embrace a whole people in its views of 
justice. ‘To approach such a system was to subvert all those 
canons and doctrines of sound policy in which his comprehensive 
genius had been formed and educated to adorn the legislative 
council of this United Kingdom. 

“I cannot help referring,” said he to the Conservative Society 
of Dublin, on the 23d of April 1832, “to one or two measures 
which were introduced by Government since we last met together ; 
and I would appeal to any man whether the animus by which 
those measures were dictated was not directly hostile to those 
interests which ought to be supported by a British minister. In 
the last debate in the House of Commons, do we not find Mr, 
Stanley appealing to one of the Irish members, the member for 
Louth, and asking him—‘ Have we not done everything for you? 
Have we not given you the Reform Bill? . Have we not given 

ou the Jury Bill? Have we not given you the Education 
Bill ?” This was the appeal of the Secretary for lreland to the 
Member for Louth: ‘ Have we not,’ said he, ‘done everything 
for you?” And are we not then warranted in saying, that he 
who is with them must be against us?” 

These are the sentiments of a Conservative Irish nobleman, 
the chosen spokesman of a numerous and powerful party, who 
pretend to the reputation of disinterested zeal, and claim the 
title of ‘ Natural protectors” of the people. Such protectors 
they are, as the yew-tree is to the sickly flowers that vegetate 
beneath it. 

And now, reader, when you have sufficiently scanned the lights 
and shades of that picture, look at this which follows—of a 
generous and true-hearted stranger, who has come to Jreland to 
administer the functions of authority, so as to do away with the 
reproach of “ nominal equality coupled with practical exclu- 
sion.” 
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Lord Mulgrave most appropriately concludes his masterly 
vindication of his government, by manfully and frankly asserting 
that ruling salasigls in which all its policy and excellence reside, 
and the honest maintenance of which has brought upon him the 
evil tongues and the irrepressible hatred of Tories in every 
assembly and every rank of society within the United Kingdom. 

“ Having stated thus much, I shall only, in conclusion, observe, that, 
as long as I possess the confidence of Her Majesty, I shall continue in 
the steady pursuit of the course which I consider the best for the wel- 
fare of the country entrusted to my charge. I have no other object in 
view than the impartial distribution of justice to all; in the words of 
Lord Bacon, to treat the English and Irish as ‘one nation.’ In the 
words of Mr. Peel, in 1816, I shall look to the influence of ‘a kind 
and paternal government, and to the extension of education,’ to secure 
the tranquillity of Ireland ; and whilst on one hand I will submit to the 
dictation and control of no man, so on the other I shall be careful, in 
the language of Lord Chesterfield, to ‘ proscribe’ no man. The only 
object which I shall have in view will be to attempt, in the humble 
sphere of my utility, to cherish the confidence of my Sovereign, and to 
unite in her service the hearts and affections of the Irish people.” 

We have abstained from entering into the examination of the 
general state of Ireland, to which the debate on Lord Roden’s 
motion invites us, having but recently considered and discussed 
the subject, and being very desirous at this time to draw parti- 
cular attention to the pious fraud by which the interested foes of 
Irish freedom are endeavouring to arouse the feelings of the 
English public in favour of their monopoly. Our elder brother 
in the north has taken the larger view of the question, and dis- 
posed of it with characteristic discrimination ; and the speech of 
the Lord Lieutenant is in itself so complete and clear a refuta- 
tion of the slanders which have been uttered against his govern- 
ment, and at the same time so satisfactory an ovilanas of his ability, 
his temper, and above all, his disposition for the great and good 
work in which he is engaged, that the reader cannot apply to any 
source more capable of affording him full and convincing infor- 
mation upon all these points. It is enough for our present object, 
if we have shown, as we trust we have, that the outcry of a reli- 
gious persecution is a mere chimera, and that neither in the 
efforts of the Irish people to obtain a just share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, nor in the conduct of the government, 
has the Protestant the least cause to apprehend danger to his 
person, or insecurity to his possessions, or obstruction to that 
mode of worship to which conscience or opinion may incline him. 





-———. 
~— 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


[We are sure our readers will be gratified by our reprinting 
the second edition of the following admirable letter; which is 
attributed, as we believe justly, to Dr. Lingard. We are in- 
formed that several of the important alterations, which appear in 
this edition, result from the suggestions of a most distinguished 
Catholic Peer.—Eb.] 


Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the “ Declaration” made and subscribed 
by Her Majesty, on her throne in the House of Lords, previously to 
the delivery of her most gracious Speech, to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on Monday the 20th of November, 1837.—Second edition. 

My Lorp,—At the opening of Parliament our gracious Queen, in 

accordance with the present state of the law, made and subscribed 

“the Declaration against Popery,” in presence of the Lords and Com- 

mons of the United Kingdom. It was a novel and impressive spectacle, 

witnessed, probably, by many, with feelings of joy and triumph, but 
calculated to suggest to men of more sober judgment abundant matter 
for deep and painful reflection. 

The latter saw, with regret, a young and female sovereign brought 
forward to act such a part at so early anage. For the declaration, be 
it observed, is not a mere profession of belief in the doctrines of one 
Church, and of disbelief in the doctrines of another: it goes much 
farther ; it condemns, in the most solemn manner, the worship and prac- 
tices of the greatest body of Christians in the world, and assigns to 
them, without any redeeming qualification, the epithets of superstitious 
and idolatrous. 

Now, to exact such declaration and condemnation from the Queen, 
at her accession to the throne, was thought both cruel and indecorous, 
considering, on the one hand her youth, and on the other, that diligence 
of enquiry, and maturity of judgment, which the proceeding, on her 
part, necessarily presupposed. For it will not be denied, that before a 
man may safely and consistently aflix the stigma of superstition and 
idolatry on any Church, it is incumbent on him to make the doctrine 
and worship of that Church the subjects of his study ; to be satisfied, in 
his own mind, that he understands them correctly, and not merely as 
they have been misrepresented by their adversaries ; and to weigh, with 
impartiality, the texts and arguments by which they may be assailed 
and defended. But who can expect all this from a young woman of 
eighteen ? 

Nor was it only cruel and indecorous with respect to the Queen, it 
was ungracious also to a most numerous portion of her subjects. Of 
all the insults which may be offered to a man, in his character of a 
Christian, the most offensive, by far, is to brand him with the in- 
famous name of idolator. Yet, this odious imputation was our young 
and amiable sovereign compelled to cast upon the whole body of Roman 
Catholics in England, Scotland, Ireland, and her transmarine domi- 
nions ; a body comprising, at the lowest computation, nine millions of 
her subjects, equally abhorrent of idolatry, equally sincere in the worship 
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of the only true God, with the most zealous of those who thus take 
upon themselves to pronounce their condemnation. Nor was this all. 
The declaration, in its sweeping censure, comprehends the whole 
Catholic world ; and, therefore, by making it, the Queen was made to 
pronounce her beloved friend, the consort of her uncle of Belgium, 
an idolator; her sister Queens of Spain and Portugal idolators. Of 
the four parties to the quadruple alliance, she has declared all but her- 
self to be idolators. Can she hope for the blessing of God on such an 
alliance ? 

But the fault was not with her. It lies in a vicious system of legis- 
lation, by which she was as much controled as the meanest of her 
subjects: a system which originated in passion and prejudice, during a 
period of religious excitement, but which has long been giving way be- 
fore the gradual development of more tolerant principles. So much 
of it has been abolished, as was necessary for the object which its 
framers had in view; and so much only is retained, as may impose a 
burthen on those in whose favour it was originally devised. At first, the 
declaration was obligatory on all as a qualification for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, or for admission to office: now it is required from Protestants. 
Then it operated to the entire exclusion of Roman Catholics: now, 
with the aid of a different text, Roman Catholics have free access to 
the senate and the magistracy, to the courts of law, and the offices of 
state. 

For what object then, it may surely be asked, is the obligation of 
taking and subscribing this obnoxious form still imposed upon Pro- 
testants?—As a security for the Protestant worship? But it offers 
none: none on the part of the sovereign: for there cannot exist a 
man so obtuse as to believe that the Queen was less a Protestant be- 
fore, or became more a Protestant after she had subscribed the decla- 
ration: none on the part of persons admitted to office or authority : 
for office and authority are as completely thrown open to Roman Ca- 
tholies, as if the declaration were a mere nullity. 

For what end then is it still retained? Certainly not for the pro- 
duction of mischief, by generating heart-burnings and misunderstand- 
ings and divisions among a people, whose greatest strength must lie in 
their union. Yet such is its obvious tendency. The evil may, in- 
deed, be mitigated in numerous instances by the influence of civiliza- 
tion and of personal character ; but dissension must prevail, as long as 
one class of subjects shall be authorized by law to arrogate to them- 
selves the proud and exclusive claim of purity of worship, and to look 
down on the other class as on men living in the habitual practice of 
idolatry, a crime accursed both of God and man. 

The persons called upon to make and subscribe the declaration, 
may be divided into three classes. 

The first consists of the few, who having previously enquired, may 
have come to the conclusion, that the doctrines and worship of the 
Roman Catholic Church are superstitious and idolatrous; yet even 
these hesitate when they reflect, that the same enquiry has been made, 
and the opposite conclusion been drawn, by men as competent to form 
a correct judgment as themselves. 
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The second comprizes the greater number ; all those who perform 
the act as a matter of course, without suspicion or consideration: but 
who must still be conscious, that it is no justification of a doubtful 
action, to allege that it is frequently done by others. 

Lastly come those, who, aware of the difficulties with which the 
declaration is beset, make it indeed, but make it not without reluctance 
and many misgivings. By all in this class, and by many in the other 
two, it is presumed, that the abolition of such a qualification for office, 
would be welcomed as a measure of relief. 

Why then, it may again be asked, is this form, so revolting to the 
feelings of some, so distressing to the consciences of others, and so un- 
productive of benefit to any, suffered to remain on the statute book ? 
Why should not the Legislature of this kingdom be content with that 
which has been found amply sufficient for the purpose of government 
in every other kingdom of Europe ;—that is, with a test of civic allegi- 
ance, as a qualification for office in the state, and a test of doctrinal 
adhesion as a qualification for office in the Church? No reasonable 
man can require more. 

I have the honour to be, My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


Re.iGcion IN Etgin.—In Elgin, the prineipal town in Morayshire, the 
Congregation of Catholics have hitherto had no better religious accommo- 
dation than the upper floor of a small house, situated in a back lane of 
the town, and surrounded with various nuisances, and which is the only 
‘ne where mass is said within the county. The Catholics of Elgin 

ave subscribed towards the erection of a decent place for public worship 
most liberally, considering the smallness of their means; and their 
brethren in the adjacent missions, to whom the case is well known, have 
also cheerfully contributed to the same object. But owing to the circum- 
stances in which unfortunately the great part of the Catholics of Scotland 
are placed, it has been found impossible to raise from this source alone 
fands sufficient to defray, within a limited time, the expense of building - 
a chapel, or, of course, to justify those concerned for embarking in the 
undertaking, without other assistance. For this reason, the Reverend 
John Forbes, who has served for twenty-two years in various stations of 
the Scotch Mission, and has been for ten years Pastor of Elgin, has 
ventured to apply for aid towards building the proposed chapel, to the 
unwearied benevolence and religion of the Catholics of the sister king- 
doms. Whatever Divine Providence may enable or incline any Catholic 
to contribute on this occasion, will be given to a purpose most beneficial 
and necessary for the good of religion. Contributions will be received 
by the Publishers, and forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Forbes. 


CaTHotic RELIGION 1N Russia.—“ An order of the Russian Govern- 
ment has just been proclaimed, the substance of which is, that every 
officer of the Russian army shall henceforth lose his rank, if, married toa 
wife of the Catholic religion, he brings up his children, or suffers his wife 
to bring them up, as Catholics.—Times, Nov. 15, quoting French paper. 

[We shall feel obliged by being furnished with the means of contra- 
dicting or confirming the foregoing statement.—Eb. ] 

T2 
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CaTHouic REticion anD LireraTure tN GERMANY.—-“ In all the 
German states,” says Dr. Hoeninghaus, (a learned Catholic convert, 
in a work entitled ‘ Present state of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the world,’) “ including those of Austria and Prussia, there were, in the 
year 1833, 34,797,349 inhabitants, whose forefathers at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century lived together in the unity of the Catholic 
faith. ‘The majority of Germans, comprehending 19,437,664 souls, 
profess still at the present day the Roman Catholic religion. In the re- 
maining portion of the population we find 15,036,885 Protestants of 
various sects and denominations, 4,700 Greek schismatics, 300 Armenian 
schismatics, and 318,000 Jews.’—Present state of Catholicity, p. 162, 
Aschaffenburg, 1836. 

Kingdom of Bavaria.—The Archbishopric of Munich. In this archie- 
piscopal see, we find the following suffragan bishoprics: 1. The bishopric 
of Passau, erected in the year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of the 
sanction of Pope Gregory III., and committed to the care of bishop 
Wiwils. 2. The bishopric of Augsburg. 3. The bishopric of Ratisbon, 
erected in the year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of authority from 
Pope Gregory III.—The next archbishopric is that of Bamberg. The 
suffragan sees are the following: 1. The Fictelin of Eichstadt. 2. The 
bishopric of Wiirzburg, erected by St. Boniface, who in virtue of powers 
entrusted to him by Pope Zachary, instituted to this see St. Burchard 
as first bishop. 3. The bishopric of Spires, in Rhenish Bavaria—In 
the whole kingdom of Bavaria, there are 181 deaneries, and 2,756 
parishes. The reigning dynasty, as well as the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Bavaria, profess the Roman Catholic religion. In this kingdom 
there are 2,990,000 Catholics, 1,220,000 Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
5000 Herrnhutters and Mennonites or Baptists. 

Grand Duchy of Baden.—Baden forms, together with Wurtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and Hohenzollern, the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine, which contains on the whole 1,725,000 Catholics, 
subject to the metropolitan see of Freyburg and its suffragans, Rotten- 
burg, Fulda, Mayence, and Limburg. In the grand duchy of Baden 
itself, the majority of the inhabitants profess the Catholic faith. There 
are 810,330 Catholics, 377,530 Evangelical Protestants, and 1,413 
Mennonites or Baptists. The reigning dynasty since the sixteenth 
century professes Protestantism ; but individual members of the royal 
family have at various periods returned to the Catholic church. 

The archbishopric of Freyburg embraces all Baden and the two prin- 
cipalities of Hohenzollern. In Baden there are 35 Catholic deaneries, 
and 723 parishes. 

The Principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.—The princely house, 
as well as the 42,000 inhabitants of this state, profess the Catholic re- 
ligion. ‘The 59 parishes belong to the archiepiscopal see of Freyburg, in 
Baden. 

The Principality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen.—In this the reigning 
house, as well as its 21,000 inhabitants, belong to the Catholic church. 
Its fourteen parishes are in the metropolitan diocessof Freyburg, in Baden. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein.—This state has also the inesti- 
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mable happiness of enjoying religious unity in truth, for both prince and 
subjects, (including 5,800 souls, in 11 cantons and one monastery), are 
members of the Catholic church. 

The Kingdom of Wiirtemburg.—Wirtemburg still numbers 485,000 
Catholics. ‘The majority of the inhabitants are Protestants, and mostly 
Lutheran. The reigning house is Lutheran since the sixteenth century ; 
still various members of the royal family have, at different periods, re- 
turned to the Catholic church. In this kingdom is the bishopric of 
Rottenburg, a suffragan see of Freyburg. Wiirtemburg contains 645 
Catholic parishes, 6 convents, 5 high-esheshs, and 787 popular schools 
for Catholic youth. 

The Duchy of Nassau.—In this state also the number of Catholics is 
considerable, for we find 136,053 professors of that religion, and 193,483 
Evangelical, and 184 Mennonite, Protestants. The ducal house became 
Protestant in the sixteenth century ; but at different times various mem- 
bers of that family have come over to the Catholic church. Here we 
find the bishopric of Limburg, embracing all Nassau and the territory of 
the free city of Frankfort. In the duchy of Nassau there are 15 Catholic 
deaneries, and 133 parishes. 

The Free City of Frankfort.—In Frankfort there are more than 7000 
Catholic inhabitants, who are under the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Limburg. There is but one parish. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt.—In this state there are not 
fewer than 178,000 Catholics among 517,500 Protestants, who are partly 
Evangelicals, partly Lutherans, Calvinists, and Mennortites. Two 
members of the grand ducal house are Catholics, but the grand duke 
himself is Protestant. In this state there is the bishopric of Mayence. 
The whole diocess comprises 17 deaneries and 146 parishes. 

The Landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg.—In this little state there are 
3000 Catholics, in three parishes. The Protestant population amounts 
to 20,000, of whom 14,000 are Calvinist, and 6,000 are Lutheran. 

PerropicaL Press or Catruoric Germany.—The following are 
among the principal religious periodicals, quarterly, monthly, and 
hebdomedal, which issue from the Catholic press of Germany. ‘This 
list will be not only useful to such of our readers as are acquainted with 
the German language, but may serve to give the world at large an idea 
of the religious zeal, and literary activity, of our Catholic brethren in 
Germany. The first place is due to the excellent theological Quarterly 
Review, published at Tiibingen, and edited by the great theologians, 
Hirscher, Herbst, Von Drey, Feilmoser, Mohler, and others. It is 
entitled Theologische Quartalschrift. 2. The excellent monthly journal, 
Der Katholik, published at Spires, and edited by the worthy and able 
canons, Dr. Riiss and Dr. Weiss. This is, we believe, the oldest among 
the Catholic periodicals of Germany. 3. The Catholic literary journal, 
Die Katholische literaturzeitung, edited by Frederick von Kerz, the able 
and learned continuator of Stolberg’s history of the church. This 
journal appears at Munich. 4. The Allgemeine Kirchen-Freund, (the 
Friend of the Church), an able and widely circulated periodical, pub- 
lished at Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. 5, At Aschaffenburg, in the same 
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aio appears an excellent ecclesiastical gazette, twice a week. This 
journal, like others of the same kind in Germany, gives not only ecclesi- 
astical intelligence, but contains very good original articles, and reviews 
of new books. 6. At Augsburg, in the same state, appears another re- 
ligious gazette, edited in a good spirit, entitled Sion. 7. The ecclesiastical 
gazette, entitled Die Kirchenzeitung fur das Katholische Deutschland, 
edited by Dr. James Sengler, and published at Marburg, in electoral 
Hesse. It bears a high reputation. 8. At Freyburg, in Baden, the 
celebrated Catholic clergyman, Dr. Hug, (author of the very learned 
and masterly introduction to the New Testament, translated into English 
by Dr. Waite), edited a theological journal some time back ; but whether 
it be still continued we cannot say. 9. At Giessen, in Hesse Darm.- 
stadt, a Catholic theological periodical appears, which receives the power- 
ful support of Dr. Staudenmaier, a young theologian of great merit, and 
still greater promise. 10. At Vienna, Dr. Pletz edits an able and learned 
theological journal. 11. At Breslaw, in Silesia, there has appeared, 
since 1835, an ecclesiastical gazette, which Dr. Hoeninghaus terms 
excellent. It is entitled Schlesische Kirchenblait. 12. At Bonn several 
professors of its University edit a quarterly journal of Catholic theology 
and philosophy, (Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie und Philoso- 
ered but this journal is in the interest of the Hermesians, whose theo- 
ogical opinions have been recently condemned by the Holy See. Some 
of the best articles in this journal, however, have been written by orthodox 
Catholics. 13. Lastly we must name the quarterly review of Vienna, 
(Die Wiener Jahrbiicher fur die Literatur). This journal was estab- 
lished soon after the peace, on the model of our own English reviews, 
and was intended to combine theology, philosophy, and general litera- 
ture. It received the powerful support of Frederick Schlegel, Adam 
Miller, Schlosser, the Baron Gentz, and M. von Hammer. It soon ac- 
quired the name of the most learned review in Germany ; and the 
German Catholics might boast of a literary organ worthy of their faith. 
But since the death of the illustrious F. Schlegel, the review has fallen 
too much under the direction of the great orientalist, M. von Hammer, 
who excludes theological articles. This is the more to be regretted, as 
the Protestants have established at Berlin a very able organ for their re- 
ligious opinions, entitled Jahrbiicher fur die wissenschaftliche Crittk. 
Hence our readers will perceive that a great Catholic review, embracing 
general literature and science, as well as theology, and adapted for gene- 
ral readers, is now a desideratum in Germany. We understand that 
the project of establishing a review of this kind at Munich has been for 
some time on the tapis. It is possible that in the foregoing list, a few 
journals may have escaped our notice; but we can assure our readers 
that it is nearly complete. 

On another occasion we shall endeavour to give our readers a list and 
short account of the universities, ecclesiastical seminaries, gymnasia or 
public schools for the higher classes, the popular schools, and the schools 
of industry, in Catholic Germany. Those in Protestant Germany shall 
also occupy our attention at a future time. 
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WEST v. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


[The following decision is submitted to our readers, as involving principles of deep 
interest to the Catholic body. The propriety of its reconsideration before the highest 
tribunal, and of raising funds for that purpose, is submitted to the Catholic public, 
who, at least, will be warned against falling into Mrs. Townsend’s mistake.—Eb. } 


Margaret Townsend, by her will dated the 25th of January 1814, after 
giving certain pecuniary legacies, disposed of the residue of her property as 
follows :—“ As to all the rest of my estates and effects, I give and bequeath 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson of Brough, in the county of York, Bart., and 
Simon Scroope of Danby in the same county, Esq., their executors and 
administrators ; and I appoint John Carr of Belle Vue, Sheffield, Mr. John 
Shuttleworth of Cannon Hall, near Sheffield, and Mr. John Furniss of Shef- 
field, joint executors of this my will ; and hereby revoking all former wills by 
me made, I declare this only to be my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 20th day of January 1814.— 
Margaret Townsend.” 

On the same day she wrote and signed the following testamentary paper :— 
“ Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of St. George’s 
Fields. London Road, £103; St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton Street, £10 ; Lich- 
field Chapel, £10; the Reverend Rowland Broomhead, Manchester, £5; 
the Reverend Mr. Gabb, Worksop, £1.1s.; the Reverend Mr. Duchern, 
£1.1.; the Right Reverend Mr. Smith, Durham, £1. 1.; the Reverend 
Joseph Tristram, £1. Is.; the Reverend John Tristram, £1. 1s. Whatever 
I have left to priests or chapels, it is my wish and desire the sums may be 
paid as soon as possible, that I may have the benefit of their prayers and 
masses. It is my desire that my vestments and whatever belongs to my 
chapel may be divided betwixt Mr. Smith of Bolster Stone, Mr. Broomhead 
of Stannington, and Mr. Gillett of Rotherham.—25th of January 1814.” 

The testatrix, on the same day on which her will was dated, addressed a 
letter to Sir John Lawson and Simon Scroop, Esq., which letter was after her 
death found enclosed in her will, and was in the following words :—Gentle- 
men, I have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will perceive 
thut I have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of my property to 
you, in confidence that you will appropriate the same in the manner most 
consonant to my wishes, which are as follows; namely, that the sum of £10 
each be given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic Chapels at Greenwich, 
St. George’s in the Fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the 
benefit of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and that of my deceased 
husband George Townsend, and that the remainder be appropriated by you 
in such way as you may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, in the county of York.—I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, Margaret Townsend, 
Sheffield, Eyre Street, 25th of January 1814.” 

The testatrix died in February 1815, and her will, together with the first 
testamentary paper above stated, was shortly afterwards proved by the execu- 
tors named therein ; but the letter addressed to the trustees was not proved 
as a testametary paper until 1834, after the original hearing of the cause. 
The bill was fied by Anne West, the residuary legatee and personal repre- 
sentative of the sole next of kin of the testatrix, against the surviving 
executor, the representatives of the trustees, and the Attorney-General. The 
bill charged that the unadministered personal estate of the testatrix, in the 
hands of the executors, arose from monies due upon real securities to the 
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testatrix at the time of her decease, and the Plaintiff claimed to be entitled 
thereto by virtue of the statute of 9 G. 2. c. 36. (Statute of Mortmain.) 

At the hearing of the cause, it was, among other things, referred to the 
Master to inquire what proportion of the residue of the testator’s personal 
estate consisted of pure personalty, and what proportion of personal estate 
arising from mortgages, or otherwise connected with realty; and the Master 
7 his report found, that out of 2913/. 16s. 7d. 3 per cent. consols, the residue 
of the testator’s general personal estate, the sum of 2479/. 13s. like annuities, 
arose from personal estate connected with realty, and that the remaining sum 
of 4341. 3s. 7d. 3 per cent. consols arose from pure personal estate. 

Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Bethell, for the Plaintiff. 

If the legacies given by this testatrix are void, and there is, moreover, no 
indication of any charitable purpose on the part of the testatrix, they will fail 
altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the benefit of the failure. 
The gifts to priests and chapels for the purpose of obtaining prayers and 
masses for the repuse of the soul of the testatrix, and the soul of her deceased 
husband, are gifts to a superstitious use, and consequently void, either by 
virtue of the statute of 1 Edw. 6. c. 14; or, if not falling within the supersti- 
tious uses expressly mentioned in the statute, void as against the policy of the 
law. There is no purpose of charity indicated by these gifts; no benefit was 
intended to be conferred by the testatrix upon the priests; her own benefit, 
and that of her deceased husband, were the enly objects which she contem- 

lated ; and as the law will not give effect to a superstitious use, the next of 
fin are as much entitled to the benefit of the failure as if she had expressly 
devoted a part of her real estate to a charitable purpose. The gift of the resi- 
due to be applied in such manner as may best promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, being a gift for the purpose of propagating a religion 
other than that of the state, is equally void, as contrary to the policy of the 
law: Cary v. Abbott, De Costa v. De Paz, Moggridge v. Thackwell, De 
Bonneval v. De Themmines, Attorney-General v. Power. 

Mr. Lynch and Mr. Purvis, for the personal representative of Sir H. 
Lawson. 

The gifts to chapels and priests, for the benefit of the prayers and masses 
which the testatrix desired to be said for the repose of her soul, are in the 
nature of rewards fur services to be performed, and there is no ground for 
supposing that the testatrix desired such prayers and msases to be said in per- 
petuity ; on the contrary, the small amount of the sums given, and the direc- 
tion for the immediate payment of those sums, are inconsistent with that sup- 
position. The trust, therefore, so far as it respects those gifts, is neither void 
by the statute of superstitious uses, as it is called, nor by reason of its being 
contrary to the policy of the law. There is, in fact, no statute, as has been 
observed by Sir William Grant, making superstitious uses void generally, the 
statute of Edw. 6. relating only to superstitious uses of a particular descrip- 
tion then existing: Cary v. Abbot. And even if the gift could be shewn to 
fall within the class of uses declared or recognised by the statute of Edw. 6. 
as superstitious, that statute would have no application, as the contest here is 
only for personal estate; and the fifth and sixth sections of the statute, which 
vest in the Crown gifts for the maintenance of obits and other like things, 
apply only to real estate. 

ith respect to the gift of the residue, which is to be appropriated in such 
way as the trustees may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of 
the Catholic Christian religion among the poor inhabitants of the particular 
districts mentioned, that might have been held to be void, as contrary to the 
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olicy of the law previously to the passing of the late acts for the relief of his 
Majcety’s Roman Catholic subjects, but it is now a perfectly valid bequest 
By the 31 G. 3. c. 32, relief was afforded, upon certain conditions, against the 
severe enactments relating to Popish recusants passed in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James; but that act, nevertheless, contained a provision, that all 
dispositions of property before deemed to be superstitious or unlawful should 
continue so ; and it was upon that ground, that in Cary v. Abbot, Sir William 
Grant held a bequest for the purpose of educating and bringing up poor chil- 
dren in the Roman Catholic faith to be void, as contrary to the policy of the 
law. Whether that decision was or was not founded upon too narrow a view 
of the remedial purpose and effect of the 31 G. 3. c. 32. it is now unnecessary 
to consider ; for the late act of his present Majesty has put beyond all ques- 
tion the validity of bequests, the object of which is to promote the education 
of Roman Catholics, and their instruction in the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The Catholic Relief Act (10 G. 4. c. 7.) left it still open to some 
doubt how far his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects were relieved from 
disabilities in respect of their right of holding property given for the purposes 
of education and religious instruction; and that doubt was mee by the 
2&3 W.4.c. 115, which places Roman Catholics upon exactly the same 
footing as Protestant dissenters, in respect to their schools, places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes in Great Britain, and the property 
held therewith, and the persons employed in and about the same. That act 
has been held by Lord Seonshem, in the recent case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, 
to be retrospective; and such being the state of the law, the only question 
now is, whether such a trust as is raised by this testatrix in behalf of Roman 
Cathulics, and for the purpose of giving instruction in the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic religion, would be a valid trust if raised in behalf of Protestant dis- 
senters, and with a view to religious instruction in the particular doctrines 
held by Protestant dissenters, or any class of them. Whatever the law may 
be as applied to Protestant dissenters in respect of their education and reli- 
gious worship, such is now the law to be applied to Roman Catholics. In the 
Attorney-General ». Pearson, Lord Eldon says, “ It is clearly settled that, if 
a fund, real or personal, be given in such a way that the purpose be clearly 
expressed to be that of maintaining a society of Protestant dissenters, pro- 
moting no doctrines contrary to law, although such as may be at variance 
with the doctrines of the established religion, it is then the duty of this Court 
to carry such a trust as that into execution.” Now the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church, although at variance with the doctrines of the established 
church, are no more contrary to law than the doctrines of any class of Pro- 
testant dissenters ; they are now placed by law on precisely the same footing; 
and, if a bequest for promoting instruction in the one be valid, such a bequest 
must be equally valid with respect to the other. 

Mr. Wray, for the Attorney-General, disclaimed any disposition to narrow 
the construction to be fairly put upon the 2 & 3 W. 4. c. 115.3; but he sub- 
mitted that, looking to the preamble of that act, and to its object, which was 
to remove doubts as to the right of Roman Catholics to acquire and hold pro- 
perty necessary for religious worship, education, and charitable purposes, it 
could never have been the intention of the legislature, in carrying into effect 
that limited purpose, to change the whole policy of the law as it applied to 
doctrines uther than those of the established church, and to sanction the un- 
limited propagation of the Roman Catholic religion. A gift for the purpose 
of propagating the Jewish or any other religion contrary to that of the estab- 
lished church was illegal; but such a gift indicated a charitable purpose, 
which the Crown was entitled to — into effect by applying the bequest, 
under the sign manual, to some lawful object: De Costa v. De Paz. 
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Mr. Parker, for the surviving executors. 
Mr. Bickersteth, in reply. 


The gifts to the ministers of the Catholic chapels for the purpose of obtain- 
ing prayers and masses for the repose of the testatrix’s soul cannot be con- 
sidered as gifts for the performance of a temporary service ; for it was clearly 
the intention of the testatrix that such prayers and masses should be continued 
for an indefinite period, or at any rate for as long a period as her soul might 
continue in purgatory. It is obvious that no personal benefit was intended to 
the ministers ; it is a gift for a purpose in its nature superstitious, and void, 
rg as contrary to the policy of the law, independently of the statute of 

w. 6. 

With respect to the gift of the residue, it is not disputed that by the Catholic 
Christian religion, the knowledge of which is to be promoted among the poor 
and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston Dale, the testatrix 
meant the Roman Catholic religion. “To promote the knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic religion” might mean to promote the knowledge of the errors 
of that religion, and thereby to confirm and establish in a purer faith the per- 
sons among whom such knowledge was disseminated; and, if that construc- 
tion could be put upon the words, the bequest might well be carried into effect 
by instructing the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston 
Dale in the Protestant religion. But this was manifestly not the object of a 
testatrix professing the Roman Catholic religion, and it cannot be denied that 
her object was to induce persons who previously did not believe in the Roman 
Catholic religion to become converts to it—to make proselytes—and to pro- 
mote the spread of the Roman Catholic religion at the expense of congrega- 
tions professing other modes of belief. If, then, it was the intention of the 
testatrix to make proselytes, this is a trust which cannot be carried into execu- 
tion by this Court; for if it were capable of being so carried into execution, 
what would be the consequence? The Court must refer it to the Master to 
approve of a scheme whereby the Roman Catholic religion may be promoted 
in the most effectual manner. It is perfectly clear that the legislature, in 
passing the late act, could never have intended to sanction such a consequence 
as this. It is said that the 2 & 3 W. 4. c. 115. is declaratory of the intentions 
of the legislature, wLich were not, in this respect, declared with sufficient ex- 
plicitness in the Catholic Relief Act, and that the act of W. 4. places Roman 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters exactly upon the same footing in respect 
of their schools and places of religious worship, education, and charitable pur- 
poses. No one who rightly appreciates the late salutary enactments for the 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects can desire to narrow their just 
construction ; but it should be borne in mind that by the late act Roman 
Catholics are to be “ subject to the same laws as the Protestant dissenters are 
subject to in England in respect to their schools and places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes, and not farther or otherwise.” 
If, therefore, this testatrix had left her property for the benefit of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, or if she had left it for the purpose of 
maintaining a Roman Catholic church or school, such a bequest would have 
been a good charitable legacy. But it is a totally different thing to leave a 
provision for the purpose of making proselytes ; and such a bequest would be 
equally unlawful whether the religion to which proselytes were sought to be 
made were the Roman Catholic, the Jewish, the Presbyterian, or any other 
religion different from that of the established church. All the authorities sup- 
port this view of the subject. 

In De Costa v. De Paz, Lord Hardwicke decided that a bequest for the 
maintenance of a Jesiba or assembly for daily reading the Jewish law, and for 
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advancing or propagating the Jewish religion, was unlawful, “ the intent of 
the bequest being in contradictiom to the Christian religion, which is a part 
of the law of the land, which is so laid down by Lord Hale and Lord Ray- 
mond ; and undoubtedly is so, for the constitution and policy of this nation is 
founded thereon.” Lord Hardwicke at first doubted whether the next of kin 
were not entitled to the void bequest, but he afterwards decided that the dona- 
tion was a charitable use, and that the power of appointing to what lawful 
charitable purpose the bequest should be applied devolved upon the crown. 
It is to be observed, however, that Lord Eldon in commenting upon this case 
in Moggridge v. Thackwell, does not concur with Lord Hardwicke in con- 
sidering the bequest a charitable use; for he says, he should not ‘have dis- 
covered that it was a charitable bequest in the intention of the testator. No 
one can doubt that the same principle would be eqnally applicable to a trust 
for promoting and propagating the particular doctrines of Unitarian dissenters, 
or of the Presbyterian church, or any mode of religious belief or worship dif- 
fering from the established religion, because, if such a trust could be executed 
and administered by this Court, it would follow that the Court must direct the 
Master to approve of a scheme for promoting the spread of Unitarian or Presby- 
terian doctrines, or whatever mode of religious belief it might be the object of 
the trust to advance and propagate. The bequest then being for a purpose 
which is contrary to the policy of the law, and no charitable purpose being 
indicated, fails altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the residuary 
estate of the testatrix. 


Tue Mas1eEr or THE Routs. 

The testatrix in this case, after giving several legacies, some of which were 
for charitable purposes, as to the residue of her estate and effects, bequeathed 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson and Simon Scroop, and she appointed John 
Carr, John Shuttleworth, and John Furniss, her executors. There is then a 
paper entitled “ Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of 
St. George’s Fields, London Road, 10/.; to St. Patrick’s chapel, Sutton Street, 
10/.; to Lichfield chapel, 101.” Several small legacies are then enumerated 
to several clergymen by name, and then coues this note : “ Whatever I have 
left to priests and chapels it is my wish and desire the sums may be paid as 
soon as possible, that I may have the benefit of their prayers and masses.” 
There is then a letter signed by the testatrix and addréssed to Sir John Lawson 
and Simon Scrvope, which has been proved as testamentary, as follows :— 
“ Gentlemen, T have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will 
perceive that I have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of my pro- 
perty to you, in confidence that you will appropriate the same in the manner 
most consonant to my wishes, which are as follows :—that the sum of 10/. each 
be given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic chapels of Greenwich, St. 
George’s in the fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the benefit 
of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and that of my deceased husband 
George Townsend, and that the remainder be appropriated by you in such 
way as you may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the Catholic 
Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale 
and Wenston Dale, in the county of York. 

These legacies are objected to upon two grounds: first, as to the legacies 
to the priests and chapels, upon the ground that they are for superstitious uses, 
and therefore void ; and secondly, as to the residue, because it is given for the 
express purpose of promoting the Roman Catholic religion. 

shall first consider the objection to the gift of the residue. The stat. 


2% 3 W.4.c. 115, puts persons professing the Roman Catholic religion — 
} 


the same footing with respect to their schools, places for religious worship, 
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education, and charitable purposes, as Protestant dissenters; and the case of 
Bradshaw v. Tasker decided that the act was retrospective, and that the third 
section did not exclude the legacies in question in the cause from the opera- 
tion of the act, because the suit was only for the administration of the estate. 
In the present case, the bill filed by the next of kin claimed the property, as 
inapplicable, under the statute of mortmain, to any charities, and not because 
it was given to promote the Catholic religion, or to give instruction to those 
who profess it; and the letter which raises the question as to the residue was 
not proved until the 15th of January 1834, so that it cannot be said that the 
property in question was in litigation, discussion, or dispute, upon the point 
now contended for at the time the act passed in 1832. 

This act makes it unnecessary to consider what was the state of the law, 
before it passed, with respect to such dispositions of property in favour of 
Roman Catholics. It is only necessary to inquire what is now the state of the 
law with respect to similar dispositions of property in favour of Protestant dis- 
senters. The trust is to appropriate the residue in such a way as the trustees 
shall judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the Catholic Chris- 
tian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of certain places named. 
In the case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, the gift was in favour of certain Catholic 
schools, and to be applied towards carrying on the good designs of the said 
schools. Now, can it be said that to promote the carrying on the good designs 
of Catholic schools differs in principle from promoting the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant? In Attorney- 
General v. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, that the Court will administer a fund 
given to maintain a society of Protestant dissenters promoting no doctrine con- 
trary to law, although such as may be at variance with the doctrine of the 
established church. In Attorney-General v. Hickman, a legacy was estab- 
lished, which was given for encouraging such nonconforming preachers as 
preach God’s word in places where the people are not able to allow them a 
sufficient and suitable maintenance, and for encouraging the bringing up 
some to the work of the ministry who are designed to labour in God’s vine- 
yard among the dissenters, leaving the particular mode to the trustees. Waller 
v, Childs, and the cases which continually occur of funds left to support the 
chapels and schools of dissenters, proceed upon the same principle, and leave 
no doubt in my mind of the validity in law of the gift of the residue. 

The gifts to priests and chapels remain to be considered, and these are not 
affected by the 2 & 3 W. 4. ¢ 115, which applies only to schools, places for 
religious worship, education, and charitable purposes. Taking the first gift tv 
priests and chapels in connection with the lettcr, there can be no doubt that 
the sums given to the priests and chapels were not intended for the benefit of 
the priests personally, or for the support of the chapels for general purposes, 
but that they were given, as expressed in the letter, for the benefit of their 
prayers for the repose of the testatrix’s soul and that of her deceased husband ; 
and the question is, whether such legacies can be supported. It is truly observed 
by Sir William Grant, in Cary v. Abbot, that there was no statute making 
superstitious uses void generally, and that the statute of Edw. 6. related only 
to superstitious uses of a particular description then existing ; and it is to be 
observed that that statute does not declare any such gift to be unlawful, but 
avoids certain superstitious gifts previously created. The legacies in question, 
therefore, are not within the terms of the statute of Edw. 6., but that statute 
has been considered as establishing the illegality of certain gifts, and, amongst 
others, the giving legacies to priests to pray for the soul of the donor, has, in 
many cases collected in Duke, been decided to be within the superstitious 
uses intended to be suppressed by that statute. I am therefore of opinion 
that these legacies to priests and chapels are void. 
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What then is to become of the amount of such legacies? The statute of 
Edw. 6. gives to the King such property devoted to superstitious uses as that 
act affects; but the legacies in question are not within the terms of the act, 
but are void on account of the geueral illegality of the object they were in- 
tended to answer. It has been decided, that where legacies are given to 
charities, which charities cannot take effect, the object being considered as 
superstitious, then the duty of appropriating the amount to other charitable 
purposes devolves upon the Crown, as in Cary v. Abbot; but in that case and 
the cases there cited, the object of the gift was clearly charity. In the present 
case, according to the construction I have put upon these legacies, there was 
nothing of charity in their object ; the intention was not to benefit the priests, 
or to support the chapels, but to secure a supposed benefit to the testatrix her- 
self. Upon what ground, then, can the Crown claim? Not by virtue of 1 
Edw. 6., for the case is not within that act; and not upon the ground of the 
money given being devoted to charity, the mode of applying which devolves 
upon the Crown. Doubts have been entertained how far it was correct to give 
to the Crown for the purpose‘of being applied to charity, funds given for chari- 
table purposes which are illegal, as in the case of Corbyn v. French, and in 
De Garcia v. Lawson, in the note to that case ; but in all such cases charity 
was the object of the gift; and how can the claim of the Crown attach to gifts 
void because superstitious, but of which charity was no part of the object? 
These gifts are void because illegal; and as they therefore cannot take effect, 
and as the Crown cannot claim either under 1 Edw. 6., or upon the authorities 
which give to the Crown the right to direct the application of charity legacies, 
which cannot be carried into effect according to the directions of the donor, I 
am of epinion that the next of kin are entitled. 


REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


The Napoleon Medals; a complete Series of the Medals struck in 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, from the commencement 
of the Empire in 1804 to the Restoration in 1815.—Engraved by 
the process of Achilles Collar, with Historical and Biographical 
Notices. Edited by Ep>waArp Epwarps.—London: Henry Her- 
ing, 1837. 


WE have never been able to account for the singular indifference of 
the English as a nation to the science of Numismatics. While every 
other branch of the Fine Arts has received some degree of encourage- 
ment, Numismatics alone have been wholly neglected. One would 
almost be tempted to think there was something in the minute elegance 
and classical taste so properly constituting the excellence of medals 
and coins, absolutely uncongenial to the feelings of our countrymen ; 
for while this art has been advancing in other countries, we fear it has 
been retrograding in this. It is within our knowledge that for the last 
century no one professor of this branch of art has been able to live 
solely by its practice—always excepting those who have been employed 
in the Mint to engrave the coin. We hope it will be among the boasts 
of the nineteenth century that it has remedied this glaring defect, and 
rescued our countrymen from the charge of indifference to the very 
best means of transmitting to posterity an accurate knowledge of the 
history of our own times. 
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The work before us is well calculated to improve our taste and pro- 
mote inquiry into the subject. It is a faithful—we had almost said\a 
complete transcript of the most remarkable series of medals now 
extant. The new process by which the plates have been engraved is 
very ingeniouus, and the result is far more satisfactory than the feeble 
outlines to which we have hitherto been accustomed in the best works 
upon such subjects. The letter-press seems to be well done—it has 
one merit which we wish were more common ;—the Latin mottoes are 
translated—a very desirable thing in a work of art which is intended to 
delight and instruct both sexes and all classes. We wish that the Medal 
which has been struck to commemorate Her Majesty's Visit to the 
City, could be recommended to the patronage of the public. 


Present State of the Controversy between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. By Hunter Gordon, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn.— 
London: G. B. Whitaker, 1837. 


Tue prevalent feeling in this country on the Controversy alluded to, 
presents a strong contrast to the indifference on the subject exhibited 
in France, as evidenced in our article on Saint-Simonism. The author 
of this little work has discovered that the success of the Catholic 
Church is to be traced up entirely to the principle of authority, and 
he sketches the working of her system with great eloquence and vigour. 
He falls into the natural Protestant mistake of attributing this system 
and its splendid results to human contrivance and organization, and his 
argument is directed to the introduction of a similar organization into 
the Established Church, as a panacea for all her dangers and difficul- 
ties. We recommend this small Treatise to our readers, who will 
readily perceive the error into which the author has fallen, and will 
be gratified by his involuntary testimony in favour of our Holy Reli- 
gion. 

*,* The usual Quarterly Account of Continental Publications for the 

past quarter will appear in our next Number. 





C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
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